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O the American Historical Association in 1893, F. J. Turner 

read the most important of all the communications which have 

been made to that body, the famous essay on “ The Signi- 
ficance of the Frontier in American History.” Taking his text from 
a census bulletin, he quoted the momentous wotds “ the unsettled 
area has been so broken into by isolated bodies of settlement that 
there can hardly be said to be a frontier line. In the discussion of its 
extent, its westward movement, etc., it can not, therefore, any 
longer have a place in the census reports.” Turner’s reflections on 
the end of the frontier have served a whole generation of American 
histotians and, to an increasing degree, public men, as a clue to 
American life as well as to American past history. Forty years later, 
it has become apparent that the cessation of westward advance in 
the late eighties of the last century was an even more momentous 
turn in the tide of American history than could have been suspected 
then. In the decade between 1920 and 1930, “ for the first time in 
out history, the area of forest and brush land increased materially in 
the United States.”2 Economically, the regression of the cultivated 
atea is not of great importance, but emotionally it is, or should be, 
very well worth noting ; for the war on the forest has been the 
endless campaign of the settler since the earliest days in Virginia 
and in New England. Before the early settlers lay thirteen hundred 
thousand square miles of forest, an obstacle morte formidable than 
the Indians or than the ocean that cut the settlers off from Europe. 
The woods were the American Alps and the cleared land their 
Italy. ‘‘ All,” said Pastorius of the early settlement at Germantown, 


1F, J. Turner, The Frontier in American History, 1921, p. 1. 
2 Recent Social Trends in the United States, Report of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, 1933, vol. i, p. 119. 
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“have to fall to work and swing the axe most vigorously, for 
wherever you turn the cry is, Itur in antiquam silvam.”» In the 
occasional clearings, made by nature or by man in the forest 
primeval, was the American golden bough—and after three 
hundred years the assault has fallen back, beaten at last ! The news 
is dramatic enough to be made the text for a discussion of the swift 
rise and slow decline of the American farmer. The laurel, the pine, 
and the hemlock have been avenged at last ! 

The land is still there, there are hundreds of millions of acres 
which could be cultivated ; there are millions of acres which have 
been cultivated, but which are now being abandoned to new forest 
growth in the “cut-over” regions of the old lumber states ; 
there are millions of acres which are being threatened with abandon- 
ment in the semi-arid regions west of the Missouri. The first riches 
of America which dazzled the primitive settler, so as almost to com- 
pensate him for the missing precious metals, is still there—the land. 
“In England,” wrote Winthrop in 1629, “‘ men may spend as much 
labour and cost to recover or keep sometymes a Acre or two of 
land as would procure them many hundred as good or better in 
another country and in ye mean tyme suffer a whole Continent as 
fruitful and convenient for the use of man to lie waste.’ 

To impoverished gentlemen like Winthrop and to less articulate 
men and women of a lower social rank, in America lay the key to 
escape from the narrow bounds of Europe, where land was 
measured out so narrowly and held so tightly. In the new world 
there was no pent-up Utica, but the whole boundless continent to 
exploit. “ The mildness of the ayre, the fertilitie of the soyle and 
situation of the rivers are so propitious to the nature and use of 
man, as no place is more convennent for pleasure, profit, and man’s 
sustenance, under that latitude or climat. Here will live any beasts, 
as horses, goats, sheepe, asses, hens, &c., as appeared by them that 
were carried thither. . . . The Bays and rivers have much mar- 
chantable fish.”* Thus Captain John Smith on Virginia in 1624. 
Two hundred and fifty years later, the same story is told of Minne- 
sota, and the Dakotas—except for the fish. ‘‘ Draw a line from the 
Mississippi River at St. Cloud to Pembina on the Red River close to 
the boundary line and you have west of that line a region which to 
my mind comes nearer the Garden of Eden than any other portion 
of the earth... . Think of that, young men; you who are 


* Quoted by J. T. Adams, The Epic of America, 1932, p. 37. 

* Quoted in EB. A. J. Johnson, American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth 
Century, 1932, p. 71. 

* Captaine John Smith, The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England and the 
Summer Isles, 1907, vol. i, p. 60. 
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measuting off tape for young ladies, shut up in a store through the 
long and wearisome hours, barely earning your living. . . . Can 
you hold a plow ? Can you drive a span of horses ? Can you bid 
good-by to the theatre and turn your back upon the crowds in the 
street P . . . Can you lay aside paper collars and kid gloves and 
weat a blue blouse and work with calloused hands? Can you 
possess yout soul in patience two or thtee years and hold your way 
with a firm purpose ? If you can, there is a beautiful home for you 
out here. Prosperity, freedom, independence, manhood, in its 
highest sense, peace of mind and all the comforts and luxuries of 
life are awaiting you.”? So wrote the press-agent of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, two hundred and fifty years later. “ Prosperity, 
freedom, independence, manhood”; all through the centuries 
American land seemed to promise these highly desirable goods to 
men who knew how to meet the challenge of the empty land. 
First in time, if not in ultimate importance, came the answer of 
the great speculators. To a member of the ruling or rising classes 
in Europe, with access to the source of legal authority in his own 
country, pressed by economic difficulties at home, the acquisition of 
great areas of the empty lands of America seemed an easy and pain- 
less way of acquiting wealth and all the desirable social con- 
comitants of landed estates.. Men had risen from very little in 
Europe by successful importuning of kings and princes to grant 
lands forfeited by rebels or seized from the dead and feeble hand of 
the Chutch. Why should not the even weaker hands of the Indians 
be forced to let go the treasure they held but did not use ? And with 
a good royal title, might not new Woburns and Hattfields be created 
beyond the Atlantic ? There seemed then, and there seems at first 
sight now, little reason to suspect that the answer given by America 
to the question would not be comforting to many of the hopeful 
speculators. Men of abundant energy, of wealth, of cunning, of 
courage, of commendable freedom from burdensome scruple, 
spent their lives, their money, other people’s lives and other 
people’s money, in efforts which demonstrate how little a naked title 
to land means, how hard it is to profit by it, in the absence of 
social habits and institutions whose essential role it is so easy to 
overlook, when centuries of growth have hidden them from the 
spectator. So, down to the American Revolution (and after it) the 
confusion of titles over areas as large as those of great European 
states testified to the industry and sometimes to the imagination of 
the granting princes ; but from how few of those grants did the 
gtantees reap any teal profit. Title was given to companies, to 
associates, to-individuals, but they were, almost all, defeated by the 
1 Boston Journal quoted in E, P. Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, 1907, vol. ii, pp. 127-8. 
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abundance of land, by the scarcity of labour, by the weakness of 
political props for titles to property whose utility, to the actual 
settlers, was not obvious. 

There has been much controversy over the existence of true 
feudalism in North America. Extremely rigorous tests have been 
applied, tests which if applied to medieval times, might make it 
hard to show that there was any feudalism outside the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, but, whatever the antiquarian verdict, some important 
parts of the feudal system were established by law, as far as 
law could establish them—which proved to be not very far. As 
long as the main hope of the founders of colonies was trade, 
grants in capite which reserved most of the land profits to the 
king were tolerable: the “colonizing segnior . . . received in 
compensation the regal powers of a palatine lord with the king’s 
promise never to tax his lands.”! But the hopes of a new East 
Indies had to be abandoned and in the exploitation of the land came 
to be the profit. Incomparably the most successful effort to make 
colonisation pay was that of the Calverts in Maryland. They were 
given palatine powers of the most lavish kind. Lord Baltimore 
“* owned all the land, received all the profits from it, controlled the 
government in all its branches and owed the king only a nominal 
payment,”* and “it has been estimated that the Baltimore family 
received not less than three fifths as much as the entire cost of 
running the colony in the eighteenth century.”* But the Gorges 
family, the members of the Virginia company, the proprietors of 
Carolina, had no such good fortune as befell the Calverts and the 
Penns. 

In New Netherland, the “ patroons ” have played an even greater 
part in tradition than in history, but Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, with 
experience of successful reclamation and colonisation at home, had 
managed by 1644 to build up a famous estate. But even he had 
plenty of troubles ; his correspondence “ reveals a succession of 
disappointed hopes, frustrated plans, exasperating delays, financial 
losses, and organized frauds that must greatly have preyed upon his 
patience.”* Yet Rensselaerswyck was got on its i and with its 
sister estates helped to create a landed gentry and a population of 
tenants that survived down to the Revolution, and, with increasing 
difficulty, after it.® 
pares in Colonial History in Honour of Charles Maclean Andrews, 1931, pp. 

*C. M. Andrews, Our Earliest Colonial Settlements, 1933, p. 148. 


° Ibid., p. 163. 4 Essays, op. cit., p. 71. 
, * The reasons given by Dr. Nelson for not regarding the patroon system as 
transplanted feudalism” are not quite conclusive. “. . . the colonists were 


free from military duties and the estates were really hereditary allodial lands, 
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The chances of speculation on American lands continued to 
attract the covetous long after the attempt to make political 
authority and landownership the basis of power and fortune had, in 
the main, been abandoned. Successful accumulators of great 
estates, like William Byrd of Westover in early eighteenth century 
Virginia, had their rivals in most colonies. The possibilities of 
acquiting titles to rich lands in the Ohio made the question of the 
French advance in 1755 and, after the peace of 1763, the imperial 
government’s frontier policy, of acute interest to many important 
persons. There was still something to be made out of land-grants, 
if the land were well chosen and the reluctance of the westwatd- 
moving squatters to pay for it overcome. In 1773, ata very low ebb 
of his fortunes, young Philip Francis thought of speculating in 
Ohio lands, just before the more certain returns of office in India 
became available to him; on a mote handsome scale were the 
profitable efforts of Governor Benning Wentworth (1741-67) to 
colonise New Hampshire and what is now Vermont. 

The American Revolution had, among other results, the putting of 
impediments in the way of simple accumulation of land through 
favour of the royal government. It was not, indeed, that the appe- 
tite for land speculation was in any way diminished. The ingenious 
methods whereby misguided Frenchmen were induced to settle at 
Gallipolis in 1790 was not a proof of any superior republican virtue, 
and, what was probably the most scandalous of all land frauds, the 
“Yazoo grants” in Georgia, necessitated the corruption of a 
popularly elected legislature—and the beneficiaries of the fraud 
wete quickly protected from the wrath of the people by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Nevertheless, the Revolution shook the old system very badly. 
The mote or less happy chance that in many colonies the richest 
ptoprietors took the losing side, enabled great transfers of land to 
be made under cover of patriotic zeal. In New York, a great 
quantity of land came into the market.2 In North Carolina, the 


with local administration in the hands of persons appointed by the patroons but 
administering the usual Dutch law. The later regulation, by which lands were 
held under perpetual lease, was incidental and is paralleled in many other parts 
of the United States not under patroon rule. The people of the colony were 
tenants not serfs.” History of the State of New York (A. C. Flick, editor), vol. i, 
p. 266. Serfdom is not a necessary part of feudalism and the tenants had to grind 
their corn at the lord’s mill. Even after the American Revolution, a later Van 
Rensselaer had to deny that he would prosecute for arrears tenants who voted 
against him; the days of his good pleasure were over, but they had lasted a 
long time. 

1 Fletcher v. Peck (1810). 

2“ Of the great Westchester manors, Morrisania had been completely dis- 
organized during the Revolution, four had either disappeared before the 
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great Granville and McCulloch land-claims powerfully stimulated 
revolutionary feeling and bred a resolution, in the new owners, to 
hold what they had got: treaty obligation of the United States 
notwithstanding. Not so dramatically as the burning of the chateaux 
records in France a few years later, the mobbing of Tories and the 
seizure of their property revealed long-standing discontents. When 
the Butlers of Oriskany learned with surprise that the despised 
Palatine tenants would fight vigorously to resist the return of their 
old lords to upper New York, they got the same shock that 
startled the emigrés who had looked forward to getting their own 
back before Valmy. 

It is true that, in New York, a benevolent administration of the 
law helped the large accumulator of lands, and Governeur 
Morris invented, or accepted, a justification of the role of the 
speculator which, in the confusion of post-revolutionary America, 
had some plausibility. He argued that the pioneer who settled in 
the wilderness on his own ran the risk of being evicted as a squatter. 
Only a wealthy man could undertake the prolonged researches and 
the risk of possible law-suits which would be necessary to secure a 
clear title. The acceptance of the disease as an excuse for the 
profitable services of the land-speculator is characteristic of men of 
Mortris’s mind. 

In any case, the speculator had no easy time. Even so astute a 
business man as John Jacob Astor found his speculations in “ wild 
lands” very meagrely profitable, and though his partner, Peter 
Smith, had more patience or more skill, and so built up the fortune 
with which in the early nineteenth century Gerrit Smith was to 
aid so many radical causes, Astor was well advised to turn his 
attention to urban real estate and let New York City grow for him. 

In truth, the speculator in western lands required more than 
astuteness ot industry. As the biographer of John Sevier points 
out, the pioneer disliked and despised the mere speculator who took 
no personal part in building up the new communities. ‘ When men 
of wealth in the East left their homes and actually settled upon the 
frontier, the pioneers accepted them as friends. In such instances, 
the speculators subjected themselves to the dangers upon the border 
and became identified with its common interests.’’! 

If individual speculators made money, and if their operations 
often irritated the settlers, to put it mildly, their economic import- 
ance must not be exaggerated. They only delayed settlement (if 


Revolution or been confiscated for Toryism, and the remaining one, Cortlandt, 
still survived divided as it had been in 1733.” T.C. Cochran, New York in the 
Confederation, 1932, p. 67. 

Carl S. Driver, John Sevier, 1932, p. 62. 
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they did that) or pocketed profits that should have gone to the 
state ; they did not alter or divert the line of development. 

No mote successful were the attempts to keep up the price of the 
public lands and to make settlement less scattered ; whether that 
policy was based on general grounds like those afterwards advanced 
by Gibbon Wakefield or induced by the natural desite of the 
eastern interests to restrain western settlement. The hopes of 
making the sale of western land pay for the governing of the union, 
took too little account of the effect on values of the sale by soldiers 
of the lands given to them as bounties and to the efforts of theland 
companies to unload. Furthermore, the increasing political power 
of the West was being reflected in the public land policy: in a 
reduction of the price of land and of the size of the units in which it 
could be sold; in the amount of credit allowed, and in the con- 
sideration shown to squatters who had settled on land before it was 
formally surveyed and open to legal occupation. By the end of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, the battle of the land-conser- 
vets was lost and the government was committed toa policy of rapid 
settlement, rather than of high land revenue. The same battle was to 
be fought out a generation later by the railways with the same result. 

The national policy of the United States was that of creating 
commonwealths of middling farmers, settled in regularly laid-out 
units : the section (1 square mile) and its fractions ; one of which, 
16oacres, became the average which an American citizen was entitled 
to have as long as'the land lasted. As an aid to speedy settlement must 
becounted the simple and effective organisation for the speedy estab- 
lishment of local government in the county and territory and the easy 
admission of territories to full membership of the union. On all 
these points, the Canadian practice was inferior to the American, 
with resultant slower if, possibly, more healthy development. 

The communities thus created or permitted to grow up were 
highly egalitarian. Men would work more or less hard, more or 
less successfully, but they made theit profit by the working of the 
land. With one major and some minor exceptions, there was no 
place for the capitalist farmer employing many hands in the actual 
labour. Failure to appreciate this brought disillusionment to the 
English settlers on the Illinois prairie. The want of farm-labourers 
was painfully felt.1 The major exception was furnished by the slave 

1 One of the settlers wrote: “‘ It is evident that while land can be bought, no 
matter how far from navigable rivers, at $2 per acre, and when there are tracts 
they may ‘ squat’ upon for nothing, that labour will be for many years limited 
in price only by the ability of those who want it, to pay for it. It is indeed the 
only expence; but it is so overwhelming that I would rather farm in old 
England with a-capital of 2 or 3,000f than on the North West of the Ohio.” 
--Quoted in Solon J. Buck, Iinois in 1818, 1917, pp. 135-6. 
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plantations ; there the labour force was, if not cheap, at any rate 
not free to set up for itself on the land, and the capitalist could 
combine land and labour in a highly profitable synthesis. Many 
writers have compared the resultant social structure to the English 
land system, but the economic differences are more striking than the 
resemblances. The biggest southern plantations were not estates 
on English lines, with the landowner only indirectly interested in 
the successful exploitation of the soil ; they were great home farms. 
The slaves were the equivalent of the farm-labourers, but there 
were no farmers to act as intermediaries. The artificiality of the 
system was well demonstrated when the Civil War destroyed its 
legal basis—slavery. At first, the old plantation owners hoped to 
restore the system, paying the former slaves wages or shares of the 
crop, but they were defeated by the resolution of the freedmen to 
set up for themselves. General Barlow told an enthusiastic young 
Yankee, who proposed to show Southerners how things should be 
done, that “ making money here [in Georgia] is a simple question 
of being able to make the darkies work.”! That was all, but that 
was too much, and sooner or later the plantations decayed ; the 
great houses were abandoned ; and small proprietors or métayer 
tenants worked the divided fields. There are still plantations, but 
in the main the owners no longer live among the workers ;_ they 
are rent drawers or more or less sleeping partners in the under- 
ie ; no longer farmers on a great scale as they were in the old 
ays. 

The great need of the settler, once he was away from navigable 
water, was transport, and for that good he was willing to make great 
individual and corporate sacrifices; on transport depended his 
ability to adopt a market economy. The great navigable river 
systems of the country east of the Mississippi gave, very early, an 
outlet to settlers. The resolution of the West to secure, in some 
fashion or other, an exit to the market by the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi was too much for the opposition of New England or for the 
constitutional scruples of President Jefferson. The financial and 
military needs of the First Consul led to the sale of Louisiana: an 
American triumph mote important, at the moment, for the econo- 
mic security it gave to the existing western settlements than for the 
way it opened to fresh ones. A few years later, the steam-boat on all 
the many thousands of miles of navigable waters multiplied a 
hundredfold the transport facilities hitherto provided by rafts and 
sailing craft. 

Where there were no rivers there could be roads and canals, and 
the optimism of the settler was always ready to discount the future 

? Bliss Perry, Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson, 1921, p. 247. 
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by accepting burdens of debt that the hoped-for growth of settle- 
ment and trade would make easily borne. If the hopes were proved 
baseless, for a time at least, the angry protests of European lenders 
could be neglected. To find means to move the western crops was 
to make the fortune of men and of sections. So that shrewd 
business man, George Washington, put hope in the canal which was 
to turn the stream of western trade into the Potomac and keep 
Virginia in her rightful place. His hopes were paralleled in every 
section of the Union. The realisation came, however, not on the 
Potomac but on the Hudson, where the opening of the Erie Canal 
in 1825 made available to profitable settlement the rich lands of 
upper New York, delivered from royal officials and Iroquois claims 
during the Revolution and now lying along the waterway that 
joined the lakes to the ocean. 

To move the crops to market, rolling barrels down the southern 
tobacco toads to the river piers, driving them in the shape of pigs 
on their way to “ Porkopolis ” (Cincinnati), loading the cotton bales 
on to the tiver steamers, finding cargoes for the new canals, were 
partial solutions of the problem. The railway seemed to be the final 
answer. It could go everywhere ; and, in the generation between 
the opening of the Erie Canal and the Civil War, it turned the tide 
of trade from New Orleans to New York. Mote important still, it 
made the prairie available for settlement. 

The reluctance of the native Americans to risk settling on the 
open ptaitie puzzled Europeans, who in turn were appalled by the 
forest and welcomed the mote friendly open spaces of the prairies. 
But there were good reasons for the avoidance of the prairies. The 
American had learned from the Indian that the clearing of the 
forest was a task not to be completed in a season. “ Girdling ” the 
trees and burning them left ugly stumps and was very wasteful of 
timber, but it allowed the settler to raise a crop before winter set in. 
When timber was felled, it provided a house, “the log cabin ” of 
legend ; it provided fencing, the rails that Lincoln split were a good 
symbol of the conquest of the wilderness. But away from the 
forest, how was the settler to be housed in the bitter winters ; how 
was he to keep his cattle free from the wild beast, the thief, from 
mere straying ? The “sod house,” half buried in the soil, was a 
poor substitute, and not till wire came into use was the fencing 
ptoblem brought near solution. 

But the railway which brought the wire brought also timber for 
houses and equipment for wells and took away crops which made 
possible payment for the timber, the wire, the machines. On the 
prairie and the plains, the agricultural machinery, with which 
inventors like Cyrus McCormick had experimented in hilly eastern 
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states, was a solution of the labour problem which paid handsomely. 
Reapers and binders, windmills, and wire, all were indispensable— 
and all had to be paid for. The settler in the woodlands east of the 
Mississippi could, if he had to, live on a subsistence basis ; he 
needed a few tools, a gun to shoot game for food, sport, of safety, 
a little money for coffee or tobacco ; but the soil and the trees 
provided for the rest. It was not so in Kansas, in Nebraska, in the 
Dakotas, in the settlements made after the Civil War. They 
depended on a cash economy ; they could not have escaped it, had 
they wished. What had been a luxury to be slowly attained in 
Indiana or Ohio was a necessity in the western states. They 
depended on the local money-lender, merchant, or banker, on the 
“ mail-order ” houses, on the owners of the grain elevators, and, 
above all, on the railways whose existence alone made settlement pos- 
sible. With virgin soil and good rail connections, the American farmer 
might look forward to realising his dream of making a living and build- 
ing up a valuable capital asset out of the bounty of his government. 

Again the future was discounted by magnificent gifts of land and 
of money to the promoters of railways from the Union, the states, 
the counties. So magnificent were the gifts of land that the days of 
gigantic land speculations were revived and the promoters of the 
railways were usually more interested in the profits of the land sales 
than in the possible freight returns, an attitude which reduced many 
lines, once the land grant was disposed of, to “ two streaks of rust 
and a right of way.” 

The attempt of the Illinois Central Railroad to exploit its domain 
has peculiar interest since it has been admirably studied and because 
one of the hopeful investors in this project was Richard Cobden. 
With a not uncharacteristic simplicity, Cobden neglected the 
speculative nature of the landholdings of the company. His was, 
in some ways, anima naturaliter Americana, in that he was always 
teady to count his chickens and compute the birds in the bush 
without allowing for any mortality. ‘‘ His mind surveyed at a 
glance the vast expanse of rich, unoccupied virgin land in the 
mighty valley of the Mississippi, through which the Illinois Central 
ran its course—a valley where millions of people from the old 
world could find profitable employment. He was aware of the 
great and rapidly increasing facilities which would enable the 
intending emigrant to reach this most tempting field at less cost 
than their fathers could have travelled from Glasgow to London ; 
and for these reasons he came to the conclusion that the demand for 
the company’s land would both be great and immediate, and the 
money derived from the sale would be more than sufficient to 
complete all the works connected with the railway. But Cobden 
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was no speculator in the ordinary sense of the word.”! He was, 
indeed, merely the spiritual descendant of so many projectors who, 
since Elizabeth’s time, had discounted the future more often to the 
profit of the community than to their own. But to a more modern 
and better informed authority, discounting the land grants of the 
Illinois Central was very speculative. The happy dream of building? 
a railroad out of land sales ignored too many relevant facts. The 
railroad could never make its semi-monopoly of good land effective 
as long as there remained cheap, fertile, and accessible lands available, 
for these would in their turn invite the settler and the railroad specula- 
tor. So the Illinois Central had still hundreds of thousands of acres to 
sell when the lands across the Mississippi were taking the cream of the 
westwatd settlers, including thousands from Illinois itself. According 
to Professor Gates, it was not primarily the free homesteads offered 
by the government after 1862, so much as the competition of the 
more westerly lands in private hands that cut down Illinois land sales. 

Moreover, even in the lavish bounty-granting days, conditions 
wete imposed by the state on the railway land-grants that proved 
onerous by the seventies. The local population, whether genuine 
settlers or speculators, had been willing to put up with a great deal 
to get a railway, but when it came its services often seemed too 
dearly bought. The evasion, on more or less plausible grounds, of 
taxation of railway lands was looked on with a less tolerant eye by 
1870, and the political fight against the railways became keen with 
falling prices for farm staples. It was impossible, for instance, to 
protect effectually the valuable timber lands of the railway against 
local depredations or to eject squatters.* A distinguished speculator 
in the stock of the Illinois Central, Stephen Douglas, once pointed 
out how empty was the legal title to hold slaves in a territory whose 
legislature refused to protect the bare title with the necessary 
legislation. Similarly, the bare title to land was often a striking 
example of the “ Freeport Doctrine.’* It was, in fact, impossible 
to give English security at American prices | 


1W. S. Lindsay, quoted in Morley, Life of Cobden, 1920, p. 686. 

2P. W. Gates, The Iinois Central Railroad and its Colonization Work, 1934, p. 81. 

3 A group of squatters driven east by the grasshopper plague told an Illinois 
Central timber agent in 1874, “ they will kill any man who will buy the land 
they are on and each of them has laid claim to an eighty acre tract. I had a man 
there on Thursday last who wanted to buy eighty acres but who would not 
dare to buy any on the pieces the squatters are located on and as they ask so 
much for whatever little they have done he declined taking any as he said he 
did not want to buy the land twice and they are as saucy and independent as if 
they had a government patent for the land.” Gates, op. cit., p. 325. ' 

«See Edgar Howe’s Plain People, 1929, p. 106, for an example of a quasi- 
legal method of evading an inconvenient title to property. “The county in 
which Falls City was located voted bonds for a railroad never built, and the 
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Another investot found it impossible to transplant the modified 
manorial system of Quebec to Illinois. A Louisianian, Malhiot, 
imported French Canadians whom he hoped to use as the labour 
force of a colony patterned “ partly after his plantation in the South 
and partly after the old Canadian seigniory. He found it difficult 
to do this in Illinois, for the cheap lands and great opportunities for 
individual initiative caused the labourers to become dissatisfied. . . . 
In response to the insistent demands of his tenants, Malhiot slowly 
turned the land over to them, although the estate was not com- 
pletely settled for more than twenty years.”* Yet money was to be 
made in land speculation; it was made by the Illinois Central 
Railroad, and more of it was made by men who learned what the 
railroad was going to do and bought “ unimproved land ” accord- 
ingly. It was possible to farm on a very big scale and to let land at 
a profit. William Scully did it after the Civil War and made money 
even though his tenants on his 200,000 acres wete largely fellow 
Irishmen, but opposition grew ; such a method of making money 
was not in the American tradition. Rather different was the case 
of men who themselves farmed great areas like the cattle-breeder 
Jacob Strawn who “ had planted 7000 acres of corn in two fields.” 
There the mete rent-drawer or monopolist of land was swallowed 
up in the entrepreneur, earning his keep in the eyes of his fellow 
citizens by making two blades of grass grow where none grew 
before. But the absentee landlord, the mere rent-drawer, has never 
found his lot easy nor his claims accepted as they are, for instance, 
in England. In the little Massachusetts villages, with land held on 
shares, the clash between the resident and the foreign holders of 
shares was the source of bitterness. In 1678, Deerfield protested 
against the holding of shares in its lands by Dedham men, all 
absentees, “as long as the maine of the plantation Lies in men’s 
hands that cant improve it themselves, neither are ever like to putt 
such tenants on it as shall be likely to advance the good of ye place 
in Civill or sacred Respects.”* In hostility to absentee landlords 
and to chain stores, the attitude of the men of Deerfield is alive 
eth and the landholder or mortgagor does well to bear it in 
mind. 

The resolution of the American people to extend the system of 
middling-sized independent farms right across the continent, was 
firm enough to induce gallant and foolish attempts to apply to the 


bonds fell into the hands of the well-known ‘innocent purchasers.’ A Falls 
City man was district judge and destroyed the bonds in open court, for which 
act of rugged justice he was landed in congress.” 

1 Gates, op. cit., p. 296. * Ibid., p. 298. 

§ Quoted in F, J. Turner, Frontier, pp. 58-9. 
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semi-arid western lands beyond the Missouri the land system 
evolved for the humid and wooded country of the Atlantic coast 
and the Mississippi Valley. It took a painfully long time for the 
settler, and still longer for the legislator, to learn the real necessities 
of the lands beyond 100° W. In this country the key was water, as 
was seen by some ingenious men before it was noticed by the 
makers of the laws. By seizing the wells and water-holes, the 
owners of the great cattle herds could qualify, in form, for the 
tegular quarter-section, and, in fact, for all the area to which the 
water-supply was the key. But the cattlemen, although for a time 
they flourished, learned, like many others, that the Ametican 
farmer, with or without the law, is an awkward opponent. There 
was much to be said for keeping the western lands under cattle, but 
there was mote in politics and in sentiment, if not altogether in 
economics, to be said in favour of more small farmers. The alleged 
unsuitability of the West for settlement was the tesult of the 
propaganda of dishonesty or stupidity. The country was “ sub- 
humid” not arid. “ These plains and plateaus,” said Secretary of 
the Interior L. Q. C. Lamar in 1886, “‘are permanently adapted 
for the homes and husbandry of poor men.”? “Q” in the 
Secretary’s name stood, appropriately, for Cincinnatus. 

But no matter what efforts were made by politicians, the limits of 
expansion had been reached. The sub-humid lands turned out to be 
undoubtedly semi-arid in the last years of the eighties. Settlement 
retreated across the High Plains and mere uncontrolled advance on 
old lines has never been resumed. Settlement has gone on ; irriga- 
tion projects (many of which have not been planned with an eye to 
the canons of cost-accounting) and dry farming have increased the 
farming population of such states as Montana ; but, by the turn of 
the century, further agricultural advance was confined to these 
areas and to the taking up of sub-marginal lands left behind in the 
gteat westward sweep. Further growth of the landed interest 
would have to be intensive not extensive. 

Such a change was a tevolution, for, almost from the beginning, 
American farming had been soil mining. Land was the cheapest of 
the factors of production: labour the dearest. Nature and institu- 
tions had combined to induce the cultivation of staples where they 
wete marketable and to substitute new land for old. The American 
farmer, whether he did so consciously or not, aimed at producing 


1 The dialogue between the newcomer moving west and the disillusioned 


settler moving east sums up the situation. “‘This . . . would bea fine country if 
we just had water.’ ‘So would hell!’” W. P. Webb, The Great Plains, 1931, p. 
320. 


2 E. S. Osgood, The Day of the Cattleman, 1929, p. 241. 
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cash crops with as little capital expenditure on permanent improve- 
ments as possible. It is true that for long enough diversified 
farming was forced on areas like New England which had no 
specially valuable staple. Nor was the soil of that area rich enough 
to endure the rigorous exploitation which! was customary else- 
where. The richness of the sea had to make up for the poverty of 
the soil, and the New Englanders learned the use of fish as manure, 
as well as the other details of corn-planting, from the Indians whom 
Providence had permitted to survive for a short time. Elsewhere 
good farming was bad farming. There was abundant land and for 
long enough it would have been poor policy to tend the soil with 
European care. Considered as generations rather than individuals, 
the American farmers led a semi-nomadic existence. They took 
their skill, their tools, perhaps their slaves to where there was new 
land, abandoning it when it was exhausted or when they could cash 
in their improvements. The reluctance of the European peasant to 
leave his native village was replaced by an unwillingness to remain 
in it while there was rumour of better land or merely of good land? 
to the West. The glamour of the Dakotas, at the very end of the 
great westward movement, seduced Hamlin Garland’s father. 
““ The movement of settlers towards Dakota had now become an 
exodus, a stampede. . . . Every man who could sell out had gone 
west of was going ; in vain did the county papers and Farmers’ 
Institute lecturers advise cattle raising and plead for diversified 
tillage, predicting wealth for those who held on; farmer after 
farmer joined the march to Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota. “‘ We 
are wheat raisers ” they said “and we intend to keep in the wheat 

1 Jared Eliot saw the cause of the attitude of the settlers to soil wastage and 
its consequences in eighteenth century New England. “‘ When our Forefathers 
settled here, they entered a Land which probably never had been Ploughed 
since the Creation; the Land being new they depended upon the natural 
Fertility of the Ground, which served their purpose very well, and when they 
had worn out one piece they cleared another. . . . Our lands being thus worn 
out, I suppose to be one Reason why so many are inclined to Remove to new 
Places that they may raise Wheat.” Jared Eliot, Essays upon Field Husbandry in 
New England, edited by Harry J. Carman and Rexford G. Tugwell, 1934, pp. 
29-30. 

*\ A remarkable example of this attitude is the case of Gideon Lincecum’s 
father who “ being naturally of a restless disposition ” and hearing of rich land 
in Tennessee proposed to leave Georgia where “three years of successful 
farming had tired him out.” The elder Lincecum kept on buying and selling 
farms, moving from Georgia and back again, and his son, who “ had been 
reared to a belief and faith in the pleasure of frequent change of country,” 
was quite willing to move wherever his father’s restless spirit wanted to go. 
See the story in Documentary History of American Industrial Society (edited by 


John R. Commons and Associates), Plantation and Frontier Documents, edited 
by U. B. Phillips, 1909, vol. ii, p. 197 ff. 
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belt.”1 It is no wonder that the local papers, not wholly disinterested 
but not necessarily unwise, were not listened to. The same advice 
had been given to the American farmer since the first settlers landed 
at Jamestown—and he listened as much in the seventeenth as in 
the twentieth centuries ! 

James I and Charles I both regretted that so great a colony as 
Virginia should be built on smoke, and, a generation later, Gover- 
nor Berkeley attributed the discontent and troubles of the Old 
Dominion to “this vicious weed of tobacco, which at length has 
brought them to that extremity, that they can neither handsomely 
subsist with it, nor without it.’? But the temptations of cash for 
the planter and for the crown (in customs revenue) proved too 
much, as it has proved too much ever since. Wherever the Amerti- 
can farmer can grow a simple cash crop he will; and even when 
the cash return has dwindled, the last thing he will willingly do is to 
admit that he must resort to subsistence farming. A change in 
price levels may affect, for instance, the relative proportions of 
lower Mississippi lands devoted to sugar and cotton ; mote ot less 
lucky guesses as to future prices may lead the corn-belt farmer to 
raise more pigs one year and sell more corn direct another, but he 
will not willingly be reduced to the status of a “ peasant,” with a 
small cash income, even though the reduction in status would be 
an economic rise. Despite royal pressure, the Carolinas concen- 
trated on rice and indigo. Despite the dire lesson of the Civil War, 
the South grew cotton and bought food. Thomas Clemson told his 
fellow-citizens, ““\We made cotton to buy Yankee trash; to buy 
western corn, meat and mules, heedlessly destroying our home- 
steads by the most barbarous system of agriculture; our cotton 
fields are hideous wastes—monuments to a people’s folly.’ 

Again and again the South has been told of its sins. The compul- 
sory diversification following such disasters as the frosts of 1894 
and 1895, which destroyed the Florida oranges and led the great 
magnate of the state, Flagler, to encourage early vegetable growing, 
has been regarded by some as a not unmixed disaster. Even the 
boll-weevil, enemy of the cotton-crop, has had his ravages palliated 


1 Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle Border, 1917, p. 234. 

2 Quoted in G. L. Beer, The Old Colonial System, 1912, Part I, vol. ti, p. 119. 

8 Quoted by F. B. Simkins and R. H. Woody, South Carolina During Recon- 
struction, 1931, p. 260. Unlike most students of the problem, Messrs. Simkins 
and Woody show sympathetic understanding of the one-crop farmer’s mind. 
“ But it is likely that the farmers were wiser than their critics. What satisfactory 
substitutes could they have found for cotton? ... The quality of the soil, and 
the moderate rainfall and excessive heat of the summer, the very characteristics 
which hindered diversity, made South Carolina one of the regions of the world 
almost ideal for the difficult art of cotton growing.” Ibid., p. 261-2. 
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on the ground that he enforces diversified farming. As the poet 
uts it : 
E “‘ The boll-weevil says to the farmer, 
T’ll learn you a little sense ; 
T’ll learn you to raise your own food stuffs 
And cut down your expense.”! 


Mote intellectual arguments are advanced to convince the South 
that its dependence on great cash crops is a mistake. “ The single- 
money crop system of farming relies upon a false application of the 
doctrine of diminishing returns. The farmer is a consumer as well 
as a producer of values. When the doctrine of comparative advan- 
tage is applied to the farmer at the point of consumption, then it is 
manifestly wise for him to produce his own ‘ hog and hominy, hay 
and forage,’ as the phrase goes down South. It is a spare-time, by- 
products proposition for the cotton and tobacco farmer. He cannot 
hope to be a self-sufficing farmer, but it is an economic necessity 
for him to be a self-feeding farmer.” 

The merits of diversification have been preached in the North as 
well as in the South. James J. Hill, greatest of western railway 
magnates, who took a prudential interest in the farming practices of 
the lands from which he drew his freights, declared in 1883, “‘ For 
some years I have felt that our farmers depended too much on the 
cultivation of grain, which in a short time must impoverish their 
land. I think it is a safe estimate to say that every year there is 
destroyed in our state by fire, or otherwise not used, an amount of 
gtass and fodder that would produce beef and dairy yield equal in 
value to the entite wheat crop of the state.’ 

But despite lavish advice, the American farmer has steadily held 
to the view that he knows his own business best and that he is 
entitled to exploit the estate given him so as to produce a cash 
income. Farming, to use the American census term, is a “ gainful 
occupation ” like any other—or if it is not it ought to be. And if 
with increasing frequency the deserved gains have not been won, 
that is in itself a proof that something is wrong with America. The 
grievance has been not so much absolute poverty as such, but rela- 
tive failure to advance or retreat on even terms with industry or 


* Quoted in H. W. Odum, An American Epoch, 1930, p. 216, 

* E. C, Branson, quoted in S. H. Hobbs, North Carolina, Economic and S ocial, 
1930, pp. 115-16, 
_ *J. J. Pike, Life of James J. Hill, 1917, vol. i, p. 366. Even more significant 
is the calculation Hill made as to the prospects of recovery after the panic of 
1893. “ The new agricultural portions of the West where the farms have not been 
long enough under cultivation to lose their Sertility will, I think, be the first to recover.” 
Ibid., vol. i, p. 444. The italics are mine. 
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business. The farmer has always seen himself as the real support of 
the state (as until the past generation he has been), and the rewards 
for that support have been increasingly meagre.’ 

One of the paradoxes of the situation was that the farmer, in the 
North, gave support to a patty whose high tariff policy put the 
burden of America’s industrial development on agriculture, 
justifying it by arguments like those to which the farmer refused to 
listen when they were addressed to himself. The profits which the 
farmer was reluctant to employ in improving his own land and 
diversifying his own range of production were, with his own 
_ uncomprehending consent, taken from him; in part, to diversify 
the national estate. A rigorous maximiser of his own profits, the 
farmer was willing, for emotional reasons, to support a party which 
catried out a policy of sacrificing the immediately profitable 
exploitation of the land to schemes of mote varied national econo- 
mic activity. As long as the character of Republican policy was 
hidden from the farmer by satisfactory cash returns, as long as the 
taking up of more land was profitable, and as long as prices enabled 
him to bear the burden of debt incurred in that process, the farmer 
was aggrieved, perhaps, but not embittered. 

But the embittering was progressive. The rise and fall of the 
price level always caught the farmer out, since, in times of high 
prices, he borrowed so much that the advantage of paying his old 
debts cheaply was lost; then, when prices fell, he had to pay in 
“sound money ” what he had borrowed in “ greenbacks,” or in 
dollars priced, by him, in silver and now payable in gold. The great 
“ Granger ” agitation of the seventies, the still more formidable 
Populist uprising of the late eighties and nineties were, in part, due 
to resentment of the results of a monetary policy which bore so 
heavily on the land. It began to be suspected that the generosity of 
the government in its land policy was more than compensated for 
by its rigour in monetary and tariff legislation. A man ought to be 
given a chance to make his living on the land; he was. But those 
chances seemed to be reduced to little, and not only by disasters like 
flood and drought and pestilence. These were old enemies, the 
Hessian fly of the Revolutionary period was the predecessor of the 


1 “ Like the physiocrats, the farmers were wont to look upon agriculture and 
land as the source of all wealth and to divide society into the two classes of 
producers and non-producers, including in the latter all those engaged in the 
distribution of the former. Although the indispensableness of the non- 
productive class to society was often admitted, that class was nevertheless 
looked upon distinctly as a necessary evil, which ought to be restricted to 
the smallest possible dimensions ; and it was always stated that the proportion 
of the returns received by the distributing factors was altogether too large.” 
Solon J. Buck, The Granger Movement, 1913, p. 16. 
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grasshopper of the seventies ; there had been good crops and bad 
crops since the beginning of time. But it was a very different matter 
when a good crop brought no proper reward, when the divine 
bounty was made empty by the craft of man. From 1886 to 1890 
“although the number of men engaged in agriculture increased 
and the amount of capital invested in improved land and machinery 
was constantly and rapidly increasing, the resulting increased 
production brought in little or no more revenue than had the 
smaller crops of fifteen or twenty years before.”! There were ups 
and downs, but the same circumstances recurred. It was a natural 
conclusion that “ there is something radically wrong in our indus- 
trial system. There is a screw loose. The wheels have dropped out 
of balance. The railroads have never been so prosperous, and yet 
agriculture languishes. The banks have never done a better or more 
profitable business and yet agriculture languishes. Manufacturing 
enterprises have never made more money or been in a more 
flourishing condition, and yet agriculture languishes. Towns and 
cities flourish and ‘ boom’ and yet agriculture languishes. Salaries 
and fees were never so temptingly high and desirable, and yet 
agriculture languishes.”* Forty-seven years later it is the same 
story. “ The present acute economic emergency being in part the 
consequence of a severe and increasing disparity between the prices 
of agricultural and other commodities, which disparity has largely 
destroyed the purchasing power of farmers for industrial products, 
has broken down the orderly exchange of commodities, and has 
seriously impaired the agricultural assets supporting the national 
credit structure, it is hereby declared that these conditions in the 
basic industry of agriculture have affected transactions in agricul- 
tural commodities with a national public interest.”* \What was the 
complaint of the farm newspapers has become the problem of the 
nation. 

What forces have reduced the support of the commonwealth to 
the status of a poor relation P One is permanent ; the exhaustion of 
the utilisable public lands. The North American continent had 
offered to the settler the opportunity to make a farmer out of him- 
self, always at little and finally at no cost in money. The existence 
of land as practically a free good had had the profoundest effect on 
the national character and institutions, just as the very different 
English system has had profound effects on English character and 


1 Buck, op. cit., p. 33. 

* Progressive Farmer (Raleigh), April 28, 1887, quoted in J. D. Hicks, The 
Populist Revolt, 1931, p. 54. 

® Agricultural Adjustment Act and Emergency Farm Mortgage Act (Public-No, 
10-73d Congress) (1933). 
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institutions. Before the end of the nineteenth century, free land 
was no mote. The want of rain in the country west of the Missouri 
had proved an impassable barrier to expansion. Two generations 
before, the “ Great American Desert ” had proved a myth, but a 
season of dry years in the eighties proved that the new desert was 
no myth. Hitherto each generation of the energetic, the dissatisfied, 
the unlucky had been able to “go west and grow up with the 
country.” They left behind them on the exhausted soils of New 
England and the South, the enfeebled remnants of a population 
bled of its most vital elements, a population which has been such an 
asset to the realist novelist and dramatist, to Mr. Caldwell and Mr. 
O’Neil. They also left behind them the successful, the contented, 
the men of capital, the farmers who had been Europeanised by 
success into proprietors of assets too valuable to be abandoned in 
favour of the most agreeable prospects in the West. The American 
farmer of the classical model was still the semi-nomad but the 
internal emigration was stopped. The West no longer drew off in 
each generation the discontented. 

The new European immigrants might work abandoned farms in 
New England as truck gardens or tobacco fields with a patient 
industry not in the American tradition; they might find in the 
cut-over timber land opportunities for a meagre livelihood generous 
by the standards of Poland; but they were debarred from the 
great American experience of a rise, in one generation, into inde- 
pendence at a “ natural ” level of economic well-being. They could 
no longer pursue happiness on the old open, if not easy terms. 

But however this might harm the newcomers or the Americans 
who had not got in on the ground floor, it should, at first sight, 
have helped the existing farm population. For the first time, there 
was no great reserve of free land to lessen the profits of property. 
But if there was none in America, there was plenty elsewhere. 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Australia, Argentina—these were the new 
frontiers whose development hurt the American farmer and were 
bound to hurt him, as long as he produced an export surplus large 
enough to affect the domestic market. And, although the share of 
the domestic market grew and grew, the great staples, cotton, corn, 
wheat, were still world crops. é 

Even the new lands of the newer countries were not inexhaust- 
ible. The time might have come when the land of the United States 
might begin to pay rent to its owners on a handsome scale, had the 
population of the world and of the United States continued to grow 
in the old lavish way. But it did not. As in the case of the tariff, 
the farmer allowed his political and religious passions to blind him 
to some of his economic interests ; for to keep America Protestant 
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and Nordic, the farmer supported immigration legislation that 
limited directly his internal market and, indirectly, his external 
market, in a Europe to which the closing of the gates of oppor- 
tunity in America was another blow at its purchasing power. 

Other forces hurt the American farmer in common with the 
farmer in all the temperate countries, but more severely since a 
great part of American agriculture consisted in turning corn (maize) 
into fats via the pig. But the tropical vegetable oils undercut 
American lard, which found itself in the position of British coal in 
face of mineral oil. The decline in the importance of cotton, as a 
result of the new synthetic fabrics, of course affected the cotton 
states; and the wool growers too had to lament the change in 
fashion which cut into their market. 

The political strength of the agricultural interest was affected by 
a technical triumph of the farmer. The high cost of labour, which 
had been the limiting force on all land speculation in America, had 
made the American farmer machine-minded. From the beginning 
of the republic, the inventive genius of the American had been at 
work: the cotton-gin of 1794, the McCormick reaper, the long 
series of inventions which replaced, in two generations, tools and 
methods as old as Egypt with an elaborate mechanical equipment 
which was the special pride of the American farmer, reduced labour 
costs rapidly and seemed to have turned the old obstacle, high 
labour-costs, which had made mere landowning of so little profit in 
the past. To-day, cotton-picking is the only great labour cost which 
has not been seriously affected by the machine—and there are high 
hopes that the problem will soon be solved. Improved breeding 
and seeds have, by increased production, replaced some of the 
frontier lands no longer open to exploitation by agricultural min- 
ing. Production has thus been increased, while rural population 
and acreage have been stationary. But the political weight of the 
rural sections has suffered. In 1910, the census showed for the first 
time an excess of urban over rural population—and for the first 
time Congress neglected to carry out its duty of redistributing seats 
in accordance with population. In the equal representation of states 
in the Senate, the farmers began to see their last stronghold. Mr. 
Garner, at the moment Vice-President of the United States, advo- 
cated the division of his own state of Texas into five new states, 
since “ the final contest in national affairs will be one in which the 
congested North and East will be arrayed against the more sparsely 
settled sections of the West and South.”: And since the end of the 
war and the consequent collapse of farm prices, Congress has had to 
make repeated attempts to persuade the farmer that his just claims 

*'W. J. McConnell, Social Cleavages in Texas, 1925, p. 133. 
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were not being neglected ; that is to say that he was still to get his 
share of the national income—in cash. 

The deflation of 1920 cut down the total farm income from 
$17,600,000,000 in 1919 to $10,260,000,000; all branches of 
American industry suffered, but when the great boom had come by 
1926, the farm income had crept up only to $12,985,000,000. 
When the next collapse came, farm income again fell faster (though 
from a less dizzy height) than industrial income. By 1931, it was 
only $6,900,000,000.! 

Even more infuriating than the collapse in income and more 
disturbing to the stability of the credit structure of the country, was 
the disappointment of the hopes of capital gains on which, like the 
first settlers, the American farmer had set his heart. He had borne 
with much, in the hope of cashing in his improvements, of reaping 
not only a tolerable cash income, but also profits from land as 
capital. In such hopes he often borrowed money to buy mote land 
in good times and bote ill the burden of his hopes when prices fell. 
A large part of the growth of tenant farming that alarmed 
observers was due to this speculative discounting of farm values. 
Often the tenant was a kinsman of the owner or, even when he 
was not, the owner was less likely to be a far-away magnate than a 
resident in the nearby village, reaping the fruits of his industry and 
speculative boldness. The speculative boldness lay behind the 
gteat increase of farm indebtedness before the World War ; it was 
-an indication of the rosy prospects which the staple producing 
farmers saw before them. “ Farm mortgage debt doubled between 
1910 and 1920 but this increase was seemingly justified by a rapid 
increase in land values.’* Such an increase in debt and in land 
values seemed fully justified by the American tradition. “We 
held out to our farmers as a reward for their labor, not a fair return 
in cash for the crops harvested, but an increasing equity in the 
lands themselves, as the country might settle up and the value of 

1 In a representative farm state like Minnesota, farm prices declined by Decem- 
ber 1932 to 34:2 per cent. of an index of which 1924-6 prices were the basis. 
‘In 1932 a composite physical unit of agricultural products would purchase 
about 60 per cent. as much of the things that the farmer buys as it had in the 
three years 1924-26.” R. S. Veale, Impact of the Depression on Business Activity 
and Real Income in Minnesota, 1933, Pp. 10. 

2 Among the population of “ Aton” were “one hundred retired farmers 
whose returns from their farms will not average more than six hundred dollars 
yearly.” N. L. Sims, A Hoosier Village, A Sociological Study, 1912, p. 37. Ata 
higher level were the Kaetterhenrys of Miss Ruth Suckow’s Country People 
who were able to retire as a result of the post-war Iowa land-boom which 
covered Southern California with bungalows and Iowa with mortgages. 

3 Evans Clark and J. B. Galloway, The Internal Debts of the United States, 1933, 


p- 24. 
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the lands might increase.” It was a hope as old as the first settle- 
ments, a hope that is only now, if even now, being reluctantly 
abandoned. The faith dies hard but it will be put to it to survive the 
blows of the last sixteen years—and the hardest of all is the relief 
programme which pays the farmer not to grow, to leave land idle. 
The decline of the agricultural interest is, to the American, 
horridly unnatural. “ All would agree that no matter what the cost 
may be, the American farmer must not be allowed to sink to the 
level of a ‘ peasant.’ In the farmer is the repository of virtues 
and national health. ‘‘ Those who labour in the earth are the 
chosen people of God, if ever He had a chosen people, whose 
breasts He had made His peculiar deposit for substantial and 
genuine virtue. It is the focus in which he keeps alive that sacred 
fire w!.ich otherwise might escape from the face of the earth. 
Corruption of morals in the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon of 
which no age or nation has furnished an example. . . . Generally 
speaking, the proportion which the aggregate of the other classes 
bears in any State to that of its husbandmen, is the proportion of its 
unsound to its healthy parts.’’* If this be true and if we are to 
accept the reasoned conclusions of modern observers, the doom of 
the United States is sealed. Less land, less labour can produce 
enough food for the American population whose days of increase 
seem to be drawing to a close. A century ago, men could look 
forward confidently to a great commonwealth of five hundred 
million citizens. Those dreams are over. Already marginal land is 
going out of cultivation, is falling into the hands of the state as the 
ultimate source of agricultural credit. ‘“‘ Now, when the agricul- 
tural conquest of the continent is scarcely more than half complete 
. . the situation has become so altered that the former land 
policies are clearly obsolete.”* The appeal of the land now is not 
to the energetic man ready to take the capital goods provided by a 
lavish nature and enrich himself and the nation thereby, but to the 
victim of the industrial break-down. He is to go back to the land, 
since he has failed in the machine world, and his exile is to be made 
tolerable for him, as far as it can be, by social advantages whose 
merits hard adversity is now preaching to a disillusioned people. 
The disillusionment of the American farmer is only the repetition 
on a vast scale of the disillusionment of the early projectors and of 


*W,. L. Harding, quoted in A. E. Taylor, Corn and Hog Surplus of the Corn 
Belt, 1932, p. 253. 

> Herbert Heaton, “ The American Farmer,” Political Quarterly, vol. iv. 

* Jefferson, Notes on Virginia, Works (Monticello Edition), 1904 (first pub- 
lished 1784), vol. ii, p. 229. 

* Recent Social Trends, vol. i, p. 118. 
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the innumerable hopeful Americans who have died “ land poor.” 
The “ Cultivation of the Earth” said Jared Eliot, nearly two hun- 
dred years ago “ affords the most useful Philosophy, pens to us a 
glorious scene and discovery of the Wisdom and Power of the 
Creator and Governor of the World.” The American farmer has 
expected more tangible rewards from the great treasure house 
opened to him than that : 


“QO, fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas.” 


(Sua st bona norint, ay there’s the rub!) 

It is an old story, the preaching of the intangible rewards of 
farming by townsmen to farmers. But before the American 
farmer can be induced to see his own spiritual good so clearly 
that his share in the national cash dividend is a matter of little 
importance to him, he will have to be remade and a tradition of 
centuries abandoned. 

Once the basis of all American society, overwhelmingly stronger 
than any other interest in political power and economic importance, 
the American farmer is to-day the permanent problem of American 
society. For long compelled by the high tariff policy which, in the 
main, he supported, to bear a large part of the burden of industrial- 
ising the United States, he may become partly parasitic on the 
industries that, in his lusty youth, he bore on his back. Since the 
collapse of 1920, he has received a sixth of the national income 
although he owns a fifth of the national property. Half a continent 
has been given to the American farmer to exploit and, in that 
exploitation, he has been free to an unparalleled extent from legal 
and political obstacles in the free exercise of his energies. He has 
taken no thought for the morrow, but it has at last come. 

Against the relegation of agriculture to a comparatively minor 
place in the national life, not only farmers, but millions of Ameti- 
cans with no direct economic interest involved, will fight bitterly ; 
for the United States, which the farmers made, is not ungrateful. 
John Bull is no more a literal representation of the average English- 
man than Marianne is of the average Frenchwoman, but Uncle Sam, 
the shrewd farmer reading his paper in the country-store, represents 
a not very distant past and is still to many minds the typical 
American; for even though there are fewer and fewer of him, he is 
not a pattern laid up in heaven or in the dead past, but one 


dominant only yesterday. 


SERVICES AND MONEY RENTS IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY.! 


By E. A. KosmInsky. 


stance of the manorial system. “ Two elements are necessary 

to constitute the manorial arrangement, the peasant village 

and the home farm worked by its help.”’? Curtler defines the manor 
as “a practical working method of estate management by means 
of labour services.’’® In the classical period of the system the unfree 
peasantry is distinguished from the free by its subjection to labour 
dues. Vinogradoff admitted the complexity of the social milieu, 
out of which villeinage emerged, but he was convinced that the 
mass of the villeins were drawn from a once free peasantry, which 
had become impoverished and had fallen into dependence upon 
lords, and that the essence of their asservation lay in their subjec- 
tion to the manorial régime and manorial disciplines According 
to the generally accepted account the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in England saw the predominance of the classical manor, 
based on labour services of unfree peasants. From the end of the 
thirteenth century, and perhaps earlier, labour dues began to be 
replaced by money payments. This substitution, or “ commuta- 
tion,” signifies the dissolution of the manorial system. It gradually 
reshapes the whole basis of manoralism by disconnecting the peasant 
from the economy of the demesneand in the end liberating him from 
personal serfdom, while introducing the hired wage-earner into the 
activities of the demesne and finally breaking up the former economic 
unity of the manor into a number of separate and competing units. 
According to this view commutation is bound up with the 
development of a money economy which decomposes the natural 
economy of the manorialestate.* The problem of its tempo has, since 
Thorold Rogers’ day, been closely connected with that of the effects 


1 This article is based on a report submitted to the Historical Commission of 
the Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., and on the relevant chapters of a book 
shortly to be published in Moscow. 

® Vinogradoff, Villeinage in England, 1892, p. 405. 

*Curtler, The Enclosure and Redistribution of our Land, 1920, p. 1. Cf. Jolliffe 
“Northumbrian Institutions,” E.H.R., 1926, p. 6. “ The heart of feudalism 
is the exploitation of the peasant land by the demesne.” 

* Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor, 2nd ed. 1911, Di 235. 

5 H. Sée, “ L’évolution du régime agraire en Angleterre,” Revue de Synthése 
Historique, 1924, writes “La désorganisation de l’ancien régime manorial se 
produit de bonne heure : elle se manifeste dés le XIV¢ siécle, par la substitution 
des redevances pécuniaires aux corvées et services en nature [commutation] ; 
cette transformation marque le passage de la Naturwirtschaft Ala Geldwirtschaft.” 
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of the Black Death and this to a considerable extent explains the form 
at present assumed by the discussion. It is customary to start with 
an enquiry as to how fat commutation had proceeded prior to the 
Black Death and then to consider the effects of the pestilence. The 
period immediately preceding the Black Death has thus become 
the starting-point of most of thediscussion. In 1866 Thorold Rogers 
insisted that by the middle of the fourteenth century only faint 
traces of labour services remained.* Since 1900 the field has been 
held by the theory put forward by T. W. Page, who concluded 
from a statistical study that towards the middle of that century 
labour dues still prevailed in the East, Midlands and South of 
England (with the exception of Kent). “So far, then,” he says, 
“as concerns predial services it is clear that tenure in villeinage 
was not different in the middle of the fourteenth century from what 
it had been a hundred yeats before.’ Page’s method has since 
been subjected to a number of criticisms which may be sum- 
marised as follows.* First, his chief source, the Ministers’ Accounts, 
though very exact and detailed, does not lend itself readily to a 
study of commutation, apart from the partial and varying annual 
sales of labour dues (Vendicio operum), not does he explain the 
method which he adopted in interpreting it, so that his assertions 
have had to be taken on faith and attempts at verification have 
occasionally revealed errors. Secondly, Page’s material is insuffi- 
cient in quantity, covering only 81 manors in nineteen counties. 
Thirdly, its geographical distribution is unequal; out of his 
nineteen counties seven ate represented by no more than one or 
two manors each. Finally, the greater part of his evidence comes 
from ecclesiastical estates, mostly from those of Ramsey Abbey. 
For these reasons Page’s material justifies only a very limited con- 
clusion, 27x. that in a number of predominantly ecclesiastical manors 
of the Midlands, South and East we finda developed system of labour 
services in the middle of the fourteenth century. A somewhat dif- 
ferent result emerges from a separate study of his lay manors, but 
theseare so few that itis perhaps unwise to draw any deductions from 
them. In other words, Page’s work is subject to the same limitation as 
that of the classical exponents of manorial theory, Seebohmand Vino- 
gtadoff. The conclusions of all three are based chiefly on material 
drawn from large ecclesiastical estates in the South of England.* 


1A History of Agriculture and Prices, 1866, vol. i, p. 81. 

2 The End of Villeinage in England, New York, 1900, p. 47. > 

3 Vinogradoff in E.H.R., 1900, p. 7753 Feiling, ibid., 19113; Gray, ibid., 1914. 

4 Levett, in Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, vol. v, p. 147 5¢q. j 

5 Kosminsky, ‘The Hundred Rolls of 1279-80 as a source for English 
Agrarian History,” Economic Hist. Review, 1931, pp. 19-22. 
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A new direction was given to the enquiry by H. L. Gray’s 
atticle, “ The Commutation of Villein Services in England before 
the Black Death,”! which drew upon an entirely new soutce, well 
known to genealogists but little used by historians, the Inguzsitiones 
Post Mortem. Gray made a study of these during the years 1334 to 
1342 (7-16 Edward III) and in the 521 inquisitions which he 
investigated the material is distributed more or less evenly over 
the counties and refers almost exclusively to lay estates. Moreover, 
he based his calculations on rather different principles from those 
of Page. According to Gray, Page left out of account one important 
item of the tenants’ obligations, viz. the redditus assisae, the regular 
money payments due from the free tenants and from many of the 
villeins. There were moreover a number of other sources of pay- 
ment, the awxilia and tallagia (which wete sometimes very consider- 
able), the profits of the court, which fell largely on the villein, and 
the revenue from the mills, often farmed, which were ignored by 
Page, who consequently obtained a somewhat distorted view of the 
character of the economy prevailing on a number of his estates. 
To escape the danger of a similar distortion Gray compared the 
size, or to be more exact the value, of the labour dues with the 
value of the redditus assisae and auxilia.2» He found, to begin with, 
that Page’s assumption that proximity to London facilitated com- 
mutation was unjustified and that if anything the contrary was the 
case. Predial services were rarest of all in the North and West and 
there were only traces of them to the North and West of a line 
drawn from Boston to the estuary of the Severn. As for the South- 
East, labour dues were absent or insignificant in about half of the 
309 manors studied, but the system was in full force in one-sixth 
and partially in existence in one-third. Labour dues became more 
important as the South-East was approached and were specially 
strong in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Hertfordshire and Sussex 
though there were none in Kent. All this applies to lay estates. 
The ecclesiastical material was studied separately from the Ministers’ 
Accounts of nine dioceses during vacancy and from the extents of 
the alien priories seized by the king in 18 Edward II and of the 
Hospitallers in 1338. The results are the same, except that commu- 
tation in the North-West had gone even further on the monastic 
estates, though it should be noted that Gray made no use of Page’s 
chief source, the possessions of the great monasteries. Gray’s final 
conclusion was that commutation went on equally on ecclesiastical 


1 BAR... 1914. 
_ * Gray leaves out other payments as of secondary importance. At the same 
time he does not distinguish the redditus of free tenants from those of villeins 
since in most cases the sources do not enable the distinction to be made , 
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and lay estates. In both, most of the services had been commuted 
prior to the Black Death in the North-West, while in the South- 
East they were to be found everywhete, and in some districts 
were the rule rather than the exception. On the whole this meant a 
return to Rogers’ conclusions, though for the South-East Page 
was partly, but only partly, right. 

Gray’s treatment of the problem has, however, raised many 
doubts. Does a simple comparison between labour dues and money 
payments (the latter relating to free as well as to villein tenants) 
solve the problem of commutation ? Do money payments always 
arise as a result of the commutation of labour dues? He has 
undoubtedly proved that by the middle of the fourteenth century 
the traditional manorial economy based on labour services was 
much more feebly represented in the North and West than in the 
South and South-East. But does this necessarily imply that in the 
North and West commutation had proceeded further, z.e. that here, 
as well as in the South-East, labour dues had once prevailed and 
were now giving way to money payments ? How, in that case, are 
we to explain the greater speed of commutation in the most 
economically backward part of England and the survival of a 
natural economy, in the shape of labour services, in the areas of 
most active money turnover ? 

This brings us to a problem which is central to the whole history 
of the manorial system. What is the origin of money payments and 
in particular of the money payments of villeins, especially of their 
redditus assisae? Gtay’s whole argument rests on the assumption 
that the chief component of the redditus is to be found in commuted 
labour dues. But Vinogradoff long ago pointed out the double 
origin of money rents, some being gafo/, the ancient payments of 
the tenants, others the ma/, mol ot mail paid in commutation of 
labour services.1 Of the other payments auxilium and tallagium 
obviously could not be the result of commutation, though some of 
the smaller customary rents did emerge from the substitution of 
money for the smaller labour dues, chiefly extraordinary services 
not connected with the cultivation of the demesne.? But what 
about the great bulk of villein payments ? Professor Levett, in her 
remarkable work on the Black Death, analysed the whole item 
redditus assisae in the Ministers’ Accounts of the Bishopric of 
Winchester and came to the conclusion that these payments were 
not the result of commutation.’ Instead she concluded, though very 


1 Growth of the Manor, p. 329; Villeinage in England, pp. 291, 307. 
2.N. Neilson in Oxford Studies, vol. ii. evan 
8“ The Black Death on the Estates of the See of Winchester,” in Oxford 


Studies, vol. v, pp. 14-20. 
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cautiously, that the basis of the redditus assisae was to be found in 
earlier money payments (gabulum), which in their turn may have 
atisen from the commutation of rents in kind. At times money 
rent may even precede labour dues and be replaced by them. 

But if the redditus assisae studied by Gray were not the result of a 
commutation of labour services, then the whole of his problem has 
been wrongly formulated and at the root of the error lies the 
assumption, derived from the classical theory, that manors based 
on labour dues predominated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Up to the present, no one has investigated the real relations of the 
predial and money elements in the manor at the height of the feudal 
epoch. The founders of the classical theory, Seebohm and Vino- 
gtadoff, made no quantitative investigations and confined them- 
selves to general statements, derived from specific and limited 
material, and the alleged rapid progress of commutation in the 
backward counties of the North and West will remain a paradox 
until an answer has been found to a fundamental question, wz. 
whether the typical manor with its labour services ever prevailed 
in the North and West, even in these early times. 

A certain amount of evidence has already been accumulated in 
answer to this question. Stenton’s researches have shown that in 
the Northern Danelaw (East Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire and Rutland) the typical manor, 
with serfdom and labour-dues, was never a predominating institu- 
tion. Gray’s well-known work, English Field Systems (1915), 
revealed the existence in medieval England of a whole variety of 
local field types, and thereby forces us to consider the possibility 
of local variations in the structure and organisation of rural 
institutions as well. In particular the close connection of the North- 
ern and Western types of cultivation with Celtic systems lends 
special significance to the imperfect development of manorialism, 
which is characteristic of Welsh agriculture in the fourteenth 
century as depicted in the Survey of the Honour of Denbigh. Jolliffe’s 
article further subtracted from the area of the “ typical ” manor 
the extreme North of England—Northumbria, which includes 
Lancashire, the Lothians and the highlands of Yorkshire. Accord- 
ing to him the manorial structure of Northumbria is marked by 
the following peculiarities: the insignificant part played by the 
demesne and consequently the comparative independence of the 
village communities ; large estates, composed of many, often tens 


* “ ‘Types of Manorial Structure in the Northern Danelaw,” in Oxford Studies 
vol. ii; Documents illustrative of the Social and Economic History of the Danelam, 
British Academy, 1920; “ The Danes in England,” History, 1920. : 

*“ Northumbrian Institutions,” E.H.R., 1926. 
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and scores of vills managed from one centre, which is often a 
mediatised hundred ; and dues based not on the holding, but on a 
personal nexus with the lord, the differences in the payments of 
free and unfree tenants being very small. The direct dependence of 
unfree vills on the dominus superior, the insignificance of labour dues, 
the predominance of rents in kind and of the perquisites of the 
courts, all approximate these estates to those of Wales and to 
those in the early stages of manorial development in Anglo-Saxon 
England. There are similarities to the Welsh system even in the 
terminology employed. The smaller dues are commuted rapidly 
and easily. All this is to a great extent due to the predominance of 
a pastoral economy over arable farming. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries appear the first attempts to reconstruct the 
old system on manorial lines, chiefly on church estates. 

Thus we have an entirely new picture. The starting-point of the 
development was not the same in different areas, and the differences 
which we discover between them in the fourteenth century can be 
traced much further back. In order to pose the problem of com- 
mutation correctly it is necessary to begin by establishing the 
relation between labour dues and money payments in different 
parts of England at an earlier epoch, /.e. in the classical period of 
the manorial system round about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. A simple statistical examination of the theory that the 
manor with labour dues predominated at that period will alone 
establish a firm starting-point for the solution of the problem. 

In attempting to answer this question I shall rely chiefly on two 
well-known sources, both of which have until recently been 
insufficiently utilised, véz. the Hundred Rolls of 1279-80 and the 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem of Henry III and part of Edward I. The 
Hundred Rolls, being fragments of an exhaustive national survey, 
covet only a few Midland counties and even these not completely. 
They relate to South Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, parts of 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, the greater part of Oxford- 
shire and two hundreds of Warwickshire. ‘This is mostly an area 
of arable cultivation, where the manorial system appears in its 
clearest form. Within this area 650 vills have been investigated, 
and it is one of the chief advantages of this source that the unit used 
in the description is not the manor but the vill, since this enables 
us also to discover formations of non-manorial type. Moreover its 
descriptions are comprehensive, including all the various types of 
estates, large and small, lay and ecclesiastical. The defects of the 
source ate its many gaps and frequent mistakes and distortions of 
figures ; but if we do not aim at perfect exactitude and exhaustive 
detail, but are satisfied by approximate and general conclusions, it 
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is quite sufficiently reliable. The other source, the Inquisitiones Post 
Mortem, containing surveys of estates of deceased tenants-in-chief, 
is important in that it enables the impressions derived from the 
Hundred Rolls to be extended to other parts of England and to be 
pushed somewhat further back in point of time.+ 

The first task to be attempted on the strength of the Hundred 
Rolls is to determine the various types of estate structure, in 
order to establish how far they correspond to that of the classical 
manor. Now Vinogradoff contrasts the extreme diversity of 
manorial relations in Domesday Book with the rounded symmetry 
of the manor as it appears in the Hundred Rolls,? but Maitland had 
already pointed out the exceptional variety of manorial structure 
in those very Hundred Rolls and the presence of non-manorial 
elements.? One of the results of the present investigation is to 
show that the identity of the manor with the vill, which the 
majority of students (including Maitland)! have regarded as 
characteristic of the English village, at least in the area of the typical 
manor, is by no means universal in the villages described by our 
source. In Cambridgeshire out of 112 villages accounted for, only 
12 coincide with manors; the rest are divided and intermixed 
between manorial units of the most varied structure. In Bedford- 
shire only 7 out of 25 vills are not so divided. In Huntingdonshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Warwickshire about one-half coincide with 
manors. A majority of manors identical with vills is to be found 
only in Oxfordshire, where 191 do and 111 do not coincide. On 
the whole out of 650 vills described and investigated, 336 are not 
identical with manors. In Northumbria, the Danelagh and East 
Anglia the coincidence is (we already know) extremely rare. This 
lack of identity is a fact of the first importance, since it is from the 
vill that the typical manor derives most of its essential features ; it 
is only qua vill that the manor functions also as a village com- 
munity and as a unit for police and fiscal purposes. Thusa reputedly 
typical feature of the manor must be dropped and we shall have to 
accept von Below’s view that the want of coincidence between 
village and estate suggests that communal relations developed 
earlier than the estate and without any formative influence 
from it. 

‘A fuller discussion of these two sources will be found in the author’s 
“Studies in the History of the English Village” (in Russian), Tradi Instituta 
Istorit, vol. i; “ The Problem of Commutation,” ébid., vol. iii; “‘ The Hundred 
Rolls of 1279-80,” Economic History Review, 1931. 

2 Growth of the Manor, PP. 299-300, 
* Pollock and Maitland, History of English Lam, vol. i, p. 594 Seq. 


* Selden Soc., vol. ii, p. xl; History of English Law, vol. i, p. 596; Vi 
Growth of the Manor, p. 361 seq. ry of Eng »P. 596; Vinogradoff, 
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Furthermore, the manor does not always constitute a tenurial 
unit. On all sides it is held of different persons, which might lead 
to great complexity of rights within the confines of a single manor. 
The manots are interwoven with each other in a most complicated 
way. The lord of one manot is often the free tenant of another, and 
from an economic point of view the lands in respect of which he 
is a tenant form part of the demesne of his own manor. Sometimes 
a free tenant of a manor has his own tenants, his own villeins and 
even his own court, which entitles us to regard his holding as a 
sepatate manor, or sub-manor. In some places there can be a 
sub-manor within a sub-manor; in one Oxfordshire manor we 
find such a sub-manor with villeins in the fourth degree of sub- 
manorialisation.2. The symmetry of manorial relations was being 
broken by the alienation of lands, which prior to the Statute of 
QOuia Emptores took the form of subinfeudation. Subinfeudation 
often inserted between the lord of a manor and the actual holders 
of the land a whole ladder of tenants and separated the actual 
holding from the manor, especially if one of the intermediate rungs 
wete the /ibera elemosina. A similar part was played by the alienation 
of rents, in consequence of which the tenants of one lord often 
paid rent to another, or even to two or more lords. Finally many 
free tenants, and sometimes also villeins, held land of several lords 
in several manors and in this way quite considerable agglomerations 
of an intermanorial type were formed. The perfect example of 
these is provided by the possessions of Roger de Willey in Bedford- 
shire, as described in an Inquisition Post Mortem. His holding con- 
sisted of about fifty small tenements held of various persons and in 
various vills and embracing a total of over 200 acres. Holdings of 
this kind cannot be reconciled with the predominance of manorial 
atrangements. Finally, there are to be found estates of a plainly 
non-manorial type, which do not belong to any manor and them- 
selves do not constitute one. There might even be villein holdings 
which belonged to no manor and a man might have villeins in 


1 The Master of the Templars holds his land in Duxford (Cambridgeshire) of 
seven different lords, a piece from each. R.H., vol. ii, p. 581, and there are even 
more complicated cases, e.g. the domain of Robert Tybotot in Harleston 
(Cambridgeshire), zbd., pp. 551-2. oe ees 

2 R.H., vol. ii, pp. 820-821. J. Clifford holds a sub-manor with villeins and 
a court of the manor of Thame, belonging to the Bishop of Lincoln, L. de 
Chiselhampton holds a sub-sub-manor with villeins of John Clifford. W. 
Bluntesdene holds a sub-sub-sub-manor with villeins of L. de Chiselhampton. 
Nich. Marmiun holds a sub-sub-sub-sub-manor with villeins and a court of 
W. Bluntesdene and finally among the tenants of Nich. Marmiun there is one 
who in turn has tenants of his own. 

3 .P.M., t. Edw. I, file 22/2. 
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someone else’s manor.1 It was possible for the tenement of one 
villein to enter into several manors and for its dues to be shared 
among several lords.? It is not only in the mingling of their strips 
in the open fields that manors were intermixed; they were inter- 
mixed in ownership, tenure and economy as well. 

Turning to the individual manor, its internal structure will 
be found to vaty in the extreme. It may be entirely without 
land in villeinage, or without demesne, or without freehold. 
There are manors, often of considerable size, which consist of 
demesne only, without or with very little land in the hands 
of tenants. The typical manor, containing demesne, villein 
land and freehold, doubtless predominates, but even within 
that type many variants are possible. Amid the diversity and 
multiplicity of these variants, three main types may be distinguished 
(although they rarely appear in a pute form). The first is character- 
ised by the presence of both demesne and villein land ; this is the 
classical manor of Seebohm and Vinogradoff. The second is a 
complex of free tenements, standing in feudal relation to a lord 
and paying rent to him. The third consists of demesne without 
villein land and is thus independent of an unfree labour force. The 
first of these may be defined as the manorial type and the two 
others as non-manorial, and with this classification as a basis, it is 
possible to determine the relation of the manorial and non- 
manorial elements in the material presented by the Hundred Rolls. 
In these computations no pretence is made at exactitude in the 
resultant figures, which probably afford no more than an indication 
of general tendencies. They show that about 60 per cent. of the 
territory examined is represented by demesnes with dependent 
villein land (¢.e. the typical manorial elements), while 40 per cent., 
a considerable proportion, is non-manorial in character. Thus 
the manor was not altogether a myth in Midland England, and 
from the point of view of structure manorial forms prevail. At 
the same time we are no longer justified in regarding non-manorial 
elements as a mere exception. In some localities their percentage 
is high, exceeding 50 per cent. in Bedfordshire, and in some 
hundreds of Cambridgeshire, Oxfordshire and Warwickshire. 
Pockets with a predominance of non-manorial elements are 

‘ The virgate of John de Pabeham in the manor of Nich. le Cruse (Pudding- 
ton, Beds). R.H., vol. ii, p. 329. 

* Villeins are sometimes jointly possessed by two, four or five lords. R.H., 
vol. ii, pp. 696, 424, 620, 522, etc. 

* The Hundred Rolls of 1279 enabled me to count in only arable land; and 
this, if anything, exaggerates the manorial element. 


: The Warwickshire Hundred Rolls have been studied in the P.R.O. manu- 
script, K. R. Mise. Books, Series 1, No. 15. 
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scattered over the whole of the territory, and if we disregard the 
boundary of the hundreds, the existence of these pockets is even more 
striking. Thus a group of fourteen neighbouring vills in Bedford- 
shire forms an atea in which the non-manorial elements amount 
to 70 pet cent. On the other hand, in Huntingdonshire the per- 
centage falls to 27 and in some hundreds it is lower still. 

It is worth noting at this point that on the whole land in villein- 
age exceeds in area land in demesne and that there is no constant 
tatio between the two. The land in demesne is largest in those 
counties in which land in villeinage is smallest (Cambridgeshire 
and Buckinghamshire) and vice versa (Huntingdonshire, Oxford- 
shire and Warwickshire). The variations are still greater as between 
separate hundreds and estates. All this suggests the important 
conclusion that the ratio between land in villeinage and demesne 
was determined independently of the influence of labour rents. It 
appears to be of ancient origin, since the land in villeinage represents 
the most stable part of the marior. 

Among the non-manorial types of structure, that represented by 
demesne without land in villetnage plays a secondary part, forming 
only 9 per cent. of the territory,? but this numerical estimate is 
somewhat vitiated by the fact that it is very difficult to draw a dis- 
tinguishing line between this sort of demesne and ordinary free- 
hold. In its higher ranges demesne without villeinage represents a 
characteristic formation of non-feudal character, in the shape of 
large estates unprovided with and making no use of villein labour. 
This is found most frequently on the land of Cistercian monasteries 
and is connected with the typical Cistercian economy, dependent 
largely on the labour of conversi, and with pasture-farming, which 
they practised on a large scale. It is characteristic that these lands 
were sometimes situated i” uno clauso.* 


1 These vills are Souldrop, Felmersham, Carlton, Biddenham, Sharnbrook, 
Turvey, Milton, Radwell, Thurleigh, Odell, Bromham, Harrold, Bletsoe and 
Wimington. In these vills land in villeinage formed about 9 per cent. of the 
area and freehold 52 per cent. Nearly half the demesne land was unaccompanied 
by villein holdings, K.H., vol. ii, pp. 321-332. 

2 Or 19 per cent. of all the demesne lands. 

8 The Cistercian monastery of Sawtrey (Huntingdonshire) possesses a num- 
ber of manors with large demesnes and an insignificant amount of tenants’ 
land. In Magna Sawtrey Monacorum the demesne covers 1,440 acres and 
contains a small group of petty cotters. R.H., vol. ii, p. 663; ef. also the 
monastery’s manors in Grafham, ib. p. 623, Magna Ketworth, ib. p. 624, Wine- 
wick, 7b. p. 625, Conington, 7b. p. 652, Gamlingay, ib. pp. 529-534. In the latter 
220 acres of the demesne are in uno clauso. The position is the same in the manor 
of Hantley St. George, ib. pp. 539-546, and in a number of others. The pos- 
sessions of the Cistercian abbeys of Bitlesden, Bruerne and Thame are similar in 
character. The Cistercian house of Stoneleigh possesses a huge demesne in 
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The principal part of the non-manorial lands, however, consists 
in ordinary freeholds, which form about 30 per cent. of the territory 
investigated. This figure compares favourably with the similar 
figure for land in villeinage, which forms about 34 per cent. In 
some hundreds the area in freehold even exceeds that in villeinage* 
and there are estates and sometimes whole vills consisting entirely 
of freeholders, without any villeins at all. The freehold land, 
moreover, comprises both ordinary peasant holdings and small 
estates of higher rank. If we group together the smaller estates of 
this kind, assuming estates of 500 acres and less to fall within the 
category, we shall find that they differ even more widely in structure 
from the typical manor than do the larger estates. They covet over 
one-third of the territory (36 per cent.), reaching 65 per cent. in 
Bedfordshire and falling to 30 per cent. in Huntingdonshire. The 
characteristic feature of their structure is the small place occupied 
by land in villeinage. Whereas in estates of more than 500 acres 
land in villeinage occupies 47 per cent., in these smaller estates it 
occupies only 27 per cent., and whereas in the large manors non- 
manorial elements (#.e. demesne and freehold) account for only 
27 per cent. to 30 per cent., in the small ones they form 48 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. Land in villeinage reaches the highest proportion 
in the largest estates, 7.e. in those of 1,000 acres and more. In these 
(which amount to a third of the total area) it occupies over a half of 
the total arable cultivation (52 per cent.), though even here there 
are variations from county to county and from hundred to hundred. 
The non-manorial elements in these largest manors form 25 per 
cent. to 27 per cent. If we further compare the structure of ecclesi- 
astical and lay estates, it appears that, on the whole, ecclesiastical 
manors are characterised by a higher percentage of land in villeinage 
than those belonging to lay owners. 

These estimates of the manorial and non-manorial elements are 
further affected by the fact that sometimes demesnes, which appear 
to be sufficiently provided with land in villeinage, are nevertheless 


Stoneleigh itself, containing 17 carucates, P.R.O., K.R. Misc. B&s., i, 15, £. xiii. 
This manor has no villeins at all and the small freeholders are very little burdened 
with labour services. Occasionally demesnes of this kind will be found in the 
possession of monasteries not belonging to the Cistercian Order, e.g. Chicksand 
Priory in Haregreave, R.H., vol. ii, pp. 620-621, and even on the possessions of 
some lay lords, e.g. the demesne of Thomas Laungel in Laungel, ib. p. 739, etc. 

‘ This will be found in the Cambridgeshire hundreds of Chilford, Longstow 
and Wetherley, in the Bedfordshire hundred of Willey, in the Buckinghamshire 
hundred of Bunstow, in the Warwickshire hundred of Stoneleigh and in the 
Oxfordshire hundreds of Pyrton, Ewelme and Langtree. 

* The variation is still more marked in individual hundreds, where the per- 
centage ranges from 2 to 66. 
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managed and run in what seems to be a non-feudal and non- 
manorial manner, inasmuch as the land in villeinage is not subject 
to labour dues. ‘Thus a final estimate of the relative importance of 
the two elements in the English village can be arrived at only by 
a further analysis of the various forms of manorial rent and the 
various ways in which the demesne was provided not only with 
villein tenures, but also with the labour services of villein tenants. 

A comparison of the relative importance of labour services and 
money rent can be made by a juxtaposition of the totals of money 
rents in our sources with their evaluations of labour services. Of 
course the data and the comparison based upon it are necessarily 
very ctude. Moreover, whereas the labour services ate all, or almost 
all, contained in the documents, the money tents ate given only in 
part. Asa rule we get only that part of the rent which is described 
as redditus assisae; the auxilium, which may often be arbitrary and 
irregular, is not always given, nor ate some other rents, which are 
paid in money but are often difficult to compute, e.g. the revenues 
of the court (placita et perquisita). Not ate the revenues of 
view of frankpledge, sheriff’s aid, wards and other forinseca servitia' 
always included, though these may sometimes be very important, 
as is shown by the Ministers’ Accounts and the Inquisitiones Post 
Mortem. Furthermore, money payments might be partially substi- 
tuted for labour services in the annual practice of the estate 
(vendicio operum), which need not be reflected in our sources and 
consequently leads to a further exaggeration of the share of labour 
dues in comparison with money rents. Thus we have every ground 
for considering the evaluation of labour dues in our services as an 
overestimate and that of money tents as an underestimate. 

In thus analysing the relation of labour- and money-dues, the 
material has been divided into two groups, an Eastern, represented 
by Huntingdonshire and South Cambridgeshire and a Western, 
represented by Oxfordshire and Warwickshire. The intermediate 
area, represented by Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, could 


1JIn Eltisley (Cambridgeshire) the forinseca servitia of ten holders of half- 
virgates bring in 17s. 9d. R-H., vol. it. 

2 The rents in kind do not play an important part, forming roughly 2 per 
cent. to 3 per cent. of the total payments, but it must be observed that our 
sources do not mention a considerable number of payments in kind which may 
have been paid in fact, in the form of church tithe, banalities and heriot. 
It is also sometimes difficult, in view of the extreme complexity of tenurial 
relations on freehold land, to compute the real amount of freehold rent actually 
paid, and I have been obliged at times to adopt simplified and summary methods 
of dealing with it, especially where it was clear that a more exact computation 
would not seriously affect the conclusion as to the prevalent features of a given 
rent payment. 
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not be utilised here, because for these counties the sources give 
the tents in a form which makes it impossible to separate 
money rents from labour dues. As between the two groups for 
which this separation is possible, we observe the highest develop- 
ment of labour dues in the Eastern group, above all in the three 
Northern hundreds of Huntingdonshire, situated in the area of 
most typical manorial structure. In Cambridgeshire money rents 
on the whole predominate, apparently to a very considerable extent, 
but this predominance is due almost entirely to the prevalence of 
large freehold rents; if we take the rent of the villeins alone, we 
shall find an unmistakable predominance of labour dues (about 
Go per cent.).! For Oxfordshire the computation is very difficult 
and there is a great deal of variation from hundred to hundred, 
but on the whole the dues of the villeins appear to be almost 
equally composed of labour services and money rents, though even 
here the freehold rents produce a total excess of money rents over 
labour dues.? In the hundreds of Warwickshire we find a consider- 
able excess of money rents, forming about 70 per cent. of the total 
rent paid, and here money rents predominate also in the payments 
of the villeins.* Furthermore, if we use the rent to embrace the 


1 According to the Hundred Rolls for Cambridgeshire the total of labour 
services is (in round figures) about £725, of money payments £475, and of rents 
in kind £32. Of these the estimate of the labour services is the least exact, since 
the sources do not always give evaluations of individual services. It has been 
very difficult to estimate the freehold rents ; I was able to compute only a part 
of these, v/z. the rents payable to the lords of those estates which also contained 
villeins. These amounted to £345. To arrive at an estimate of the total freehold 
rent it is necessary to multiply this figure at least twofold. The labour services 
of freeholders and their rents in kind are insignificant. 

* In the hundred of Bampton the labour dues of the villeins are worth £160, 
money rents £140, money rents of freeholders £99. In the hundred of Banbur 
the corresponding figures are £38, £56 and £26. In the hundred of Thame the 
computation was not possible for the whole area, but for the manors for which 
it could be made the figures are £17, £41 and £67. A remarkable excess of 
labour services over money payments in the dues of the villeins is found in the 
hundred of Chadlington, where the respective figures are £218 and £86. For 
other hundreds only approximate and conjectural estimates are possible. In the 
hundred of Billingdon there is a considerable excess of money rents in the 
villein payments and in those of Ploughley and Wotton their money payments 
and labour dues are approximately equal. In the hundred of Ewelme money 
rents apparently predominate. In the hundred of Lewknor the two forms are 
roughly equal. In the hundreds of Langtree and Dorchester the money rents 
of the villeins are considerably in excess of their labour services. 

*In the Warwickshire hundred of Kineton the labour dues of the villeins 
amount to £234, their money rents to £355 and the money rents of freeholders 
to £124. In the hundred of Stoneleigh the corresponding figures are £80, {132 
and £122. In the last case, however, labour dues have been very roughly 
estimated, because the sources do not provide an estimate of individual 
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whole mass of tenants’ payments, including payments to the state, 
the predominance of money rents becomes even more marked. 

Thus we see that the geographical distribution of labour dues 
does not coincide with that of villeinage. The two coincide only in 
Huntingdonshire. In the other counties, a greater development 
of labour dues is found in Cambridgeshire, where villeinage is 
least developed, than in the West, where villeins are more numerous, 
but where money payments predominate. The observation which 
we have already made, vz. that the structure of the manor did 
not emerge under a formative influence of labour dues, is thus once 
more confirmed. 

The question now arises as to how labour services and money 
payments are distributed as between large and small estates. A 
detailed analysis of the material shows that, on the whole, labour 
dues ate most strongly represented on large, and especially on 
ecclesiastical, estates. This fact stands out most plainly in the 
Eastern group, and it is therefore quite clear why the importance 
of labour dues was exaggerated in the classical theory, which was 
chiefly based on material drawn from large, and above all from 
ecclesiastical, estates. As a tule, money rents play a more important 
part in the obligations of small unfree tenants than in those of 
villeins with complete holdings. Here it should be observed that 
the proportion of petty villein holdings is considerably higher in 
the smaller than in the larger estates. The small estate, as has been 
shown above, was characterised by the greater importance of free- 
hold, from which it follows that freehold rent (mostly money 
payments) played a greater part in these manors. But the greater 
part played by money rent in the obligations of the villeins, especi- 
ally in the West, raises the whole problem of the organisation of 
estate economy and above all the question how far the demand of 
the estate for labour was covered by the services of the villeins. 
This is closely connected with the other question of the part played 
by hired labour. 

We have already observed a considerable proportion of estates 
without villeins, amounting to about 19 per cent. of the total and 
as much as 28 per cent. in Cambridgeshire and 34 pet cent. in 
Bedfordshire. To this must be added a large number of estates 
services. Further the estimates do not include certain manors in the hundred of 
Kineton, owing to the illegible state of these portions of the MS. In a very 
few manors it has been impossible to separate the two types of rent. 

1 The Cambridgeshire manors have been divided into six groups, according 
to size, and the average size of the villein holding has been estimated for each 
group. Starting with the smallest manors, the average villein holding in each 
group is respectively 2-7 acres, 5-1 acres, 6-4 actes, 9:2 acres, 8-2 acres and 
10°2 actfes. 
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with villeins but without labour services, and although exact 
estimates are here very difficult, our approximate computation 
raises the total figure for estates not provided with unfree labour 
to 30 per cent. and as much as 42 per cent. in Warwickshire. This 
does not, of course, mean that all other estates were entirely based 
on labour dues. Most commonly manors are of a mixed type, 
where only part of the estate’s demand could be so met. My 
detailed computations suggest that the supply of villein labour was 
insufficient. The large, and especially the ecclesiastical, estates are 
on the whole better provided for than the others, though even 
among these there ate important exceptions, but the small and 
medium-sized estates ate obviously dependent on other labour 
supplies. Where did they obtain these ? In the smaller estates a 
cettain part must have been played by the personal labour of the 
owner and of his family, and in the larger by the labour of unfree 
farm servants and the lower monastic personnel, but there can be 
no doubt that a very considerable part was played by hired labour 
recruited from the large reserves of the small-holding cotters. 

An attempt may now be made to extend the results thus attained 
for the Midlands to the area which lies beyond the limits covered 
by the Hundred Rolls. While working in the Public Record Office 
in the winter of 1925-6, I tried to apply Gray’s methods to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, basing myself upon his chief 
source, the Inguisitiones Post Mortem. The several hundred extents 
then investigated provided me with material for over four hundred 
manors, distributed evenly over different parts of the country. 
For some counties (Lancashire, Staffordshire, \Westmorland and 
Berkshire) the material proved to be very scanty, while for others 
the data is rather summary and obscure. My analysis of these 
inquisitions and a comparison of their data with that obtained from 
other sources, chiefly Ministers’ Accounts for the early seventies 
of the thirteenth century,? led me to the conclusion that this source 
is not very reliable and must be used with circumspection. Side 
by side with clear and exact extents and inventories there are others 
which ate obscure and even entirely inaccurate. The terminology 


1 I tried to find about ten manorial extents for each county and to confine 
myself, as far as possible, to the reign of Henry III, though I was occasionally 
compelled to draw upon extents belonging to the early years of Edward I. For 
some counties I obtained plentiful and detailed material, especially for Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cumberland and Northumberland; but for some others it 
was impossible to find as many as ten satisfactory extents. 

>I compared the extent of the manors of the Earl of Norfolk (I.P.M. t. 
Hen. II, file 38/17) with the Ministers’ Accounts of some manors for roughly 
the same period. Furthermore I compared a number of localities represented 
in the Inquisitions with the corresponding entries in the Hundred Rolls, 
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used is extremely inconsistent and the absence of any clear indica- 
tion of labour dues is not by any means to be taken as evidence 
that such dues really were absent on any given manor. An 
analysis convinced me that what we often have in such cases is a 
total money valuation of all the different kinds of payments. Con- 
sequently I did not include in my calculations any inquisitions, 
which did not contain a clear statement to the effect that no labour 
dues wete in existence. But on the whole, the Inquisitiones Post 
Mortem, however ungrateful a soutce, can still, if carefully used, 
provide us with valuable indications and allow us to discover how 
far some of the observations, which we have so far made, can be 
applied to a wider territory. They also enable us to attempt a task, 
which can be only vaguely adumbrated in a study of the Hundred 
Rolls, 1x. to divide the country into areas characterised by certain 
differences in manorial structure. Fere, above all, the question of the 
spread and distribytion of different forms of rent lends itself to 
investigation, and the Inquisitiones Post Mortem definitely confirm 
our earlier conclusion as to the predominance of money rent in 
thirteenth-century England. That predominance is shown in every 
county for which it is at all possible to compute the relative pro- 
portion of money- and labour-dues. The labour dues turn out to be 
on the whole lower than the money payments, even in the obliga- 
tions of the villeins, though in some counties they are prevalent. 
The area in which the labour services of villeins form the highest 
proportion is in the East, v/v. in Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Northampton- 
shire and Lincolnshire. In these counties the labour services of 
villeins are valued at something like 4o per cent. of the total tenant 
payments. The highest proportion will be found in Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire and Northamptonshire. For Huntingdonshire a 
numerical computation has been found impossible. The second 
place is occupied by the South of England, where the labour dues 
of villeins represent 24 per cent. and to this area must be added the 
Midlands, where they represent 23 per cent. and (somewhat further 
in the same order) the Western counties, where the proportion is 
21 per cent. The information for the North Midlands is obscure. 
In the Northern counties (Yorkshire and those which Jolliffe 
includes under the term Northumbria) labour services are negligible, 


1 Gray writes: ‘‘ Where there is no mention of services, but only the money 
rent, we may safely infer, such is the precision of the documents, that no services 
were obligatory.” E.H.R., 1914, p. 630. Gray seems to have believed implicitly 
in his source and to have made no attempt to criticise it. I had no opportunity 
of verifying his deductions from his material, but I fear that he overlooked 
many of the pitfalls concealed in the Inquisitiones Post Mortem, 
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being considerably below 10 per cent. ; but on the other hand, an 
important part is played by rents in kind, which are insignificant 
in other parts of the country ; these (including the profits of the 
mills, which seem also to have been collected in kind) form in 
Northumbria 36 per cent. and in Yorkshire 22 per cent. of the total 
amount of tenants’ payments. I also attempted to separate the 
money payments of villeins from those of freeholders and reached 
the conclusion that in all the areas, with the exception of the 
Eastern counties, the money rent of villeins formed the greater 
part of the total rent payments. 

All these conclusions, which correspond very closely to those 
which Gray derived from the same source for the epoch immedi- 
ately preceding the Black Death, show that labour dues are most 
strongly represented in the area which is most thickly populated, 
most industrialised, most completely involved in exchange and in 
foreign trade. If this be so, the assumption of the classical theory 
that the process of commutation stands in direct relation to the 
ptogtess of money economy must be qualified. What is more, the 
whole problem of the tempo and chronology of commutation will 
have to be revised. The predominance of money payments has been 
found far back into the thirteenth century and already at that early 
date the geographical distribution of the different forms of rent 
is roughly the same as we find it in the fourteenth century. 

Let us now summarise the general conclusions to which our 
investigations have led us. We may now postulate that in those 
areas of Midland England which are covered by the Hundred 
Rolls of 1279, large manors, in which land in villeinage plays an 
important and freehold only a secondary part, and in which labour 
dues predominate and to a great extent meet the demand of the 
estate for labour, are very strongly represented, especially on 
ecclesiastical land ; but that even in this area the large ecclesiastical 
and lay estate, with its typical feudal characteristics, does not 
account for the whole of the English villages of the thirteenth 
century. Side by side with the large feudal estate we have observed 
many others, small and medium-sized properties in which the 
feudal elements appear in a considerably modified form. In these 
the elements, which we described as non-manorial, are very im- 
portant, money rents decidedly predominate in the obligations 
of the villeins, to say nothing of the freeholders, the demesne is 
insufficiently provided with unfree labour, and the unfree peasants 
ate often insufficiently provided with land and therefore form a 
mote likely reserve of hired labour, than peasants conforming 
mote closely to the pure villein type. We know, of course, very 
little about the small estate, since it has left hardly any record of its 
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economy, but we can imagine for ourselves its peculiar arrange- 
ments. On it the unfree peasant communities do not play a notice- 
able part, the court may as often be absent as present and the owner 
depends upon hited workers for whatever outside labour he 
requires, and himself mostly receives money rent from his free and 
unfree tenants alike. Thus while the large estate represents the 
stronghold of feudal production, the smaller properties represent 
forms we usually associate with its dissolution, and the importance 
of this fact is enhanced by the size of the area occupied by these 
small estates. As we have seen, over a third of the territory investi- 
gated in the Hundred Rolls is covered by estates in which the arable 
land is 500 acres and less, another third by estates of 500 to 1,000 
actes, and approximately the same by estates exceeding 1,000 actes. 
The arrangements on the small estates were therefore bound to 
affect the general character of the English village as a whole. 

In spite of an important defect in the documents, namely the 
purely static nature of their information, they nevertheless some- 
times contain an indirect reflection of the contemporary struggle 
round the issue of feudalism. There are grounds for believing that 
manorial custom did not suffice to safeguard the interests of the 
unfree peasantry, while the royal courts delivered their obligations 
and property rights completely into the hands of the lords. The 
eatly history of the “‘ custom of the manor” is obscure, but it 
probably formed together with the manor itself and constantly 
adapted itself to its needs. In developing their favourite juxta- 
position of the ancient freedom of the Germanic community with 
the later manorial superstructure, Vinogradoff and his followers 
unnecessarily emphasised the elements of communal self-govern- 
ment in the manors, magnified beyond the limits permitted by the 
soutces the part played by the manorial courts, and greatly ex- 
ageerated the value of manorial custom as a palladium of villein 
freedom. In reality, in addition to the consuetudo manerii there was 
also the voluntas domini and it is very likely that the former developed 
under the direct influence of the latter. The scope of the lord’s 
will was considerably wider than is sometimes believed.1 In any 
case there ate sufficient grounds for regarding the thirteenth 
centuty, and perhaps even the twelfth century, as a period of the 
general growth of feudal rent. In view of the fact that complaints 
by peasants against increases of rent could reach the royal courts 
only in exceptional circumstances, the abundance of such com- 
plaints in the records of the royal courts for our period is very 
significant. Thus in the Placitorum Abbreviatio for the thirteenth 

17, S. Zvavitch in Uchenie Zapiski Instituta Istorii, vol. iii (Moscow, 1929), 
in Russian, ~ 
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centuty, we find a large number of suits brought by peasants against 
their lords, on the charge of raising their obligations and compelling 
them to bear servitia non consueta. Already at this early date the 
arbitrary character of entry fines was opening a way for the 
augmentation of peasant payments, and the labour services 
increased side by side with the money rents. 

This increase is a familiar feature in the economic history of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries.2- The unprofitable aspect of labour 
dues is well known and individual services might sometimes be 
abolished as inconvenient or unremunerative, but, on the whole, 
it was quite possible to adapt the system of labour services to the 
growing demands of the market. This is indicated, among other 
things, by the fact that labour dues are most developed and 
longest maintained on the lands of large and rich monasteries, for 
the monasteries of that age were not inefficient or backward 
managets ; there is more reason to regard their estates as the best 
and most progressive agricultural enterprises of the period. The 
so-called “‘ money economy ” and connections with the market 
establish themselves on monastic estates at a very early date and 
continue to play an important part, and yet labour dues are per- 
fectly reconciled and presumably adapted to this development. 
Ramsey Abbey was careful to maintain the unfixed carrying 
setvices, the chief function of which was to serve its connections 
with the market. The transition from labour dues to money rents 
did not invariably signify the transition to a more rational system 
of estate management. Often, as may be observed on the estates 
of Gloucester and Ramsey Abbeys, money rents were being intro- 
duced into those manors which were furthest removed from the 
economic and administrative centres of the estates and least subject 
to the supervision and control of the monastic administrators. More- 
over, the money rents were not always economically equivalent to the 
labour dues which they supplanted ; they were often considerably 
lower and insufficient to pay the wages of a labourer capable of 
performing the same work.* It is therefore not surprising that the 
period characterised by an intensification in the speed of commutation 
(the last quarter of the fourteenth century) should also be that in 
which the manorial economy is disorganised and fast disappearing. 

A number of sources make it clear that in the thirteenth century 


+ Levett in Oxford Studies, vol. v, pp. 49-50. 

? Neilson, Economic Conditions on the Manors of Ramsey Abbey (1898), Pp. 24 
28, 50; Maitland, E.H.R., vol. xxxv, pp. 423, 418 (note 3) ; Jolliffe, op. cit. : 
Brodnitz, Englische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. i, p. 673 Placitorum Abbreviatio 
(1811), passim. 

® Levett in Oxford Studies, vol. v, pp. 42-3. 
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labour services were increasing on many estates and above all on 
ecclesiastical lands. Simultaneously with this there was proceeding 
a decline in the social status of the peasants, a transference of numer- 
Ous intermediary groups into the position of villeins and a partial 
asservation of the free. Henry II’s legal reforms, the activities of 
the royal courts and the development of the common law did little 
to improve the position of the peasant ; indeed they may be said 
to have made it worse, for they now applied the sharp distinction 
between free and villein, construed labour services as the chief 
matk of villeinage and formulated the doctrine of the villein as 
servus and of the lord’s ownership of all the villein’s possessions 
and in particular of his land, thus delivering the property, and to a 
great extent the personal rights, of the villeins over to the mercy 
of the lord. There is thus considerable reason for believing that 
the development of an exchange economy, the rise of local and 
metropolitan markets and the export of agrarian produce to the 
chief centres of consumption in England and abroad, might, and 
in many cases did, lead to an intensification of feudal pressure on 
the peasantry in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Such an 
intensification is observable in Northumbria, the Danelaw, the 
Eastern counties, Wales, the Midlands and the South of England. 

It is, on the whole, true that the prevailing tendency in the 
English village at this period was the growth of money rents, which, 
as eatly as the thirteenth century, had become the chief form of 
feudal rent; but side by side with them the labour services re- 
mained and in places even grew.! The development of exchange 
in the peasant economy, whether it served the local market directly, 
ot more distant markets through merchant middlemen, led to the 
development of money rent. The development of exchange in the 
lord’s economy, on the other hand, led to the growth of labour 
setvices, though the process is complicated by the fact that he could 
also develop production for exchange through a system of hired 
labour, or through a combination of both systems. The manifesta- 
tions of this process were naturally affected and complicated by other 
accompanying conditions. In general, production for local markets, 
the concentration of exchange production on pastoral products 
(notably wool), the abundance of smallholders, landless peasants 
and freemen in the village, all worked in favour of money rent. In 
general it may be said that labour services were maintained on 
these large feudal estates which had succeeded in establishing and 


1 The only type of payment which disappeared almost entirely was rent in 
kind which was usually converted into money rent, rather than into labour dues. 
There are also a number of cases of the transformation of labour services into 
money dues, i.e. the classical commutation. 
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maintaining their hold over an unfree peasantry. The obvious 
response to a gtowing production for exchange on such estates 
was a still further development of labour services and hence their 
growth is most marked in the large estates of the Eastern counties. 
On the other hand the development of money rents and wage 
labour was an equally obvious response on estates in which the 
lord could not dispose of sufficient reserves of unfree labour, #.¢. on 
the medium-sized and small properties. In this way the develop- 
ment of an exchange economy tended to emphasise the stratifica- 
tion of feudal landowners into two groups; those at the top of 
the feudal ladder intensified the feudal aspects of their economy 
and developed still further the system of labour rents, whereas 
those on the middle and lower rungs began to turn to forms of 
estate management, which we regard as signifying the dissolution 
of feudal economy. This stratification is most marked in areas in 
which production for exchange can be assumed to have developed 
furthest ; for the area of the Hundred Rolls it is clearest in the East, 
where there is the widest divergence between the social character- 
istics of the baronage and those of the mass of the knighthood. 
Although it is true that we can no longer regard the large estate 
with villeins and labour services as the “constituting cell” of 
English society in the thirteenth century, such estates do, never- 
theless, form an important section of economic life; they are the 
basis of the upper layer of the governing class. The small and 
medium-sized estates form the eee of another numerous and 
influential class, which figures prominently in the writings of 
constitutional historians, but which economic historians habitually 
neglect, a class peculiarly characteristic of the social and constitu- 
tional history of England, the knighthood, the small nobility, the 
gentry. These were all people less intimately involved in the 
economic system of feudalism and early subject to capitalist 
transformation. Between them and the upper ranks of the free 
peasantry, as also between them and the townsmen, there did not 
exist those well-marked and impassable barriers which the domina- 
tion of the feudal economy creates. Their economic interests lay 
not so much in the asservation of the peasants and their feudal 
exploitation as in the profitable employment of hired labour. 
1 The distinction is reflected in the labour legislation of the Black Death, 
with its anti-feudal tendencies. The struggle which took place round Edward 
III’s labour legislation emphasised the divergent interests of the great feudal 
lords and the knighthood. The limitation of wages was the chief demand of the 
Commons, and, as their petition of 42 Edward III insisted, the scarcity of 
labour pressed most hardly on “la commune ge vivent par geynerie de lour 


Teres ou Marchandie et ge n’ont seignuries ne vileins pur eux servir.” Rot. 
Parl., vol. ii, p. 296. 
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Close to this small nobility stood those landowners who were alto- 
gether outside the feudal land system and who employed only 
hired labour. We saw that in a number of counties, especially 
in the East of England, there were very considerable freeholds, 
whose connection with the manors was no more than superficial. 
By means of small piece-meal additions to his holding, a peasant 
freeholder might rise to the position of a knight, and was then 
compelled to assume that title. The rapidity with which freehold 
land changed hands in the market, and the resultant growth of 
smallholders on the one hand and of knightly estates on the other, 
ate among the most important consequences of the spread of an 
exchange economy in the English village. 

In short, feudalism dissolved soonest and most easily in those 
areas and on those estates where it had been least successful in 
establishing itself. But on the possessions of the maiores barones 
and on ecclesiastical estates it held on firmly and even derived 
additional strength from the growth of an exchange economy. In 
England the great barons formed a privileged estate; they stub- 
bornly defended the interests of their group and attempted to subject 
the Crown to their will. In the period investigated in this article 
the political power was theirs. Although attempts at an oligarchical 
constitution failed and although the Crown tried, by the verifica- 
tion of immunity rights (Quo Warranto), to establish its control over 
the magnates, they were still for a long time to come to possess the 
reality of power. They were the chief authors of the “ feudal 
reaction ” which developed, not inimediately after the Black Death, 
but earlier and in connection with the change in agricultural 
economy. It was primarily against them that the Peasant Revolt 
of 1381 was directed. The clearest and most prominent character- 
istics of the “‘ feudal reaction” appear in precisely those parts of 
the country whete agricultural production for exchange was most 
developed. Thus already in the Inguisitiones Post Mortem of the 
thirteenth century we can distinguish the area which, a century 
and a half later, was to be the principal seat of the rising. The only 
exception is perhaps Kent, where the Revolt was produced not, 
as elsewhere, by the growth of labour services but by the land- 
hunger of the smallholding peasantry and the encroachment of the 
lords on the common waste. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LONDON FOOD 
MARKET, 1540-1640. 


By F. J. FisHEr. 


F the factors that mark the transition from the medieval to 
()ie modern economic system, three are, by general consent, 

outstanding—the aggregation of capital, the improvement 
of technique, and the increase in the size of the market. The last 
number of The Economic History Review contained an illuminating 
atticle by Dr. Nef on the operation of the first and second in English 
industry during the century preceding the Civil War.1 The purpose 
of this more modest essay is to consider the development of one 
particular market—the London food market—in the same period. 
By the seventeenth century, and eve : earlier, there were in England 
a number of commercial and industrial centres of sufficient size 
and concentration to have a considerable influence, as markets, 
upon both agriculture and the trade in agricultural produce. 
London and the larger provincial towns, the embryonic Black 
Country, the Tyneside mining area, the textile districts of York- 
shire, East Anglia, and the west must all have been important in 
this respect. Each meant a considerable body of consumers relying 
upon purchases for the majority of their victuals. Yet the study 
of their influence has been curiously uneven. On the one hand, 
the repercussions of their demand for wool have been the subject 
of lengthy, if somewhat barren, discussions. On the other, the 
repercussions of their demand for food have been almost entirely 
neglected. The course of history, nevertheless, has not been 
entirely unaffected by the fact that men, as well as looms, need 
food; agrarian history is rapidly approaching the point where 
further advance must wait upon the study of the reactions to these 
growing markets. 

Essentially, of course, this must be a problem for the agrarian 
specialist, when he can free himself from his peculiar obsession 
with the more recondite niceties of land tenure. But in the case 
of London—the most populous, the most rapidly growing, the 
wealthiest, and the most compact of all these centres of consump- 
tion—the reactions were so clearly marked that their trend is 
apparent even to the more general historian. A mass of evidence, 
not specifically agrarian in character, shows the direction in 
which things were moving. Complete statistics of food imported 

1 J. U. Nef, “ The Progress of Technology and the Growth of Large Scale 
Industry in Great Britain, 1540-1640,” The Economic History Review, 1934, vol. v, 
PP: 3-24. 
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coastwise into London exist for only six of the hundred years in 
question and are therefore too few to be in themselves conclusive. 
Yet their story is sufficiently corroborated by the customs records 
of the outports and by other more miscellaneous material to 
be substantially beyond question. The perpetual concern of the 
authorities for the city’s food supplies casts, by inference, consider- 
able light upon the agricultural system whence those supplies 
were drawn. And, under the early Stuarts, comments on the 
problem began to creep into contemporary agricultural literature. 
Consequently, a student of London history may perhaps be excused 
of presumption in writing of a subject of admittedly more than 
municipal significance. 

In the first place, it is quite clear from Tables I and II that the 


TABLE I 


CoASTWISE CEREAL IMPORTS INTO LONDON (QUARTERS) 


From 1579-80! | 1585-67| 1587-83] 16154 16245 16388 
N.E. Coast 345 914 25 33 672 4,840 
Lincolnshire 293 1,238 757 
Norfolk 550 | 12,439 390 | 7,670 | 10,873 | 19,550 
Suffolk 807 2,696 458 258 pie ely; 1,843 
Essex 1,797 | 225732 )| 4.463 | 10,3689] 12,765 | 5,532 
Kent j 13,546 | 28,004 | 12,080 | 41,823 | 27,957 | 57,187 
Sussex a 258 100 7,604 Ce ee 3,807 
Hants 40 250 670 464 208 
S.W. Coast 120 10 170 eee lar a, 
Totals 17,380 | 48,401 | 17,776 | 68,596 | 61,649 | 95,714 


Notes TO TABLES 


1 Exch. K.R., Port Books, bdle. 6, no. 8. 

2 Ibid., bdle. 7, no. 6. 

3 Exch. K.R., Miscellanea, bdle. 15, no. 5. 

4 Exch. K.R., Port Books, bdle. 18, no. 1. oe 

5 Ibid., bdle. 28, no. 5. The returns for July and August are missing from 
this volume. The totals for the remaining ten months have therefore been 
increased by 20 per cent. to provide an estimate of the trade of the whole year. 


8 Tbid., bdle. 41, no. 6. 
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area from which the city obtained its food was growing, and that 
by 1640 it was large. For obvious geographical reasons, the home 
counties were, no doubt, always the chief source of supplies. At 
the very end of the sixteenth century, London was said still to be 
fed “ ptincipallie . . . from some fewe shires neare adioyninge,’””* 
and as late as 1632 it was argued that the assize of bread should be 
regulated by the price of wheat in the neighbouring markets of 
Uxbridge, Brentford, Kingston, Hampstead, Watford, St. Albans, 
Hertford, Croydon, and Dartford. But as the years pass it 1s 
possible to watch the city’s tentacles spreading over the provinces 
until by the middle of the seventeenth century they reached to 
Berwick, Cornwall, and Wales. 

As one would expect, the evidence is most abundant, and the 
process of expansion most easily traced, in the corn trade. By the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reign, the city was already drawing to a 
considerable degree upon the south midlands.» The growth of 
the down-river trade from Berkshire and Oxfordshire was reflected 
in the increasing importance of Queenhithe as a meal and grain 
matket.! But, save in years of scarcity, both coastwise and foreign 
imports were comparatively slight. In 1573, the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen could speak of foreign imports as negligible save in times 
of dearth, and of heavy demands upon the maritime counties as 
something exceptional, due to the fact that “the contrey about 
them doth not bringe corne to the markett there in such plentie as 
they were wonte and as will suffice the Citie.”* Of the three years 
1580, 1586, and 1588, it was only the scarcity year of 1586 that 
shewed considerable coastwise supplies. In the more normal 
yeats, the total was well below 20,000 quarters, of which Kent 
alone supplied nearly 75 per cent. The next half-century saw a 
striking change. Imports continued to fluctuate with prices. 
Foreign, and the more distant provincial, sources were still drawn 
upon more heavily when harvests were bad. But by now the mean 
around which the coast trade fluctuated was much higher. Neither 
1615, not 1624, nor 1658 was a year of scarcity; yet each saw 
coastwise imports around 60,000 quarters, well above the famine 
level of 1586.” Under the early Stuarts, north-east Kent was a vast 
gtanary for the city’s service. Both Norfolk and Essex were sources 
of regular, as well as of exceptional, supplies. The Sussex grain 


1S. P. D., Eliz., vol. ccliv, no. 10. ® Ibid., Chas. I, vol. ccxxiv, no. 64. 

°N. S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market, 1915, p. 109, and 
see below, p. 60. 

* City Repertories, vol. xvi, ff. 10, 133, 147. 

5 TableI; Gras, op. cit., p. 275. 6 Gras, op. cit., p. 105. 

” For statistics of foreign imports see Gras, op. cit. p. 275 ; for those of coast- 
wise imports see #bid., p. 319, and Table I above. 
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trade rose from insignificance into some prominence. In times of 
dearth, both the north-east and the south-west coasts made sub- 
stantial contributions. 

Except that foreign imports were always slight, the story of the 
dairy trade is very similar. Milk and fresh butter, no doubt, always 
came from the neighbouring countryside ;1 yet already by the 
sixteenth century there was a well-developed trade in cheese and 
salt butter from Essex and Suffolk. In the seventeenth, the city’s 
feeders crept steadily northwards up the coast to Norfolk, Lincoln- 
shite, Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland. Some of the 
city’s eggs and poultry came from Bedfordshire and Northampton- 
shire. Above all, the city’s meat trade was organised upon a 
national basis. Sheep were brought in from as fat away as Glouces- 
tershire and Northampton.‘ Many of its cattle were bred in Wales, 
ot the north or west of England, and fattened in the midlands, 
East Anglia or the home counties before being sold to the city 
butchers.® In 1724, Defoe was to write of the “‘ general dependence 
of the whole country upon the city of London—for the consump- 
tion of its produce.’* The situation which obtained a century 
eatlier differed from that described by him in degtee rather than in 
kind. 

In the second place, it seems highly probable that the growth of 
the London market gave a definite stimulus to English agriculture. 
Its increased demands for food were, quite clearly, not met to any 
noteworthy degree by larger supplies from abroad. Small quantities 
of foreign cheese trickled in,’ but otherwise imports of meat, 
poultry, and dairy produce were negligible. The trade in foreign 
fruit and vegetables, which had shewn signs of decay even under 
Elizabeth,* rapidly dwindled under the early Stuarts.® Save in 
yeats of scarcity, the consumption of foreign corn was not heavy 


1See below, p. 55. 2 See Table II. 
3 Lansdowne MSS., vol. xlvi, f. 207; His. MSS. Comm., Var. Coll., vol. iii, 
P- 9 


: iM J. and R. H. Tawney, “ An Occupational Census of the Seventeenth 
Century,” Economic History Review, 1934, vol. v, p. 27, note 2; J. Gutch, 
Collectanea Curiosa, 1781, vol. i, p. 222. 

5 See C. J. Skeel, “ The Cattle Trade between Wales and England from the 
Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Century,” Trans. R. His. Soc., 1926, series iv, vol. 
ix, pp. 135-58; Cotton MSS., Faustus, C. iy Js 804. 

6 A Tour through England and Wales (Everyman ed.), 1928, vol. i, p. 3. 

7Ct. of Request, Proceedings, bdle. 64, no. 80; Exch. K.R., Port Books, 
bdle. 40, no. 2; Letter Books, vol. FF, f. 81 b. 

8In 1582 the fruitmeters complained that “ nowe there cometh verie small 
stoare of fruite from beionde the seas,” Letter Books, vol. Etc., f. 106. 

® Samuel Hartlib, His Legacy, 1652, p. 9; Hops and onions, however, con- 
tinued to come in (Exch. K.R. Port Books, bdle. 40, no. 2). 
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and showed no tendency to grow. Merchants in the Netherlands, 
Germany, and the Baltic, carefully watched the London grain 
market,? and their shipments helped to steady prices.* But under 
anything approaching normal conditions, foreign grain went in 
serious danger of finding no purchaser. Freights were high, the 
tisk of deterioration was great, and even in years of dearth promises 
of free re-export were sometimes necessary to attract substantial 
imports. Nor is there any evidence that the city’s demands were 
met to any considerable extent by the diversion of supplies previ- 
ously exported. It is possible that there was some slight falling off 
in the exports of English corn during this period. But the evidence 
is doubtful, and, even on the most liberal interpretation, suggests 
no decline comparable to the city’s increased consumption.* The 
conclusion, therefore, seems inevitable that there was an important 
net increase in the output of English agriculture. 

In certain commodities this increase is beyond all doubt. In 
many places within easy reach of the city, the production of fruit, 
hops, and vegetables, rose from the position of insignificant and 
neglected branches of general farming almost to the status of 
independent industries. ““ Gardening,” wrote Fuller in 1660, “ was 
first brought into England for profit about seventy years ago ; 
before which we fetched most of our cherries from Holland, apples 
from France, and had hardly a mass of rath ripe peas but from 
Holland which were dainties for ladies, they came so far and cost 
so dear. Since gardening hath crept out of Holland to Sandwich, 
Kent, and thence to Surrey where, though they have given 6/. an 
acre and upwards they have made their rent, lived comfortably, 
and set many people on work. ... Tis incredible how many 
poor people in London live thereon, so that in some seasons the 
gardens feed more people than the field.”* The testimony of 
Hartlib was the same: “‘ Market-gardening,” he wrote in 1652, “ is 
but of few years standing in England, and therefore not deeply 
rooted. About 50 years ago, about which time Ingenuities first 
began to flourish in England, This Art of Gardening began to 
cteep into England, into Sandwich and Surrey, Fulham and other 
places. Some old men in Surrey, where it flourisheth very much at 
ptesent, report that they knew the first Gardiners that came into 
those parts to plant Cabages, Colleflowers, and to sowe Turneps, 


1 Gras, op. cit., p. 275 ; Calendar of S.P., Venetian, 1607-10, p- 146. 


* Cranfield MSS., no. 2020; I am indebted to Professor R. H. Tawney for 
this reference. 


3 S.P.D., Chas. I, vol. cccel, no. 14. 

*S. P. Docquet, 25 March, 1608 ; Ca/. S.P.D., 1611-18, p. 261. 

5 Gras, op. cit., Appendix C. 

* Quoted by D. Lysons, The Environs of London, 1792, vol. i, p. 28. 
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Carrets and Parsnips, to sowe Raithe (or early ripe) Rape, Pease, 
all which at that time wete great rarities, we having few, or none, 
in England, but what came from Holland and Flaundets. These 
Gardiners with much ado procured a plot of good ground, and 
gave no lesse than 8 pound per acre; yet the Gentleman was not 
content, fearing they would spoil his ground, because they did use 
to dig it. So ignorant were we of Gardening in those dayes. . . . 
In Queen Elizabeth’s time we had not onely our Gardiners wate 
from Holland, but also Cherties from Flaunders; Apples from 
France ; Saffron, Licorish from Spain; Hopps from the Low- 
Countreys: ... whereas now . . . the Licorish, Saffron, Cherries, 
Apples, Peares, Hopps, Cabages of England are the best in the 
world.””? 

Probably both, as historians are wont, exaggerated the novelty 
of what they described. Small quantities of English fruit and vege- 
tables had for many years been trickling into the city from the 
orchards and gardens of the neighbouring gentry ;? quite early in 
Elizabeth’s reign that trickle became a stream of some proportions.’ 
The fruit and hop industries of Essex and Kent seem to have begun 
eatlier and to have developed more slowly than either Fuller or 
Hartlib suggests. Essex hops were commented upon by Harrison 
in 1587 and were being grown around Colchester at least sixteen 
yeats eatlier. Kentish fruit was praised by Lambarde in 1576, and 
some otchatds dated back to the times of Henry VII.* But their 
main argument stands. It was in the early seventeenth century 
that the orchards of Kent and the hop-grounds of Kent, Essex, 
Suffolk, Sussex, and Surrey, became really prosperous. And that 
they were called into being primarily to serve the London market 
is scatcely open to doubt. To all of them, a temporary closing of 
that market meant ‘“‘ such a dampe in the trade as will be in short 
tyme the undoing of many Farmers and other labouring men... 
and a gteate losse to the lords and owners of the lands in their rents 
and tevenues.”* Equally, it was in the early seventeenth century 


1 Op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

2H. T. Riley, Memorials of London and London Life, 1868, p. 228. 

8 Letter Books, vol. Y, f. 251. 

4V.C.H., Essex, vol. ii, pp. 366-7; Kent, vol. ili, pp. 420-1; J. F. Bense, 
Anglo-Dutch Relations, 1925, p. 114. 

5 §.P.D., Addend., vol. xlii, no. 63. Cf tbid., nos. 64-5; and The Essex 
Review, 1908, pp. 173-4. Since most of these commodities came into the city 
by land, adequate statistics are unobtainable. But the coast trade figures at 
least shew the direction in which things were moving. In the 1580’s London 
imports of English fruit and hops were negligible; by 1638 the former 
amounted to 621 baskets and the latter to 1,594 bags. (Exch. K.R. Port Books, 
bdle. 41, no. 6). 
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that the suburban market-gardenets first rose to prominence. In 
1605 they obtained a royal charter of incorporation with jurisdic- 
tion over all gardening within six miles of London, a charter of 
which the city disapproved and which was to be questioned as a 
grievance in Parliament. Already by 1617 they claimed to be 
employing “ thowsandes of poote people, ould menn, women and 
children in sellinge of their Commodities, in weedinge, in gather- 
inge of stone, etc.” ; in the middle of the century they estimated 
their labour force more specifically at 1,500 men, women, and 
children, and 400 apprentices. By that time they had contrived a 
minor revolution in the ordinary citizen’s diet and their gardens 
clustered thickly in the suburbs. 

To a degree that makes some criticisms of open-field farming 
tead strangely, this increased production of fruit and vegetables 
was fitted into the common-field routine of the neighbouring 
villages. An aldermanic report of 1635, on the agriculture of 
Chelsea, Fulham, and Kensington, relates of the husbandmen 
there that 
“they sowe seedes for parsnipps, turnopps, carriotts and the 
like in their Comon feildes whereof most of them they plough upp 
and others they digge upp with the spade according to the nature 
and ritchness of their grounds. And ye same feilds sometymes 
sowe with corne whereby the grounds are the more fruitfull And 
... by this manner of Husbandry and ymployment of their groundes 
the Cittys of London and Westminster and places adiacent are 
furnished with above fower and twenty Thousand loades yearely 
of Rootes as is credibly affirmed. . . . whereby as well the poore 
as the ritch have plenty of that victuall at reasonable prices and . 
... some of them have belonging to their houses one two or three 
actes of ground in orchards and gardens which they ymploy and 
husband in setting forth and planting of Roses, Raspesses, straw- 
berries, gooseberries, herbes for foode and Phisick which besides 
their owne necessary use they bring to the Marketts both of this 
Citty, the Citty of Westminster and other places adiacent.’” 

But the significant developments which struck the imagination 
of contemporaries were the work, not so much of open-field 
farmers, as of specialists working enclosed holdings by intensive 
methods, often borrowed from, abroad, and by the heavy expendi- 
ture of both capital and labour. 


1 Proceedings and Debates of the House of Commons in 1620 and 1621, 1766, 
edited by T. Tyrwhitt, vol. i, pp. 132-3. 

*C. Welch, History of the Gardeners Co., 1900, p. 28; W. T. Crosweller 
The Gardeners Co., 1908, p. 15. ; 

* Repertories, vol. xlix, f. 262. 
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Individual market-gardens in Bermondsey, Battersea, Stepney, 
Lambeth, and the other suburbs, do not seem to have been large ; 
the Gardeners Co. established 2 maximum of ten acres. Some 
members, however, held other gardens elsewhere in the home 
counties ; one, with a plot in St. Martins-in-the-Fields, had others 
as far apart as Wandsworth, Woking, and Dunmow (Essex).? 
And the suburban gardens were obviously highly cultivated. Two 
hundred pounds, for example, were estimated to have been sunk 
in improving a four-acre holding in Stepney.* The labour employed 
upon them was gteat.t Dressings of the city’s street soil were regu- 
larly applied.® Despite high rents, it was estimated that an able 
man could keep a family and even employ outside labour on a 
holding of three acres or even less. And save that their holdings 
were ptobably larger, the hop-masters and fruit-growers were 
working along the same lines. Their grounds were enclosed. They 
depended on wage labour. ‘They paid rents that only intensive 
farming could make possible.’ 

The benefits of the London market, moreover, were not con- 
fined to the growers of fruit and vegetables. The city diffused 
throughout Middlesex a prosperity that could be shared by all 
willing and able to provide the “ small acchates ” that it needed. 
“ Such as live . . . in body or hart of the Shite, as also in the borders 
of the same,” wrote Norden, “for the most part are men of 
husbandtye, and they wholy dedicate themselves to the manuringe 
of their lande. And theis comonlye are so furnished with kyne 
that the wife or twice or thrice a weeke conveyeth to London 
mylke, butter, cheese, apples, peares, frumentye, hens, chyckens, 
egges, baken, and a thousand other country drugges, which good 
huswifes can frame and find to gett a pennye. And this yeldeth 
them a lardge comfort and releefe. Besyds the husbande castinge 
the quantetie of his corne, and proporcioninge the same with the 
expens of his howse, of the overplus he maketh monie to mayntayn 
his family and to paye his rent. 

“ Another sort of husbandmen or yeomen rather ther are, and that 
not a few in this Shire, who wade in the weedes of gentlemen ; 
theis only oversee their husbandtye, and give direction unto their 
servauntes, seldome or not at all settinge their hand unto the 

1 Crosweller, op. cit., p. 16. *17g.5 0. 13> 

8 Chancery Proceedings, Series i, Chas. I., bdle. B. 14, no. 6. This prosperity 
was naturally reflected in the rents paid, and in 1621 the copyholders of Stepney 
and Hackney took a private bill to Parliament to confirm their customary rights 
of sub-letting (House of Lords MSS.). 

4 See above, p. 54. 

6 Welch, op. cit., p. 28; Norden, Surveyors Dialogue, 1618 ed., p. 226. 

8 Hartlib, op. cit., p. 8. FAG. Moe ly. 
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plowgh, who havinge great feedinges for cattle and goode breede 
for younge, often use Smythfelde and other lyke places with fatt 
cattle, wher also they store themselves with leane. And thus they 
often exchaunge, not without great gayne, wherby and by their 
daylye increase at home they comonly become very riche.” 

The glimpses that we catch of their economy suggest that the 
same description would fit quite well the nearer parts of Hertford- 
shire, Essex, Kent, and Surrey.’ 

Outside of this area concentrating on the production of butter, 
milk, poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, pork, bacon, and other 
“country drugges,” for the London market, the influence of the 
capital can only be suggested with diffidence. Diffused over too 
large an atea to be spectacular, it was too entangled with other 
factors to be easily discernible. One conclusion, however, seems 
justified. London’s demands on the more distant sources of supply 
were selective rather than indiscriminate. It drew on each district, 
not so much for food in general, as for those victuals in particular 
which the district was best fitted to produce. Its stimulus, that is 
to say, was not merely in the direction of increased production but 
also in that of specialisation ; and in that direction lay agricultural 
progtess. 

The coast books show that the corn and dairy regions were 
distinct. Suffolk, the chief source of cheese and butter, was 
negligible as a supplier of grain. Sussex and the great granary of 
Kent sent almost no dairy produce at all. Norfolk and the north- 
east coast sent both, but from different parts. Corn came chiefly 
from Berwick, Hull, Wells, and Yarmouth ; butter from Stockton, 
Whitby, Boston, and Lynn. Within the cereal areas themselves 
further specialisation tended to appear. Sussex was primarily a 
source of wheat, Essex of oats, Norfolk of malt. Kent supplied all 
three, but shipped most of its malt through Sandwich, most of its 
wheat and oats through Faversham and Milton. Under the pre- 
vailing system of farming the raising of cattle was widespread, but 
its relative importance varied from place to place. Fattening was 
a major industry in the south midlands,* parts of East Angliat and 
on the marshes which fringed the coast from Romsey to Lincoln 
and where it was the annual practice for men to lay out money 
_ 1 Description of Essex, ed. Ellis, Camden Society, 1840, p. xii. In his introduc- 
tion Ellis prints a description by Norden of “‘ The meanes most usuall how the 
people of Myddlesex doe live” to be found in manuscript in Harl. MSS. 570 
but not included in the printed description of Middlesex. 

? Norden, Surveyors Dialogue, 1618 ed., p. 215 ; Lansdowne MSS., vol. xlvi, 
f. 193: vol. Ixxx, f. 91; vol. Ixxxi, f. 145. 

* Privy Council Register, vol. xl, p. 356. 

*S.P.D., Chas. I, vol. cclvii, no. 121 (i). 
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“uppon Heiffors and such other young ware, emptying their purses 
of Crownes to cram the Fens with Cattell.” Breeding was more 
practised in Wales, the north and the west. 

Specialisation along such lines was, of course, inherent in local 
soil conditions ; its explanation must be framed primarily in terms 
of economic geography. But inherent specialisation becomes actual 
only when there is at hand some market to act, in the words of 
Burleigh, as “an encouragement to the husbandmen to apply and 
follow their tillage with confort of gayn.’’* And it was becoming 
more and more the lot of the capital to supply that encouragement 
and thereby to promote, in some degtee, agricultural specialisation 
and the most profitable use of the soil. It would, of course, be 
absutd to exaggerate the importance of London in this respect. 
In some districts, such as Norfolk, it was only one among several 
alternative markets ; in others, its influence was too slight to be 
of much effect. Nevertheless, in some regions, and those not the 
least highly specialised, its influence was patamount. The corn- 
growers of Cambridgeshire,‘ south-east Essex,’ and north-east 
Kent,* the dairy farmers of Suffolk,” the graziers of the south 
midlands,* all looked to the London market as the hub of their 
economic universe. 

With these developments in agriculture there went, of necessity, 
others in the organisation of the trade in foodstuffs. Like all towns- 
men, the Londoner purchased many of his victuals in the common 
market places in the city; and as the population grew, so there 
was an increase in the volume of this market trade. The growth of 
river and coastal traffic necessitated the development of Queen- 
hithe to handle the overflow from Billingsgate.* The growth of 
the meal trade led to the extension of the markets at Newgate and 
Leadenhall, and the opening of new ones at Bishopsgate and 
Queenhithe.” In 1615, the creation of a common market place in 


1_4 True Report of certain wonderful Overflowings of Waters in Somerset, Norfolk 
and other parts of England, reprinted 1884, p. 26. 

-2G, Markham, Cheap and Good Husbandry, 1631, p. 88; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Rep. iti, p. 6; Calendar of Wynn Papers, nos. 627, 1228, 1406. 

3 §.P.D., Eliz., vol. xxxvi, no. 69. 4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., Chas. I, vol. clxxxii, no. 67. 

6 Ibid., Jas. I, vol. cxii, no. xii (i); In the reign of Charles 1 London was 
taking two-thirds of the cereal exports from Sandwich (Gras, op. cit., p. 311), 
and over 90 per cent. of those from Milton and Faversham (Exch. K.R., Port 
Books, bdle. 659, nos. 2 and 4). 

7 Ibid., bdle. 474, nos. 10 and 20; bdle. 604, no. 15. 

8 Privy Council Register, vol. xl, p. 356. 

® Letter Books, vol. V, f. 573; vol. CC, ff. 161-2. 

10 Repertofies, vol. xvi, ff. 10, 133, 147; vol. xxii, Ff. 315b, 364b; vol. xxxi, 
ff. 175, 1783 vol. xxxviii, f. 188. 
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Smithfield was almost agreed upon “by reason that Newgate 
Market, Cheapside, Leadenhall, and Gracechurch Street were 
unmeasurably pestred with the unimaginable increase and multi- 
plicity of market-folkes.” Yet all this evidence of growth is, in a 
sense, misleading. It suggests that the city was fed by a simple 
expansion of the orthodox medieval marketing system ; in actual 
fact, London had long passed and was rapidly leaving behind the stage 
when its needs could be even approximately satisfied in any such way. 

A comparison between the city’s food trade and that of the ordi- 
naty provincial town, in which the medieval system continued 
almost unchanged, reveals two important differences. In the first 
place, the London markets relied to a far greater degree upon 
middlemen for theit supplies. Their corn was handled almost 
entirely by country mealmen.? Much of their meat was brought in 
by suburban butchers who competed with the free butchers in the 
purchase of cattle and probably sold indifferently in Leadenhall or 
the suburban shambles.* Even the trade in poultry, eggs, and dairy 
products, the traditional sphere of the country wives, was shared 
by a swarm of petty higglers. In the second place, a large and 
increasing proportion of the capital’s food passed, not through the 
common market places, but through the hands of the free retailers. 
Every town, of course, had its Take brewers, and butchers ; 
craftsmen processing the wares which they sold rather than simply 
dealers. But no other town could show a body of retailers com- 
parable to the fishmongers, fruiterers, poulterers, chandlers, and 
cheesemongers of London. The common market places formed a 
bottle-neck through which the trade from the provinces and abroad, 
as distinct from that of the nearer parts of the home counties, could 
not easily be squeezed ; as more distant sources were drawn upon 
for food, so the influence of the city retailers grew. And this growth, 
reacting as it did on the organisation of the food trade, was during 
this period the most important feature of London’salimentary system. 

Most significant was their development of channels of supply 
other than those which fed the common market places. The often 
lamented forestalling in city inns and suburban lanes seems, for the 
most part, to have been the work of hucksters and other small fry. 
More substantial men were primarily concerned with supplies of 
more distant origin, which they normally obtained by one or other 
of two methods. Much was simply purchased in the city from 
producers and middlemen, who, for various reasons, were tacitly, 


* Stowe, Survey of London, ed. Howes, 1631, p. 1023. 2 See below, p. 60. 

3 Letter Book, vol. EE, ff. 88, 179. There were shambles at Temple Bar, 
Holborn Bars, Smithfield Bars, Whitecross Street, Bishopsgate Bars, Aldgate 
Bars, East Smithfield, and St. Katherines (Harl. MSS., vol. 6363, f. 22). 
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and sometimes explicitly, excused from selling by retail. Butchers 
bought heavily in Smithfield, and as late as 1612 it was thought 
that an additional market day there would enable them to obtain 
all the cattle they needed “ without further travell or expence.”? 
The growth of waterborne traffic was reflected in the development 
along the riverside of a flourishing wholesale trade in fish, fruit, 
and grain. The brewers obtained nearly all, and the bakers a large 
part, of their corn from provincial dealers. 

These purchases were made from a variety of sellers. Imports 
from abroad were brought in by alien merchants ; save in years of 
scarcity English merchants do not seem to have taken any consider- 
able interest in the provision trade.2 Cattle were sold either by 
graziers or by drovers who “ leavinge their accustomed order to 
buy leane ware in the remote partes where Cattell are better cheape 
and to bringe the same to places nearer to setve the grasiers and 
feaders of Cattell...do now bothe buy of the grasiers in places and 
marketts neare the Cittie and also do buy fatt cattell to sell the same 
againe.”* As Professor Gras discovered, the coastal corn trade 
was for the most part in the hands of men who confined their 
interests to occasional and rather speculative shipments. In 1638, 
ptices were high and therefore favourable to regular trading. Yet 
of the 481 men who brought corn from the coast into London, only 
80 brought more than two, only 25 brought more than five, and 
only ten brought more than eight consignments. Prior to the Civil 
War, the growth of the coastwise trade in corn was not accom- 
panied by the rise of a class of grain merchants.‘ 


1 Letter Books, vol. EE, f. 179b. 

2 Exch. K.R., Port Books, bdle. 15, no. 5 ; bdle. 18, nos. 3 and 6; bdle. qo, 
nos, 2 and 6; Lansdowne MSS., vol. Ixxxi, ff. 88, 119b. 

3 Cotton MSS., Faustus, C ii, f 164; Letter Books, vol. EE, f. 179b. 

4 Some idea of the relative importance of large and small traders can be 
obtained from the following analysis of coastwise imports for the years 1580, 
1586, 1615, and 1638. 


Quarters 1580 1586 1615 1638 
imported per 


TE ete) Imports pied Imports mein Imports NG oh Imports 
I-100 72 |. 35473): 145 6, 70%y|\,228 »\10,155) | Aber >| 14;840 
IOI—200 14 | 1,942 64 9,330 | 91 |13,476| 136 | 20,328 
201-300 4 920 21 5,282 5 Ore th 35857 52 |12,884 
301-400 I 340 6 2,199 | 13 4,419 32 | 11,299 
401-500 I SOO Ine Fa 5,003 9 3,971 16 7,116 
5OI-1,000 2r.| sail. 80 II 8,029 | 18 | 11,962 27783 42. 
) 


Over 1,000 8,654 5 |11,694 5 7,540 6 | 12,538 
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The overland trade in corn, however, was organised on rather 
different lines, dictated, to a considerable degree, by the fact that 
it was more convenient to process grain before, rather than after, 
it came to the city. Not merely were transport costs thereby 
reduced ; London had no facilities for malting, and, in the absence 
of adequate running water, few for milling. Consequently, a 
number of country towns found their major employment in the 
processing of the city’s corn, and their inhabitants a regular occupa- 
tion as middlemen. To the north, Enfield was famous for its meal- 
men and maltmen.1 Hertford was a flourishing milling centre. 
Hatfield, Hitchin, St. Albans, Hexton, Cheshunt, Aldenham, 
Elstree, Luton, Shefford, and Dunstable collected the surplus 
grain of Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Northamptonshire 
and “‘ were onely upholden and maynteyned by the trade of making 
of Maults and of the cariage therof up to London by horse and 
catts.”* By the time of Charles I, the more distant Royston was 
buying “a very great parte of the Corne in Cambridgeshire ” and 
sending 180 great malt waggons to the city every week.‘ To the 
west, Henley,® High Wycombe,* and Brentford seem to have been 
important entrepéts. Kingston, Croydon, and Reigate, played the 
same tole in Surrey. And the river Wandle supplied the power 
for a highly prosperous milling industry. Its 24 mills returned 
gross annual earnings of £5,252 and ground, not only for the Surrey 
mealmen, but also for those of Brentford and for many city bakers.’ 
The mere carriage of cereals enabled many inhabitants of Middlesex 
“to live verye gaynfully.’’ 


It will be noticed that the group of big men bringing in over 1,000 quarters 
each a year showed no marked tendency to grow. Those handling between 
joo and 1,000 quarters increased considerably ; but the proportion of total 
imports handled by these two upper groups declined. It was 58 per cent. in 
1580, 41 per cent. in 1586, only about 30 per cent. in the early seventeenth 
century. The expansion of the corn trade was primarily the work of smaller 
men. (These figures are taken from the same port books as those in Table I. 
The slight discrepancies between the totals for the various years arise from 
imperfections in the manuscripts, whereby some consignments can be ascribed 
toa eee but not to a port, others to a port but not to a shipper). 

1 Norden, Description of Essex, p. xii. 

* Cal. S.P.D., 1595-7, pp. 126, 336. 

3 S.P.D., Eliz., vol. clxxvii, no. 8. 

* Ibid., Chas. I, vol. i, no. 70; vol. cxciii, no. 3. 

5 Gras, op. cit., pp. 105-6. 

8 S.P.D., Chas. I, vol. clxxvii, no. 50. In 1699 the trade of Wycombe was said 
to consist chiefly in buying of corn and sending the same to London. (Commons 
Journals, vol. xii, p. 615. 

” M. Giuseppi, “ The River Wandle in 1610,” Surrey Archaeolog. Collections, 
1908, vol. xxi, pp. 170-91. 

® Norden, Description of Essex, p. xii. 
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Thete seems to have been considerable variation in both the 
status and methods of these town middlemen. Some maltmen were 
obviously wealthy, engrossing “ into their handes out of manye 
of the best maultinge townes verie greate quantities of Malte— 
wch they sent to London daylie, eyther out of their howses or els 
from their private shopps in market townes,”1 and giving credit 
to brewers up to as much as £1,500. At the other extreme were 
the petty and would-be independent carriers who “ used to take 
up money and graine of maltsters and other corne men upon trust.” 
Most seem to have sold to brewers under a contract for weekly 
deliveries over a period of months, or even years. Mealmen 
purchased not meal but grain, which they either milled themselves 
or had milled for them, and sold not only to bakers but also directly 
to consumers in the open city markets.® 

Wholesale purchases within the city, however, did not solve all 
the problems of the retailers. Allowed by the authorities to the 
butchers, brewers, and bakers, they were less acceptable when made 
by the non-craftsmen victuallers, who on occasion had to submit 
to arbitrary interference in the interests of the consumers. And 
whether craftsman or not, the man who waited to buy in the city 
must face the tisk of being disappointed. Consequently there was 
a steady permeation of the countryside by London retailers pur- 
chasing for resale in their shops. The poulterers’ ordinances for- 
bade them to buy rabbits except from breeders under annual 
contracts ; their other poultry had to be obtained from chapmen 
who were little more than their servants. Fish was obtained 
directly both on the coast and from the ponds of country gentle- 
men.’ Fruit, hops, butter and cheese, were all bought up in the 

1 Lansdowne MSS., vol. 48, f. 116. ® Ibid., vol. 32, f. 104. 

3 Ibid., vol. 38, f. 84. 

4In 1574, nearly all the alebrewers of London were obtaining malt in this 
manner from Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, and Bedfordshire (Cotton MSS., 
Faustus, C ii, ff. 162-3). For specimen contracts see Court of Requests, Proceed- 
ings, bdle. 60, no. 88; bdle. 63, no. 99; bdle. 65, no. 62; bdle. 116, no. 31 ; 
bdle. 119, no. 25 ; bdle. 168, no. 61; bdle. 488, Jellyman », Hamond; Chan- 
cery Procs., Ser. i, Chas. I, bdle. C. 13, no. 35. 

5 Lansdowne MSS., vol. 48, f. 139; Cal. S.P.D., 1595-7, p. 126; S.P.D., 
Chas. I, vol. ccxxiv, no. 64; Giuseppi, /oc. cit. 

6 Letter Books, vol. Z, f. 207; vol. AB, f. 300; Repertories, vol. x, f. 331 ; 
For specimen contracts see Court of Requests, Proceedings, bdle. 38, no. 3 ; 
bdle 181, no. 61. 

7 Losely MSS., pp. 276-7; Norden, Surveyors Dialogue, 1618 ed., p. 226; 
Lansdowne MSS., vol. xxxiv, f. 58. For a description of a London fishmonger 
going to Yarmouth “ to buy fish uppon the coast to make his provisions for 
the whole yeare,” see Court of Requests, Proceedings, bdle. 487, Gense ». 
Heron; and ¢f. bdle. 192, no. 19; Chancery Proceedings, Early, bdle. 1008, 
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country ;1 the coast trade in dairy produce, in striking contrast 
to that in corn, was dominated by a handful of London dealers.?_ In 
their anxiety to obtain supplies, the butchers not only established 
direct contact with the graziers on their farms* but, in the early 
seventeenth century, transferred an increasing portion of their 
market trade from Smithfield to Barnet.! Bakers, chandlers, and 
brewers, all bought in the provinces.’ And except in the case of 
grain and cattle, few of these purchases seem to have been made in 
the open markets. yatit 

The process of permeation, moreover, did not stop with direct 
buying on the part of retailers. There grew up a body of London 
wholesalers who resold at least part of their country purchases to 
the smaller city shopkeepers. They were not welcomed by the 
authorities, but glimpses of them can be caught in the meat, fish, 
fruit, dairy, poultry, and hop trades. Another aspect of the matter 
is disclosed by the complaint of the Hertfordshire magistrates that 
“‘wheras diverse of our Countrye Inhabitants (being by trade 
Badgers and Loaders) dyd usuallye goe from markett to markett 
and ther dydd buye Corne and grayne, wch they weekly carryed 
to the Citye of London for the provision thereof: whereby many 
of them grewe to be men of good wealthe and abilitye, and dyd set 
verye many poore men a worke—Now thos Bakers and Brewers of 
London, not content to receive thos comodities from thes Loaders 
as heretofore they have donne, doe dailye come downe into the 
countrye and verye greadely doe buye great quantities of corne 
and grayne and doe offerr such deare and high prices for the same 
...that... they have utterly overthrowne the former trade of the 
Loaders and getting the gayne from them doe make the loaders 
their servauntes and carriers.’”? 


* Court of Requests, Proceedings, bdle. 58, no. 22; bdle. 61, no. 39; S.P.D., 
Addend., vol. xlii, nos. 63-5; Repertories, vol. x, f. 319b; Letter Books, 
vol. Q, f. 86b; vol. X, f. 48. 

* Exch. K.R., Port Books, bdle. 18, no. 1; bdle. 41, no. 6. 

*Court of Requests, Proceedings, bdle. 12, no. 56; bdle. 27, no. 156; 
bdle. 61, no. 55; bdle. 127, no. 53; Chancery Proceedings, Early, bdle. 940, 
no. 17; bdle. 986, no. 32. 

“ Letter Books, vol. EE, f. 88. 

6 S.P.D., Chas. I, vol. clxxxii, nos. 7 and 81; vol. clxxxiii, no. 37; vol. 
clxxxix, no. 79 ; vol. cxc, nos. 44 (v) and 66. For sample transactions see Court 
of Requests, Proceedings, bdle. 29, no. 42 ; bdle. 491, Beasley v. Harding. 

* Repertories, vol. xv, ff. 289, 293; Chancery Proceedings, Early, bdle. 
1004, no. 64; Letter Books, vol. AB, f. 301 ; Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-16, 
p. 524; S.P.D., Addend., vol. xlii, nos. 63-5. 

’ S.P.D., Eliz., vol. ccliv, no. 10. Cf. the complaints from Kent (Lansdowne 
MSS., vol. Ixxviii, f. 153), High Wycombe (S.P.D., Chas. I, vol. clxxvii, no. 50) 
and Kingston (Ibid., vol. clxxxii, no. 7.) 
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Direct buying meant, in fact, a tendency to depress formerly 
independent rural middlemen into the employees of London 
dealers.t_ And in some cases the process of penetration culminated 
in the Londoners obtaining an interest in the actual production of 
food. Poulterers made loans to warreners and themselves bred 
poultry.? Fruiterers helped to establish orchards and leased them 
when established.* Butchers themselves became graziers.‘ 

Naturally, there were obstacles. Particularly in the sixteenth 
century, the city authorities objected both to the rise of the city 
wholesalers and to direct purchase of certain victuals in the country.$ 
They found it difficult to distinguish between harmless direct 
buying and forestalling. County justices occasionally made them- 
selves a nuisance by their efforts to protect rural consumers.* At 
different times the trade in grain, hops, and dairy produce was 
seriously embarrassed by the statutes against middlemen.? The 
growing coast trade was vulnerable to both the weather and to 
foreign enemies. And the rural vested interests disturbed by the 
changes periodically caused trouble. The rise of the Barnet cattle 
market brought loud protests from Leighton Buzzard and Smith- 
field ; its desertion meant complaints from the Barnet men them- 
selves.? The butchers’ experiments in fattening their own cattle 
brought them, at the suit of the outraged graziers of the south 
midlands, before Parliament, Council, and the Star Chamber.” 

1 Every London poulterer, for example, had to undertake not to buy from 
another’s chapman ; the chapmen were allowed to change their customers only 
once a year (Letter Books, vol. AB, f. 300). 

2 Repertories, vol. xv, f. 223 ; vol. xxiii, f 512; Letter Books, vol. Z, f 207. 

8 Add. MSS., vol. 33,924, f. 32; Court of Requests, Proceedings, bdle. 34, 
no. 38. 

- ibid, bdle. 12, no. 56; Privy Council Register, vol. xl, p. 356. 

5 Repertories, vol. xiii, f. 341 ; Letter Books, vol. Q, f. 86b; vol. X, f. 48 ; 
vol. AB, #0301; S.P.D., Chas. I, vol. ccxxiv, no. 64. 

6 Lansdowne MSS., vol. xlix, no. 5 ; vol. li, f. 97; S.P.D.,C has. I, vol. v, 
no. 2; vol. lx, no. 49. 

7 Tbid., Jas. 1, vol. cxii, no. 12 (i); Addend., vol. xlii, nos. 63-5 ; Repertories, 
vol. xxxii, fi 271b; Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-16, p. 524. 

8 §.P.D., Chas. I, vol. clxii, no. 41. Curiously enough, the difficulties of land 
carriage do not seem to have impressed contemporaries. They were simply 
accepted to a degree which historians, debauched by the standards of a pam- 
pered age, are apt to forget. The normal way of bringing fish from the Cinque 
ports to London, for example, was not by river, but by packhorse. The road 
was divided into stages of fifteen miles, and one set of carriers worked from the 
coast to Chepstead, another set from Chepstead to the city. (Court of Requests, 
Proceedings, bdle. 74, no. 4.) 

9 His. MSS. Comm., Rep. iii, Appendix, p. 7; Letter Books, vol. EE, f. 88; 
Privy Council Register, vol. xl, p. 356. . 

10 Fijs. MSS. Comm., Rep. iii, Appendix, p. 31; Privy Council Register, vol. 
xl, p. 356, vol. xli, pp. 37-8 ; A. Pearce, The History of the Butchers’ Company, p.95. 
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When the bakers bought from mealmen they offended the suburban 
millers; when they bought in the country they aroused the 
opposition of the rural middlemen. The famous struggle over 
the navigation of the river Lea was only in part a clash between 
rival transport interests ; in part it was a struggle between a group 
of London brewers and the middlemen of Enfield for control of 
part of the trade in midland grain.* Yet none of these things could 
stop development along the lines sketched above. London had to 
be fed, and no practical alternatives were ever suggested. Vested 
interests could only delay what they could not prevent. City, 
county, and national authorities all learned in time to tolerate 
what they had previously damned. 

It is, of course, impossible to measure and easy to exaggerate 
the novelty, rapidity, and efficacy of these various responses to the 
gtowing London market. Medieval research will, no doubt, 
reveal in embryo much of what has been described above. By the 
eatly seventeenth century, there was a general feeling that the 
city’s appetite was developing more quickly than the country’s 
ability to satisfy it. Imports from abroad, it is true, do not appear 
to have risen. But the complaints of the rural justices show that 
the trade to London was placing an increasing strain on local 
resources ; the high profits of landlords and farmers were obtained 
in part by pinching the bellies of the local poor. Under the early 
Stuarts, the theory that the city was too large became generally 
accepted, partly because of this difficulty of obtaining food, and 
it became usual to fight unduly high prices by limiting the city 
population. But when all reservations have been made, the fact 
of these repercussions remains beyond dispute. The city retailers 
won a new importance and an increasing control over the trade 
in agricultural produce. Suburban farming was revolutionised. 
Prosperity was diffused through the nearer parts of the home 
counties and south midlands. And a powerful impetus was given 
to the forces that were working for the commercialisation of agri- 
culture in England at large. 


1 Letter Books, vol. X, f. 378; and see p. 62 above. 

* Lansdowne MSS., vol. xxxii, ff. 91-2, 104-10; vol. xxxviii, If. 84, 88-90, 
vol. xli, f. 188. For a similar struggle between the bakers, brewers, and victuallers 
of Bristol and the merchants of Gloucester for the control of the corn trade to 
Bristol, see MSS. Records of the Corporation of Gloucester, vol. 1450, f.93. 


REVISIONS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


Il. THE POPULATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
FROM THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION TO 
THE WORLD WAR. 


By T. H. MarsHatt. 


HE first thing that strikes one about the population of 
England in the nineteenth century is the close sympathy 
between the rate of growth and the ebb and flow of economic 
prosperity. By this is not meant the trade cycle, with its almost 
decennial crises, but the broader movement which divides the 
whole period into five sections: wat boom, post-war depression, 
Golden Years, Great Depression, and pre-war recovery. One 
statistician has endeavoured to express the correlation precisely by 
setting against the percentage increase for each decade the average 
of wholesale prices for the previous decade. The two curves show 
a tematkably close correspondence, but it is not perfect. What 
exactly was happening before 1801 it is impossible to say. It seems 
probable that the rate of growth showed two bursts of speed in the . 
eighteenth century, one from 1740 to 1760 and the other from 
1780 onwatrds.2 The latter continued unchecked to its peak in the 
decade 1811-21, as though the population had gathered enough 
impetus to carry it past the end of the war at increasing speed into 
the heart of the slump. From that point it applied the brakes, 
ignoring two or three commercial crises with their brief price 
climaxes, and steadily reduced its pace until it reached a low level 
in 1851-61, the decade during which prices took their decisive turn 
upwatds. The brakes then came off for a short spurt of twenty 
yeats, a sputt in which, for the first time, there are clear signs of 
reckless driving. The population curve rises too high and then 
falls too low, and continues to zig-zag across the price curve in a 
definitely erratic manner. A glance ahead over the horizon of the - 
World Wat shows us that the two ate parting company. The 
population is steadily slowing up in a way that suggests reasons 
unconnected with the price-level. It looks as though engine-trouble 
had developed about 1880 and had got progressively more serious 
ever since. The total population, which was just under nine millions 
in 1801, doubled itself by 1851 and doubled itself again by r9r1. 
1G, Udny Yule, The Fall of the Birth-Rate, 1920. 
2G. Talbot Griffith, Population Problems of the Age of Malthus, 1926. An 
important work on all aspects of the early period. 
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This brief sketch directs our attention to two fundamental 
questions which the historian of population must try to answer. 
First, “ Was there a causal connection in the nineteenth century 
between the rate of population growth and fluctuations in economic 
prosperity, as indicated by the price-level?”’ Secondly, “ Did 
something happen about 1880 to break this causal connection, and, 
if so, what ?” It is the duty of a “ Revision ” to explain with how 
much certainty these questions can at present be answered. 

There ate only three factors at work on the population side : 
births, deaths, and migration. The first task is to disentangle them. 
Of the three, migration is the one which might seem to be most 
obviously and directly related to economic forces. But the numbers 
involved are small. The only figure that concerns us here is the net 
balance of movement inwards or outwards, because we ate dis- 
cussing quantity, not quality. Migration may change the character 
of a population far more than it affects its total, since the immi- 
grants and emigrants who cancel out when we calculate the net 
gain ot loss do not cancel out when we examine the effect on racial 
mixture. A qualitative change of this sort might modify the age- 
composition, health, and fertility of the people, and so influence 
indirectly the rate of population growth. This is an important 
fact when we are considering migration between town and country, 
but it is impossible to trace any such influence on the population 
of England and Wales as a whole. In the first half of the century 
there are two movements which might have quantitative import- 
ance, the return from the wars and the immigration of the Irish. 
It has been estimated that, if allowance is made for the fighting 
forces, the phenomenally high rate of growth (18-1 per cent.) for 
1811-21 falls to 16-4 per cent.1 The peace probably brought over 
into England a good many others besides discharged soldiers and 
sailors, but it seems that the natural increase of the population by 
excess of births over deaths cannot have been less than 15 per cent. 
The Irish had been coming over in ever larger numbers since the 
end of the American war. The famines of 1817-18 and 1822 
increased the stream by expulsion, and the early railway boom and 
the expansion of the textile industries further increased it by 
attraction. By 1840 there was a considerable Irish population in 
Lancashire and in London, but a large proportion of the emigrants 
had settled in Scotland. Then came the famine, and in ten years the 
Irish in Great Britain had added over 300,000 to their numbers. 
They did not all stay. For many, England was a stepping-stone to 

* R. Price Williams, “ On the Increase of Population in England and Wales,” 


J.R.S.S. (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society), Sept., 1880. 
* A. Redford, Labour Migration in England, 1800-50, 1926. 
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America, but over 500,000 Irish-born persons were enumerated in 
England and Wales at the Census of 1851. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, whereas the total population growth for 1841-51 
was 12°7 per cent., the natural increase was probably less than 
11 pet cent. The effect is to put back the beginning of the second 
petiod of acceleration by ten years. Forty years passed before 
migration again became an important factor. In 1881-91 there was 
a net Joss of some 600,000, and in 1901-11 of 500,000. The result is 
paradoxical. None of the return from the wats and only a small 
fraction of the influx of the Irish can be attributed to economic 
prosperity in England, but most of the exodus of the eighties can be 
attributed to economic depression in England, and a part of this 
expulsive economic force probably continued to stimulate the 
emigration of the early twentieth century. If, therefore, we wish 
to correlate population with prosperity, we ought to eliminate the 
effect of migration in the first period and retain it in the second. 
But elimination in the first period upsets the correlation, while 
elimination in the second period improves it by smoothing out the 
zig-zags and making the population curve show some signs of 
buoyancy in harmony with the economic revival which began in 
the nineties. The result is not satisfactory to a theory of simple 
economic causation. 

Let us turn to the births and deaths. Registration, it will be 
remembered, was not instituted till 1837, and was only made 
compulsory by an Act of 1874. The figures, therefore, are dubious. 
We can, however, speak with some assurance of the general shape 
of the curves, and we do not find in them any clear sympathy with 
the movement of prices. The birth-rate was falling at the time when 
the population was increasing most rapidly. It began to recover 
before the rise of prices had had time to exert any effect, and its 
fall since 1880 has disregarded all economic indices. The death-rate 
did, as it should, trace a curve which was the inverse of the curve 
of population growth until 1840, but it was persistently high 
during the Golden Years and began to fall in the Great Depression. 
We know, of coutse, a priori, that non-economic forces were at 
work in the case of the death-rate at least, and probably in the case 
of the birth-rate too, and a deeper analysis is therefore both possible 
and necessary. ; 

It is generally agreed that the outstanding fact in the first period 
was a rapidly falling death-rate. The cause of the fall is to be found 
mainly in the progress of medicine, of which there is ample 
evidence. The doctors of the eighteenth century responded to the 

1 The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review for 1925 gives convenient sum- 
maries back to the beginning of registration. 
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impetus which the seventeenth had given to all scientific work, 
and they thought naturally in terms of the health of the people 
rather than the ailments of the rich. The people, on their side, were 
becoming mote receptive and teachable, and it is possible that their 
social habits were growing more hygienic. The terrific wave of 
intemperance associated with the gin shops was passing away. A 
great attack was made on such devastating diseases as summer 
diarrhoea and winter fever, on infant mortality and deaths in child- 
bed, and it was followed by the more spectacular discoveries which 
banished scurvy from our ships and relegated small-pox to the 
position of a minor peril... There is, on the other hand, little 
evidence of anything that could be called an economic cause of this 
improvement in health. Recent researches seem to show that the 
diet of the agricultural poor was no better at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century than it had been at the beginning. Urban improve- 
ment was confined to London and one or two progressive towns. 
When the period of rapid concentration began in the twenties, the 
utban death-rate rose. It is possible that the relative decline in the 
importance of infectious epidemics as causes of mortality benefited 
the towns more than the villages, since infection spreads most 
easily where population is most dense; but this cannot be regarded 
as an economic factor. 

The birth-rate is more difficult to interpret, partly because births 
escape registration mort easily than deaths. The probability is 
that the rate fell slightly about 1790, remained fairly stable for some 
twenty-five years and fell again more decisively in the thirties. 
The factors which may cause changes in the crude birth-rate are the 
age-composition of the population, the marriage-rate, the average 
age at marriage, voluntary control of births, and physiological 
conditions affecting fertility. Of the last, too little is known to 
make historical investigation possible. As for birth-control, propa- 
ganda was undoubtedly taking place, but it could not have had any 
appreciable effect on the national figures. The three remaining 
factors are more amenable to analysis. If the net rate of child- 
production rises, the population must get younger. It must con- 
tain a larger proportion of children. The birth-rate had probably 
risen in the eighteenth century, and thereafter infant mortality had 
declined. We must remember that small-pox had become so 
universal that few children escaped the infection, and Jennet’s 
invention of vaccination in 1798 meant a further saving of young 
life in the early nineteenth century. The birth-rate had to fall 

* Sir George Newman, Health and Social Evolution, 1931. 
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simply because there was a smaller proportion of fertile adults 
from whom births could come. The fall requires no explanation 
in terms of economic or any other external cause. The matriage- 
tate had to fall for the same reason. After a time the wave of young 
life swept on to swell the ranks of adults, and the proportion of the 
teproductive classes tose, reaching its maximum about 1840. 
But the marriage- and birth-rates not only continued to fall, they 
fell faster than ever. Here, for the first time, is a clear possibility of 
economic causation. Can we say that the depression checked 
reproduction and so contributed towards retarding the rate of 
population growth? It depends on our interpretation of the 
falling rates and on the reasons which led people to postpone 
marriage. (Illegitimacy was greater then than now, but not great 
enough to affect the trend of the birth-rate curve.) It is thought 
that, in the eighteenth century, people began to matty younger 
because, with the decline of long apprenticeships and of the custom 
of “ living-in ” with the employer, social and economic independ- 
ence came earlier. If so, the marriage-rate rose by anticipation, by 
drawing on the limited reservoir of martiageable persons. A tise of 
this kind must, other things being equal, be followed by a fall to 
approximately the old rate, as soon as the change of age-level is 
completed. For, clearly, if the same total number of girls gets 
married, it makes no difference to the marriage-rate whether they 
matty at 22 or 18. It is the process of change from the one level 
to the other that affects it. The slight fall in the marriage-rate at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century may have been of this kind, 
and the high birth-rate may have been the natural result of having 
a younger married population. 

But the continued fall requires further explanation. Two 
factors which may lead to a postponement of marriage are occu- 
pational skill and the employment of women. Unskilled men 
matty younger than skilled because they reach their maximum 
eatning-power sooner. Women marty later when they can win 
economic independence by work outside the home: Undoubtedly 
there had been a degeneration of some old crafts into semi-skilled 
trades. It was notorious how quickly the immigrant Irish learned 
to be competent weavers. It is equally certain that industry in the 
machine age evolved new classes of highly skilled occupation. 
The whole movement might, theoretically, cause first a rise and then 
a fall in the marriage-rate. But it seems unlikely that the fall could 
have begun as early as the thirties. The employment of women 
outside the home, however, was already increasing and may have 
had some effect. But there still remains room for the simplest 
economic argument, that people abstained from marriage because, 
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for the moment, they could not afford it. This argument gains 
support from subsequent events. We know that such abstentions 
ate usually short-lived. The instinct for marriage 1s too strong to 
be killed by any economic depression. And we find in fact that the 
marriage-rate recovered very quickly. It was distinctly buoyant 
between 1850 and 1870, and there is definite evidence that people 
were marrying younger again. Naturally the birth-rate rose too. 
Some statisticians have disputed this, on the ground that the 
apparent rise was probably due to the gradual improvement in 
registration up to its enforcement in 1874. But the fact that the 
Census figures show a steady increase in the proportion of persons 
under fifteen from 1851 to 1871, at a time when there was no 
significant decline in infant mortality, seems to prove that the rise 
was teal. But it began so early, almost before prices had turned 
upwards, and certainly before wages had started to rise, that one 
hesitates to attribute it to economic revival. It may simply have 
been that there is a natural limit to the time for which human beings 
can act with prudence and circumspection in these matters. 

If economic depression really checked the supply of human life 
in the thirties, one naturally asks why the check did not appear 
earlier, at the beginning of the post-war slump. There are two 
possible answers. The fall in the thirties did not correspond with a 
period of low prices. Prices were high, but wages were low and un- 
employment was considerable, and these conditions lasted for five 
ot six years. It is a unique phenomenon in the nineteenth century. 
Every other price climax of equal duration was associated with 
improving trade. This may explain why it was only in these ten or 
fifteen years that a definite reaction of economic pressure on births 
can be discovered. But we cannot rule out the other answer, that 
social policy mitigated the effects of the slump. The new Poor Law 
and the first effective Factory Act withdrew simultaneously two 
sources of maintenance for young families. The economic pressure 
of the high birth-rate was increased by the decline in infant mor- 
tality. The “ effective ” birth-rate, z.e., the crude birth-rate minus 
infant mortality, was rising. Wefeel the need of some fact to explain 
how this exceptional pressure was resisted. No English statistics 
can prove that the Poor Law did not play a part. The strongest 
argument against it is the comparative argument, that other coun- 
tries had similar birth-rates and no Poor Law. But these two are 
not the only variables, and, if the Poor Law argument is rejected on a 
priori grounds, the whole case for economic causation must fall too. 

The birth-rate began its great decline in the middle seventies. 


*G, Udny Yule, “On the Changes in the Marriage- and Birth-Rates in 
England and Wales during the Past Half-Century,” J.R.S.S., Match, 1906, 
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There can be no doubt that the latter part of the fall was due to 
voluntary control by contraception, for there ate signs of a definite 
fall in the fertility of marriages. Mr. Yule has estimated that, when 
every allowance has been made for the number of wives and their 
age-distribution, the decline in fertility between 1871 and 1911 
must have been about 28 per cent., and that it took place at acceler- 
ating speed. Also, if, as we should expect, the practice of con- 
traception spread down the social scale, the differential fertility 
between the middle classes and the unskilled labourers ought at 
first to increase and subsequently to diminish. This is apparently 
what happened. The differential fertility was greatest at the end of 
out period. But it is less certain that contraception caused the 
beginning of the birth-rate fall. The spread of birth-control propa- 
ganda is generally dated from the Bradlaugh-Besant trial for the 
dissemination of indecent literature, which attracted a great deal of 
public attention. But it took place in 1877. The early fall was 
associated with a rise in the age at marriage. Many fewer girls 
martied under 20, rather fewer between 20 and 25, and rather more 
between 25 and 40.2 This suggests that we might have here a 
recurrence of the situation in the thirties when economic depression 
acted directly on the marriage-rate. But in the thirties prices were 
high and wages low. In the seventies prices fell and wages rose. 
Real wages, moreover, did not merely continue to rise. They began 
to tise. They had been mote or less stationary in the twenty years 
during which the marriage-rate rose and took a decisive turn 
upwards just as the marriage-rate started to fall. A theory of 
simple economic causation will not do. It is possible that the 
explanation should be sought in changing social habits related to 
the growth of skilled trades and black-coated occupations, the 
increasing economic independence of women, and the effects of 
the gradual spread of education. But the solution of the problem 
remains obscure. 

What, in the meantime, had happened to the death-rate ? There 
had been a rise after 1820, and it was a rise which fell most heavily 
on the towns and on the children. Undoubtedly it was a product 
of ill-organised, unhealthy urban environment. There was no 
deterioration in medical skill, and the only new disease of import- 
ance was cholera, which appeared first in 1831 and returned with 
greater violence in 1848-54. It did not appreciably affect the 
mortality-curve for the whole period. The towns of those days 


1 T. H.C. Stevenson, “‘ The Fertility of various Social Classes in England and 
Wales from the middle of the Nineteenth Century to 1911,” J.R.S.S., May, 1920. 

2 Statistique Internationale du mowement de la population, Paris, 1907, vol. i 
(1749-1905), p. 109. The volume contains many useful summaries. 
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were admirably fitted to spread such an infection, not only because 
some of them had as yet made no attempt to cope with the problem 
of urban sanitation, but also because the enterprising efforts of 
others were worse than useless. Bad drains, which leak into the 
water supply, may be more fatal than none at all. But if drains 
spread the cholera, cholera certainly helped to spread the drains. 
It gave an impetus to the movement for a scientific study of public 
health. It frightened the towns into taking action. But progress 
was very slow. There is no evidence of a general reduction of 
mottality until after 1870. On the contrary, the death-rate, and 
especially the infant death-rate, rose in most of the large towns. 
When the improvement began, the young and strong benefitted 
first. Over 35 there was no gain, and over 45 a loss. A little later 
the middle-aged joined in, but the infants had to wait until the 
twentieth century.1 The remarkable effect on the age-composition 
of the population of the saving of life among the very young and 
the definitely old is a post-war phenomenon. 

The high death-rate in mid-Victorian England was a product of 
its economic civilisation. The situation on the medical front was 
improving. The defence grew ever stronger, while no new forces 
of importance appeared on the attacking side. Cholera at the 
beginning of the period and influenza at the end were alarming, 
but not statistically impressive in the long run. Influenza in the 
nineties was about one-tenth as deadly as tuberculosis in the fifties. 
The apparent increase of cancer was probably due largely to better 
diagnosis. The close correlation between death-rates and density 
does not mean that concentration is necessarily deadly. Well- 
planned tenement blocks, like the Peabody estates, had a lower 
mortality than the average for London. It is, as Professor Bowley 
has shown, by overcrowding, rather than by mere density, that the 
death-rate is governed. The close correlation between death- 
tates and poverty breaks down when you bring in the agricultural 
labourer. Mortality in some occupations was extravagantly high, but 
the facts show clearly that it was the home, and not the job, that 
controlled the rates. The differences were greater as between 
infant than as between adult death-rates, and Manchester enjoyed, 
throughout the period, an unenviable pre-eminence over the more 
purely factory towns and over the seats of the most unhealthy 
occupations. The causes were, therefore, in a sense economic. 


1 The Registrar-General’s Decennial Supplements ; also Statistical Review for 
1921, Tables, Part I, Table 3. 

* A. L. Bowley, “ Death-rates, Density, Population and Housing,” J.R.S.S., 
July, 1923; also A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century, 
New York, 1899, on this and all aspects of urban growth. 
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But mid-Victorian England was not exactly poor, and certainly 
was not getting poorer. The trouble was due to ill-designed 
expenditure of the national wealth rather than to any deficiency in 
the total. The subsequent improvement was immense. In the 
England which had just emerged from the World War both 
general and infant mortality were just half what they had been at 
the climax of the Golden Years. Part of the progress was due to 
increased wealth per head and better nourishment of the poor, part 
to the gradual acclimatisation of the people to town life, but more 
to the reorganisation of the material environment through the 
gtowth of a science and a service of public health, and to the 
unceasing advance of medical knowledge, to Pasteur and Lister 
and the doctors who made their work, and the work of others, less 
celebrated, a means to the strengthening of human vitality and the 
prolongation of human life. 

Although the nineteenth-century towns were, by modern 
standards, unhealthy, they were distinguished from those of an 
eatlier age by the fact that they grew by the natural excess of 
births over deaths. They were assisted in this by the other, and 
older, source of growth, migration, which gave them a population 
strong in young adults among whom deaths are fewest and births 
most numerous. The general trend of internal migration is well 
known, but its exact measurement is extremely difficult. The 
official estimate that 50 per cent. of the people lived in urban 
districts in 1851 and 78 per cent. in 1911 gives a rough idea of the 
transformation achieved during the century. If we look at the 
changing proportion of the total population living in each county, 
we find that, from 1801 to 1911, the share of Glamorgan rose by 
290 pet cent., that of Durham by 126 per cent. and that of Lanca- 
shire by only 75 per cent. Clearly Lancashire was already an area 
of concentration at the time of the first Census. The periods of 
maximum expansion in each district reflect the familiar outline of 
industrial history : 1811-21 for the West Riding, the twenties for 
Lancashire and Cheshire, the thirties for Staffordshire, the fifties 
for Glamorgan and the sixties for Durham. If the whole period is 
divided into four parts we find that the old towns, already large in 
1801, gtew most rapidly in the first quarter, the new towns created 
by the Industrial Revolution in the second, new populous districts 
undistinguished by big cities in the third, while the fourth is 
characterised by a general slowing-up accompanied by a definite 
emigration out of big cities into suburban residential districts.’ 


1'T. A. Welton, “ On the Distribution of Population in England and Wales, 
1801-1891,” J.R.S.S., Dec., 1900 (continued to 1911 in J.R.S.S., Feb., 1913) ; 
also Census of rg11, Summary Tables, Table 4. 
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This suggests that the rising death-rate of the twenties may have 
been caused by this sudden inrush into old towns, physically and 
mentally unprepared to receive it; that the new towns and popu- 
lous districts were a little better adapted to their task ; and that the 
approximation of urban towards rural death-rates in and after the 
nineties may have been due in part to the urbanisation of the 
country-side. 

It has been clearly shown by several studies. that the normal 
process of migration was by short-distance waves, stimulated by 
the attraction of growing centres.1 High wages drew people into 
the town from near-by, others flowed in to take their place in the 
surrounding country, and the ripples spread outwards in widening 
circles. Such a movement is ill-designed to meet a very rapid 
expansion of demand, since the supply immediately available is 
always geographically restricted. Lancashire, for example, experi- 
enced a shortage in the twenties and thirties, but the emigrants 
from East Anglia continued to go to London and those from the 
west to South Wales. Direct long-distance migration occurred too, 
but in much smaller quantities. It could be produced by one of 
two things, an exceptionally strong pull, or an exceptionally strong 
expulsive push. Men uprooted by acute depression in their home 
district prepare to move without a fixed objective and may travel 
far. In the thirties and in the eighties such an expulsive force 
existed, and in both periods it was assisted by organised effort. 
Even so the population was hard to move. The new Poor 
Law authorities managed to dispatch 2,700 migrants from 
East Anglia to the industrial north, but they found it easier 
to get them to leave the country by the neighbouring ports. 
In the eighties, too, there was much emigration, and the 
exodus from country to town was clearly governed more by 
the proximity of the town than by the degree of depression in the 
country. 

The laws which govern the exceptionally long pull have not been 
sufficiently investigated. Obviously it has the best chance when 
assisted by a simultaneous push elsewhere. Emigration reached 
its peak in time of depression. Probably the response to the pull is 
determined, not by a rational calculation of economic advantages, 
but by the presence of a certain sensational quality in the appeal. 
There is romance in the call of London and of the Colonies. 
Cotton at one time, and coal at another, became the almost 
legendary symbols of prosperity and progress. But the legend may 
outlast the reality that created it, and no new legend may arise to 


* E.g. Redford, op. cit.; and E. G. Ravenstein. “ The Laws of Migration,” 
J.R.S.S., June, 1885. ¢ Poe 
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divert the stream to other places. Middlesbrough became a 
legend when its population grew by 2,580 per cent. in thirty years, 
and we find that, in 1861, 73 per cent. of its people were Yorkshire- 
men, and only so per cent. in 1871.1. Huntingdon lost heavily in 
the agricultural depression. In 1881 one-third of the emigrants 
were found in the three contiguous counties and another third 
divided between Lancashire, Yorkshire, and London. The short- 
wave movement still went on and the long pull still set in the old 
directions. Glamorgan is a good example. Its growth, as we have 
seen, was sensational. Short-wave immigration, once started, 
temained constant and peculiarly insensitive to economic change. 
Long-distance immigration fluctuated with the rise and fall of the 
industry, but with a very poor measure of adjustment. In the 
depressed nineties 35,000 natives of Glamorgan left the county, 
but 94,000 newcomers streamed in, more than half of them coming 
from afar.? Although English industry in general was reviving, 
there was no new legend to check the established flow to Wales 
nor to create sufficient flow out of it. When times were bad the 
miners hung around the pits and sent their women-folk to London 
to seek domestic service. It is an accepted theory that casual 
labour flourishes where skill is low and employers are many. It 
would be interesting to discover whether another cause may not 
have been this polarisation of movement, creating chronic over- 
supply even in skilled trades. May it, possibly, help to explain the 
prevalence of casualisation in London and of endemic short-time 
in Lancashire and in the coal mines ? 

It seems clear that mobility increased during the century. The 
decline in the rate of urban concentration at the end does not imply 
a decline of mobility. Once the settled habits of an earlier age had 
been broken down by better transport and communications and 
by the new mental attitudes developed by the experience of migra- 
tion itself, movement probably became, as it were, less linear and 
more circular. The purposeful streams which altered the quantita- 
tive distribution of the population between North and South, 
town and country, textiles and mining, became less important 
than the constant circulation, especially of the urban population, 
from town to town, producing a perpetual qualitative mingling 
without greatly modifying the relative numerical totals. Occupa- 
tional mobility is obtained mainly by directing the stream of new 


1 Ravenstein, /oc. cit. 

2 W. Ogle, ‘‘ The Alleged Depopulation of the Rural Districts of England,” 
J.R.SS., June, 1889. 

8 Brinley Thomas, “ The Migration of Labour into the Glamorganshire 
Coal-Field, 1861-1911,” Economica, Nov., 1930. 
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human material, as it enters the labour market, into those quarters 
where it is most needed. It has therefore been suggested that such 
mobility is greatest when this stream is largest, that is, when the 
population is increasing most rapidly. No such correlation can be 
found with geographical mobility, because it proceeds in a quite 
different way. It is the young adults who migrate, when they have 
won independence from the family of their birth and have not yet 
shouldered heavy responsibilities for a family of their own. Such 
people have already taken up an occupational position. Even in 
the worst of the agricultural depression young men usually had a 
spell in agriculture before they ventured to change both their 
home and their job.1 The dispatch of children from villages 
to factories early in the century was a peculiar phenomenon 
and never assumed large proportions. When, therefore, the 
ditection of the rising stream of young humanity into new 
industries involves a change of locality, the social and psycho- 
logical factors which govern migration constitute a serious 
obstacle. 

Population, as a factor in economic history, must be regarded 
as a cause and not merely as an effect. It has its own vital principle 
which is only partially amenable to economic pressure. In the 
nineteenth century, as we have seen, the birth-rate acted with a 
sturdy independence. The death-rate, responding in the main to 
the efforts of the doctors, was, on the economic side, governed 
not merely by the gross production of wealth. An economic 
control of population growth through the death-rate would seem 
to be normal only in a people living on the margin of subsistence. 
Migration was a social process far from perfectly adapted to the 
needs of industry. The rapid growth of the population may have 
been on the whole a stimulus to economic progress, but it was at 
times a cause of economic friction and distress. At the beginning 
of the century the doctors increased the economic burden of 
parents by saving the lives of their children, and of adults generally 
by enlarging the dependent, as compared with the productive, 
section of the community. Then, as the children grew up, industry 
received an unprecedented influx of new labour which it could not 
easily absorb, at a time when, more than at any other, the labour 
of the child competed with the labour of the man. The rapid 
gtowth round 1870 did not, however, prove too much for the 
productive powers of the relatively diminished working popula- 
tion. Real income rose faster than it had ever done before. But 
once more, in the pre-war decade, the consequent pressure of 


* A. L. Bowley, “ Rural Population in England and Wales,” J.R.S.S., May, 
1914. 
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increasing supplies of new labour seemed to cause friction, for it 
coincided with a period of stagnation in the welfare of the masses. 
Ideally the industrial machine can adapt itself to any population, 
gtowing or stable, young or old, but, in practice the population 
has more than once proved itself to be a master who sets severe 
tasks to his puzzled servant. 

(Table on following page). 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA. 


MIGRATION and the GROWTH of LONDON, 1841-91. 
A STATISTICAL NOTE. 


By H. A. SHANNON. 


OR the purpose of this study, the boundaries of London ate those 

finally adopted by the Registrar-General. Certain boundaries were 

adopted for some tabulations in the Census of 1841, but changes were 
made almost immediately by the addition of Hampstead, Wandsworth- 
Clapham, and Lewisham, and within these new boundaries (with the 
trifling exclusion of Mottingham in the eighties) London was adopted as 
a full census “ Division,” 1851-91. 


(i) The Decade of 1841-51 and Its Difficulties. 


The birth-place question was first asked in the Census of 1841. It 
simply inquired whether the person had been born in the county of his 
enumeration or elsewhere in England (including Wales)? or Scotland or 
Ireland or foreign parts. In.the county details, such as parishes, the 
answers were tabulated merely as “ born within this county ” or “ else- 
where.” In the county summaries, such as hundreds, the tabulation was 
fuller, giving the numbers “born within this county,” “ elsewhere in 
England,” “ Scotland,” “ Ireland,” “‘ abroad,” and “ unspecified.” 

Neither data nor tabulations lend themselves to accurate analysis. For 
this reason approximations are necessary and the decade must be discussed 
separately from the main study which follows. 

The London figures must be built up from the county summaries of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent. Enumerated particulars are given for some 
7o per cent. of the population, and the remaining particulars can be 
obtained with high accuracy. Thus, we know the enumerated particulars 
of the Brixton Hundred, and that, out of its population of 311,000, the 
London parishes contained 302,000. By assuming that the distribution 
within the part was proportionately the same as within the whole, we can 
obtain the distribution of birth-places within the London parishes. Other 
parishes, whose distribution must be estimated, have been treated 
similarly. We are left, however, with some 18,000 “ unspecified ” birth- 
places.? No such item reappears until the Census of 1881 and it must be 


1 An extension of the study to the “ Outer Ring,” which would complete 
“ Greater London,” might be made for the fifties and the sixties. But changes 
in the form of the census tabulations would prevent further work. 

2“ English ” everywhere in the present section includes “ Welsh.” 

8 The census particulars give 22,000 “ unspecified.” They include the Metro- 
politan police (3,000) and 1,358 sailors omitted from Southwark. I have treated 
these as ‘“‘ English elsewhere.” 

i) 
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presumed that such items were adjusted in some way. Here they have 
been distributed proportionately over the other items. _ 
The census data for 1841, adjusted as above, may be given as follows : 


Bae eee ee eee 


BIRTH-PLACES OF INHABITANTS OF LONDON, 1841 
Part Total |‘ County ”’| Elsewhere | Scotland | Ireland | Abroad 
born |E.@W. 

000’ 000° 000° 000s | 000°s 000°s 

Middlesex | 1,445 892 458 20 57 18 
Surrey 399 201 180 4 13 I 
Kent 104 56 40 2 5 I 
Totals 1,948 1,149 678 26 | 75 20 


Two problems present themselves. How many of the residents in 
metropolitan Middlesex, who were Middlesex-born, were born in metro- 
politan Middlesex ? Similarly, with metropolitan Surrey and Kent. And 
how many metropolitan Middlesex-born were there in the “‘ elsewhere ” 
of Surrey and Kent ? And, again, for the other parts. 

Here we are driven back to some circularity of argument for part of the 
field. The relevant percentages are obtained from the more complete data 
of the Census of 1851, and, assumed true for 1841, are projected back.? 
It is hard to see why the behaviour of people immediately adjacent to 
London should change greatly with regard to London in a decade, and the 
resulting error may be regarded as passable—perhaps, as an outside figure, 
50,000. The percentages given below would indicate that of the 892,000 
Middlesex people in the previous table, some 870,000 were born in 
Middlesex London ; and that of its total of 1,445,000 the “‘ elsewhere ” 


1 The relevant percentages in 1851 and in 1861-71 (bracketed) are : 
MLb living in ML=97-66 per cent. of Mb in ML (97:77, 97°71) 


SLb »” > >» = 3°58 >” of ML ( 3°46, 3°20) 
a Pe PR crac CLs ( 0:69, 0:70) 
MLb ,, in SL =17:27 * of SL (17°59, 18-05) 
Ble tase bnc0ns SON Te »  OfSb in SL (95-61, 94:48) 
| « alia aT a Male i So so NOISES (1°54, 1°61) 
MLb ,, in KL=~1o-61 8 sof (11°13, 12°01) 
SEBEL = 2960" 4 OSeke ( 5°43, 6-00) 


LD” 45 ten BAe6F » Of Kb in KL (83-75, 85-93) 
ML=population of Middlesex London; MLb=Middlesex-London-born ; 
Mb=Middlesex-born ; and similarly with the others. The small shift in the 
important percentages will be noted; indeed, their trends would suggest a 


possible error of perhaps 25,000. The percentages give indications of the inter- 
London migration but particulars are not available after 1871. 
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contained some 52,000 born in metropolitan Surrey and some 10,000 in 
metropolitan Kent. Similarly for Surrey and Kentish London. As the 
total English-born (“ county ” plus “ elsewhere ””) is known, subtraction 
gives the London and the non-London English birth-places. 

The calculations are summed up in the following table, to which the 
census figures for 1851 are added : 


BIRTH-PLACES OF INHABITANTS OF LONDON, 1841 AND 1851 
Estimated Enumerated 
Birth-place I84r I8jr 
000’s 000s 
London a th on T2604 25 | 1,457 
England, elsewhere ... bai §62+25 724 
Scotland Me cs oe 26 30 
Ireland ... BA as aut 75 109 
Abroad! 5. ie +F 20 43 
Totals ce ae fie 1,948 2,363 


If the low figure for London-born be taken, some 590,000 inhabitants 
were born elsewhere in England ; if the high figure be taken, then some 
540,000 were born elsewhere in England. 

The population enumerated at one census as born elsewhere must equal 
the population correspondingly enumerated at the previous census plus 
immigration less emigration and deaths. As the death-rates are known, 
they can be used to give approximate figures for the immigration?— 
strictly, for immigration less re-emigration. 

The fairest guess at the age-grouping of a stock of immigrants in an old 
centre of migration appears to be 35-45. New immigrants are very likely 
to be younger, but the ages 35-45 seem fair as an average for the total. 
The death-rate for this age-group in the London of the forties was about 
15 ‘49 per cent. per decade.* If this is applied to the above figures of the 
English-born and the remainder subtracted from the enumerated total of 
such people in 1851, the immigration into London from the rest of Eng- 

“land and Wales would be between 225,000 and 275,000 for the forties— 
say, 250,000. Similarly the Scotch immigration would be some 8,000 ; 
the Irish, some 46,000; and from abroad (British subjects or not), some 
26,000. The corresponding figures for the decade 1851-61 were some 
232,000; 11,000; 14,000; and 29,000 respectively. Thus, whereas 

1 Includes “Islands in the British Seas” and “ born at sea.” 

2 For a fuller discussion of this method, see below. 

3 Calculated from the Appendix, 9th Report of the Registrar-General, on the 
deaths of 1838-44. (The important decennial supplements with the official 
calculations do not start until 1865.) 
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London would appear to have drawn about a third of a million people 
from without its borders in the forties, it drew only some 286,000 in the 
fifties. This immigration equals about 17 per cent. of the population 
in 1841. 


(ii) On Method 


Enumerated particulars are available for the succeeding decades, 
1851-91. The birth-place question asked the county of birth of those 
born in England and Wales, and it is, consequently, possible to suggest the 
flow from the different parts of England. Further discussion on the 
method of using the census data is now necessary. 

If the sex-age distribution of the immigrants were known and if it could 
be assumed that none of those who came to London amd who were 
enumerated at a census emigrated from it again, the method of successive 
death-rates would yield fair approximations of the decennial inflows. All 
that we know from the census data is that those from other parts of Eng- 
land and elsewhere, aged over 20 years, were about four times as numerous 
as those under 20 years. Here it will be assumed that, on the average, 
those in London for the Census of 1851 were in the age-group 35-45 ; 
the possible alternative age-groups of 25-35 and 45-55 may be dismissed 
as too young and as too old. It is generally known that the flow of immi- 
grants is usually composed of younger people, and they will be taken as 
aged 25-35 in their second decade in London. Thus, to the stock of 
immigrants in London in 1851, we apply the prevailing death-rate of the 
age-group 35-45, and subtracting the residue from the enumerated total of 
1861, we obtain the estimated inflow for 1851-61. The first group is then 
reduced by the death-rate for the age-group 45-55 in the sixties, and 
the second group is reduced by the death-rate for ages 25-35 ; and the 
double residue subtracted from the enumerated total for 1871, to give the 
inflow of 1861-71. And so on. 

This method ignores perforce the emigration from London of people 
who had come to it and were enumerated at a census. Thus, to take a 
simple illustration of this defect, for 1,000 immigrants in 1851 and with a 
death-rate of 20 per cent. per decade, the method of death-rates would 
give some 800 as the residue for 1861 ; but if 50 had emigrated again, the 
20 per cent. should apply to about 950, giving 190 deaths, which with the 
50 leaving would result in a residue of 760. But though London likely 
had a large floating population of immigrants, only those who left after 
having been enumerated at a census would affect the calculations, and 
they are partly covered by applying the death-rates to the whole stock and 
flows. On the whole, the estimates may fall short of the correct figures. 
As it seems improbable, however, that serious re-emigration would be 
confined to those born in one or two counties, the error is not likely to 

_} For the first use of this method, see Dr. Brinley Thomas’s article, “‘ Migra- 
tion . . . into Glamorganshire . . .”, Economica, Nov. 1930. It must be 
added, however, that the limitations are more serious in the case of London than 


in Glamorganshire and there is no simple single cause to be suggested for the 
movements to London. 
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affect seriously inter-county comparisons;! and similarly with the 
proportions between decennial estimates. But al] that can be claimed for 
the absolute figures is that their relative magnitudes are likely to be right. 

The other side of the shield—the emigration of London-born—also 
presents difficulties. The census gives us the number of Londoners living 
in the different census Divisions of England and Wales and so far as these 
are concerned, the method of death-rates may be applied. The London 
emigrants to Scotland and Ireland are not known but are not likely to be 
vety numerous. But emigration abroad is baffling. The official returns 
do not distinguish the county of birth, and we cannot assume with any 
degree of certainty that the London quota was e.g. proportionate to the 
London-born in the country. 

The birth-place particulars as enumerated in the census reports (and 
with the “‘ unspecified ” of 1881 and 1891 spread over the other items) are : 


ENUMERATED BiIRTH-PLACES OF INHABITANTS OF LONDON, 1851-91 
. I8jr 1861 I 871 I88r I89I 
ge cts 000°5 000’S 000'5 000’s 000’ 
London see oes See GBA Say 1,741 2,056 2,414 2,778 
Border Counties... Soh tae? 20 254 296 386 376 
Other South-Eastern cis 87 102 [12 134 140 
Other South-Midland ie 67 85 100 115 118 
Other Eastern ve poe 64 85 99 103 104 
South-Western i we III 128 148 168 162 
West-Midland NE ee 69 76 84 93 100 
North-Midland 58 cae 28 34 39 42 44 
North-Western... As 19 23 28 34 38 
Yorkshite..*... Si Bi Zs 27 28 32 34 
Northern, ... bag ie 16 18 18 20 27 
Wales and Monmouth ... 18 20 22 28 31 
Scotland, |: ae ie 30 36 41 50 53 
Ireland war Bes eq) LOO 107 gi 81 66 
Abroad a se Bo 43 68 92 Pre 144 
Lotals, 7.2 Rus Tt 125363 2,803 cp ey 3,816 4,209 


1The case of the Irish-born seems peculiar. The increased attraction of 
America would not only reduce the immigration to London, but would also 
increase the re-emigration of Irish-born out of it. 

2Border counties are: extra-metropolitan Middlesex, Surrey and Kent, 
Hertford, Essex. Other South-Eastern: Sussex, Hants, Berks. Other South- 
Midland: Bucks, Oxford, Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, Cambridge. 
Other Eastern: Suffolk, Norfolk. South-Western: Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset. West-Midland: Gloucester, Hereford, Shropshire, 
Stafford, Worcester, Warwick. North-Midland: Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, 
Notts, Derby. North-Western : Cheshire, Lancashire. Northern: Durham, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland. 
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It will be seen at once that this table once again illustrates Ravenstein’s 
thesis that migration is predominantly a short-distance movement. The 
sex-grouping given in the censuses shows that women outnumber men by 
about one-third for immigrants from nearer counties, and that the 
grouping becomes even for those from farther ones. 

The decennial death-rates have been obtained from the special Supple- 
ments to the Reports of the Registrar-General. They are as follows : 


LoNDON DECENNIAL DEATH-RATES IN SEX-AGE-GROUPS PER 100 OF THE 
MEAN POPULATION 
Decennium 2j— 3I— 4j— SJ— | 6s-7s 

1851-61 M 10°5 16°5 
F 8-8 248 

1861-71 M 10°9 17+ 25°7 
F 8-8 12°8 18-5 

1871-81 M Iol 16-6 25.23 43°2 
F 8:0 12°3 18-1 33°0 

1881-91 M 8-6 14°9 23°7 41*2 I7°4 
F 6:8 I1°4 17°2 30°7 65-0 


(iii) The Inflow, 18s1-91 
When these death-rates are applied in the way outlined above, the 


following table is obtained ; to which the percentages of the inflows have 
been added : 


EsTIMATED DECENNIAL IMMIGRATION TO LONDON, 1851-91 


I8sI-61 I86I-7I 1871-81 r881- 
Counties of Birth viitdee Bini che ial We eben ees 


o00’s | % | 000’s | % | o00’s | % | o00’s | yf 

Border Counties 66 | 23:0] 8 26: 6 6 | . 
Other South- ; : J lhctl sal Pb babel 

Eastern 27 . 28 8: ‘ . 
Other South- ot eo Sa a = 

Midland 28 VF) 29 8:3 us “8 2 8- 
Other Eastern 30 | Io°5 28 8°5 26 a 23 yy 
South-Western 33a ES AS ee eto Tee a kG 9°7 
West-Midland 17 6:0 | 22 6+6 | 33 6°6 | 32 8:0 
North-Midland fe) 3°5 | 10 ae sm gig t | 2°4| 14 3°5 
Rest, E. & W. 21 yd, et "ioe a 8*4 | 42 | 10°4 
All Ever W, 232 | Sr-r | 276 | 83-5 | gar | 84-3 | 316 | 78-6 
Scotland II 3°8 | 12 3°6)“i9 3°8 | 18 4°5 
Ireland 14 4°9 7 re al ee 3°8 | 20 5°0 
Abroad 29 | 10-2 | 36 | I0:8| 39 7°9| 48 | 11-9 

Totals 286 | 100 | 331 | 100 | 498 | 100 | 402 | 100 
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London would appear to have increased its population through 
immigration by a little over 12 per cent. in the fifties, almost 12 per cent. 
in the sixties, by some 15 per cent. in the seventies, and, slackening off, by 
some Io per cent. in the eighties. Of these increases, between a third and 
a fifth came from the border counties and about a quarter from the 
neighbouring ones.? 

The decade of the seventies shows a marked increase over the others, 
especially in the contribution from the border counties. This may be 
associated with the gathering clouds of agricultural depression. ‘The 
increase of those born abroad is also notable for the eighties. In the case 
of the border counties, it seems safe to say that their migrants moved 
direct from those counties to London ; being so near, they were unlikely 
to take two bites at the cherry. But it would be gratuitous to say the 
same of the more distant migrants. They were more likely to have moved 
to London by stages. 


(iv) The Outflow, 1851-91. 

It remains to deal with the outward flow of Londoners. Nothing can 
be done for the forties. From the censuses of 1851-91, we know that the 
numbers of London-born enumerated elsewhere in England and Wales 
Wefe 231,000; 320,000; 436,000; 585,000; and 827,000 respectively. 
The number in Scotland or Ireland is unknown but is not likely to be 
great. There seems to be no way of finding how many Londoners left the 
country by way of emigration abroad. 

For simplicity’s sake, we assume the same age-grouping for London 
emigrants. By the application of the relevant death-rates in each census 
Division to the Londoners recorded there, an estimate of the outward flow 
of Londoners to elsewhere in England and Wales can be obtained.? 
It is as follows : 


EstTIMATED DECENNIAL EMIGRATION OF LONDONERS TO 
ELsEWHERE IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1851-91 
Ewmigrated to résr—-61 | 1861-71 | 1871-81 | 1881-91 

Counties of ® 000’s 000’5 000’s 000’ 
South-Eastern ... ae ye ee 58 63 98 
South-Midland RA or MI 36 60 105 
Eastern Counties Beaton LO 24 49 87 
Rest of E. & W. Sl ae 42 53 69 
FL OLAS oee.. ro. Pe LTO 160 25 359 


1“ Neighbouring counties ”=Other South-Eastern, Other South-Midland, 
Other Eastern. 

2 The calculations were based on the ten relevant census divisions and the 
corresponding Registrar-General’s reports. I have not thought it necessary to 
give the full details of rates used. The form of the official tabulations was 


(Footnotes continued on page 86) 
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These figures suggest that, in general, London gently overflowed its banks 
into the surrounding counties and that Londoners were not long-distant 


migrants.1 
(v) Summary. 
hese calculations, with certain enumerated items, may be brought 
together to sum up the general results of the inquiry : 


GrowTH OF LONDON POPULATION, 1851-91 
rés1-61 | 1861-71 | 1871-81 | 1881-91 
000° 000°5 000° 000° 

Natural Increase sesh PRS 332 454 514 

Estimated Immigration | 286 331 498 402 

Totales sss »peee5 40 663 952 916 
Estimated English and 

Welsh Emigration ...| 116 160 225 359 

Estimated Increase...) 424 503 727 557 

Enumerated Increase ...| 440 451 562 393 

Differences vod 806 52 165 | 164 


The differences represent (i) emigration to Scotland and to Ireland, (ii) 
emigration abroad, and (ili) errors arising from the assumptions in 
method. The foreign emigration of “ English-born” rose, it will be 
remembered, very sharply from the old 650,000 of the fifties and the 
sixties to almost 1,000,000 for the seventies, and to over 1,500,000 for 
the eighties. This great jump may be associated with the sudden jump in 
the differences above. 


changed and I adopted s/mp/e arithmetical averages to obtain total death-rates 
from those of males and females, and divisional rates from those of counties 
where necessary—a convenient short-cut which is not likely to cause significant 
error. 

’ South-Eastern: Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Berks. South-Midlands : 
Middlesex, Herts, Bucks, Oxford, Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Cambridge. Eastern: Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk. 

+ The form of the calculation assumed that Londoners did not move greatly 
from Division to Division. A check calculation on the basis of the All- 
England death-rates gave almost the same total emigration figures: 120,000 ; 
161,000 ; 230,000; 366,000. Equally, as the age-grouping of Londoners was 
lower than that of immigrants, a check calculation on the assumption that the 
initial stock of Londoners outside was 25-35 and the effluxes as 20-25 (which 
the censuses suggest as possible) did not greatly change the totals: 112,000; 


151,000; 201,000; and 335,000. All three methods and assumptions give 
totals of much the same magnitude. 


EARLY TRADE UNIONISM IN SCOTLAND. 
By W. H. Marwick. 


COTTISH trade unionism has never found its Webbs, and it may be 

that the opportunity has passed. Many old minute books and other 

records have perished, few if any odd copies survive of such “ Labour” 
periodicals as the Liberator and the Sentinel, references in ordinary periodi- 
cals are slight, often uninformed, and uninformative. Most of the 
existing unions are of recent origin, and are merely branches of an 
English body. 

In this paper it is proposed to deal in the main with trade unionism a 
century ago; the third decade covers its first real efHorescence. Corres- 
ponding to the industrial features of the period, unions associated with the 
textile and building trades are most prominent at this date. The cotton 
industry, illustrated by the names of Dale and of Owen, was at first almost 
as flourishing in Lanarkshire as in Lancashire. The handloom weavers 
were for some time the aristocracy of labour, and it is among them that 
one of the first indications of unionism is given. This organisation attained 
nation-wide notoriety by the great strike of 1812, which sought to enforce 
the legal regulation of wages, but only precipitated the abolition of 
that relic of paternalism and its own collapse, after the conviction of its 
leaders for “‘ conspiracy to raise wages.”! Some local societies of weavers 
survived, e.g. one in Paisley.2 Their activities and their association with 
radicalism excited the didactic novel of Rev. Henry Duncan, pioneer of 
savings-banks, Te Young South Country Weaver (1821)—a polemic against 
Jacobinism and infidelity. In September 1824, 71 delegates from Glasgow 
and district met; reports were made of increasing numbers in local 
branches, and a constitution of 24 articles was adopted.? Next year, 
however, numbers and finance were diminishing, and, at a meeting of 53 
delegates (July), a proposal to undertake co-operative production through 
the Association was negatived.t The expansion of unionism in the early 
thirties seems to have stimulated a last forlorn hope of recovery, also 
among the weavers. On January 15th, 1834, some 300 delegates assembled 
in Glasgow, claiming to represent about 50,000 weavers throughout 
Scotland and in Northern Ireland. They passed resolutions in favour of 
the establishment of Boards of Trade, on the Spitalfields model, to fix 
minimum rates.’ This project was taken up by the philanthropic Whig 
landowners, Sir John Maxwell of Pollok (1768-1844), M.P. for Paisley, 
1832-4, and his son of the same name (1791-1865), who, as M.P. for 
Lanarkshire, 1832-7, became its parliamentary champion. He introduced a 


1 Webb, History of Trade Unionism, pp. 58-9; Mackinnon, Social History of 
Scotland, vol. ii, pp. 160-61 ; Meikle, Scotland and French Revolution, pp. 218-20 ; 
Economica, Dec. 1928, pp. 342-5. 

2 J. Parkhill, Arthur Sneddon, pp. 151-3. 

3 Edinburgh Annual Register, 1824, vol. ii, p. 219. 

4 Scot’s Magazine, July 1825, p. 114. 

5 Edinburgh Courant, Jan. 20th, 1834. 
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bill for Wages Boards to fix minimum wages, which was defeated by 
120 to 41. He, however, secured the appointment of Select Committees of 
Inquiry into the trade (1834, 1835), and acted as Chairman. Subsequently, 
a fuller investigation was carried out by Commissioners (1838-41) 5 their 
reports give the chief evidence for the latter state of the weavers, whose 
condition they considered irretrievable.2 There are a few scattered 
references to local organisation during the decade. In May 1834, the 
Paisley Committee of Associated Weavers were unsuccessfully sued for 
wages by the former secretary of.a Glasgow Select Committee which they 
had maintained to organise a strike.* In Dundee, after repudiation of the 
union (in this case presumably of linen weavers) had been insisted on by 
manufacturers in the course of a strike, its dissolution was publicly 
announced by its office-bearers.* The organisation had been a thousand 
strong, and had projects of co-operative production.’ A Lanarkshire local 
union obtained an agreed table of prices (Dec. 1833), but in 1838, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to buy up the stock of “ revels” and so control 
output, it was broken up by the Duke of Hamilton. By an extraordinary 
display of paternal authority, he divided its funds among non-unionists.° 
Thereafter combination was virtually extinct. In December 1842, died 
Hugh Mackenzie, “long general secretary of the West of Scotland 
Weavers’ Association ” ; he was interred in the Calton burial ground “ in 
the lair belonging to the Weavers’ Union,”’ beside the “ martyrs of 
1787 ”—six members of an early union killed in a riot, whose memorial 
was recently restored. As late as 1864, one Henry Carrigan of Bridgeton 
gave evidence to the Children’s Employment Commission as Secretary of 
a Handloom Weavers’ Association, if only to affirm the destitution of his 
fellows.° 

A Union of Cotton Spinners, virtually the first factory workers, dated 
from 1805, and was concerned in a series of industrial disputes, and in the 
political unrest which culminated in the Radical Rising of 1820. It was, 
says Cockburn, “ the real mover of all combinations and strikes in the 
manufacturing districts of Scotland for about twenty years.”!° The Union 
rose and fell more than once, action being repeatedly taken against it 
during the twenties for alleged violence and intimidation. It was of the 
old-fashioned type, seeking to maintain a craft monopoly, and utilising 
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some of the methods of a secret society. According to Mr. J. L. Gray, the 
Combination Acts of 1799-1800 wete not applied in Scotland,’ but the legis- 
lation of 1824-5 put Scotland on the same footing with England. The 
Union consisted of adult males, and by a series of strikes succeeded in 
raising wages. Entry money was demanded, usually at least £1, and 
serving of time as a “ piecer ” was insisted upon by way of apprentice- 
ship. “Idle” benefit and funeral money were paid, and an emigration 
fund was raised.? The Factory Inquiry Commissionets of 1833 reported 
that the operative cotton spinners of Glasgow were united into an 
association which had such perfect control as to prevent outsiders entering, 
and that they were “carrying things with a high hand. . . having a 
complete monopoly of labour,” enforced by intimidation.? The Union in 
Glasgow resisted the introduction of women spinners, and forced the 
payment of equal rates. Deputations of Glasgow, Paisley, and Johnstone 
operatives appeared before the Commissioners; the Chairman of the 
last-mentioned Committee was John Fraser, a teacher, afterwards promi- 
nent as a Chartist.6 After a period of comparative quiescence, the Union 
derived fresh notoriety through the strike of some 800 Glasgow spinners 
from April 8th to August 5th, 1837, occasioned by the concerted with- 
drawal, owing to stagnation of trade, of a recently granted increase of 
wages (Feb. 1837). A Special Supply Committee was set up (June 12th), 
and the Union contributed largely (£1,200, it is said) to the upkeep in its 
interest of the Liberator, the local working-class organ. With the ex- 
haustion of its resources and the arrest of its Committee (July 29th), the 
Union was driven to complete surrender. Five leaders, including the 
Chairman, Thomas Hunter, a native of Antrim, but 24 years resident in 
Scotland, were brought to trial on charges of conspiracy and murder 
(Jan. 1838). Among points in dispute were the existence of secret com- 
mittees with dictatorial authority, the ambiguously worded provisions for 
the encouragement of emigration, and the sincerity of the official disa- 
vowal of violence (manifesto of May 24th). About £1,000 was raised for 
the defence, and some leaders of the Bar retained. Hunter put their case 
in a pamphlet, The Rights of Labour Defended. The mote serious charges 
were not substantiated, but the accused were transported for seven years 
on minor counts; incidentally, the “ innocence of mere combination ” 
was judicially reiterated.¢ The agitation on behalf of the convicted 
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continued in the country; their cause was voiced in Parliament by radicals 
such as Wakley, and upheld by Lord Brougham, possibly out of spite 
against his former Whig colleagues.1 They were pardoned in 1840.? The 
whole matter was thrashed out afresh before a Select Committee of the 
Commons, at which conflicting statements on many points were made by 
spokesmen of employers and of operatives.? The Union, though suffering 
severely, survived ; thereafter, according to Bremner, “ no serious strike 
occurred.” An agreed rate of pay (McNaught’s List) was introduced in 
1846.5 
One of the chief subsidiary crafts, the Calico Block Printers, was also 
strongly unionised ; organisation is said to stretch back to the middle of 
the eighteenth century.* In Campsie, ¢.g., a centre of the industry, the 
Union regulated admission by an entry fee of £10, and exacted a monthly 
levy of 1s. 6d., by which they accumulated funds of six to seven hundred 
pounds (1834).? In that year, this and other local unions in such “ print- 
ing ” areas as Thornliebank, Anderston, and Milngavie, met with disaster 
after unsuccessful strikes accompanied by rioting and intimidation, and 
followed by several prosecutions. Consequently “‘ the Unions in this part 
. received their death blow.”* The Operative Turners and Shuttle 
Makers of Glasgow formed a union early in 1831, under the leadership of 
Abram Duncan a “ pirn maker,” afterwards a prominent Chartist.® This 
may be regarded as a sort of embryo engineers’ union, illustrating the 
evolution of one branch of that industry from the making of machinery as 
an incident of textile factory operations, as in the well-known cases of 
Smith of Deanston and Houldsworth of Anderston.1® The “ engineers,” 
like several other unions, engaged in unsuccessful strikes in the winter of 
1833-4.!! These textile unions, after their brief spell of publicity and perhaps 
of power—somewhat exaggerated by the prejudices against “ close 
corporations” of writers like the individualist Dr. Andrew Ure? and the 
paternalist Sheriff Alison'*—passed into obscurity and insignificance. The 
spread of Chartism diverted attention to political agitation; among 
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leading Scottish exponents were textile operatives such as Matthew 
Cullen, Chairman of the Scottish organisation, John Duncan of Dundee, 
and the “Christian Chartists”” of Campsie.1 With the decline of the 
Scottish cotton industry in the face of Lancashite competition, and the 
prevalence of female labour in linen and jute, the possibility of trade union 
revival disappeared.? Effective unionism in the woollen trade is of much 
later date, and chiefly English in initiation. 

The building trades, as recently demonstrated by Mr. R. W. Postgate,® 
were conspicuous at this period, and were particularly affected by Owenite 
ideals. The leading figure in Glasgow was Alexander Campbell, the 
“Mystery Man of Scottish Labour.”4 A joiner by trade, he had been a 
participant in the Orbiston Colony, and had suffered imprisonment for 
debts incurred by the community. He started one of the first Co-operative 
Societies and Bazaars (1830), which was also shortlived, apparently 
because of “intermingling metaphysics with the everyday purposes of 
life.” In the autumn of 1831, he formed on Owenite principles the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Association for the Protection of Labour, 
afterwards termed the General Union of Glasgow, with subdivisions for 
each craft.* It aimed at co-operative production, and its constitution is 
given in the Herald to the Trades Advocate.’ In the Owenite fever of 1834, 
Scottish representatives attended a National Parliament of Builders in 
Birmingham (April).° After the debacle of 1834, a Carpenters’ or Joiners’ 
Union survived, under Campbell’s leadership.* An obscure periodical 
called the Tradesman was about this time conducted by him; he was 
prosecuted under the Stamp Act, and the publication suppressed after 
eighteen issues.1° In April 1835, the Union, under the secretaryship of 
Hugh Alexander, was embroiled with the contentious radical journalist 
Peter Mackenzie, and hence is immortalised in his periodical, the Loya/ 
Reformers’ Gazette. In January 1836, the Operative Joiners met under the 
chairmanship of John Finlay to protest against the refusal of the masters 
to employ union labour. Two months later, the dispute is reported 
settled.12 In the winter of 1837-8, there was an eighteen-weeks’ strike 
against a winter wage of 18s. for a ten-hour day, which ended in uncon- 
ditional surrender ; it appears that the Union was then dissolved, and its 
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minute books burned.? In March 1836, trade union organisation among 
carpenters was set afoot in Edinburgh, as is indicated by a minute book 
now in the National Library of Scotland. A general meeting of the trade 
was called by a deputation from Glasgow, and 55 members were enrolled. 
Next month, the Union formally became a branch of the Friendly Society 
(or General Union) of Operative House Carpenters and Joiners of Great 
Britain and Ireland—a body formed in London in 1827, whose records 
prior to 1863 were hitherto believed to have perished.* Delegates were 
sent in the autumn on propaganda tours in Fife and the Lothians ; as a 
result, branches were formed in Dundee, Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy and 
Leith. Monthly general and weekly committee meetings were held, at 
which rules and relations with other branches were discussed, and 
attitude to conditions of labour defined; 14s. was laid down as a weekly 
minimum, and opposition to machinery was repudiated. A quarterly 
report in April 1837 indicates a membership of 218 in Edinburgh, and 
196 in the other eastern branches. The standard wage in the city was 
18s., elsewhere 14s. to 178.8 

Owing to the prevalence of stone in Scottish building, the masons were 
an important body and were early organised. An unflattering account of 
the Union is given by Hugh Miller, owing to his unpleasant experiences in 
his journeyman days at Niddrie (¢. 1828), when a strike was declared 
against a reduction of wages from 24s. to 15s., “ the first of the great 
strikes among workmen of which the public have since seen and heard so 
much.’ John Wright was Vice-President of an Edinburgh branch about 
1833-4, and a decade later, being then a Town Councillor in Edinburgh, 
he accused it of intimidation ; it had a funeral society and other benefit 
activities, and combined with other unions to run a journal edited by one 
Biggar.® Possibly this was the Trades Examiner, a fortnightly devoted to 
“ working-class interests,” of which only two issues are known to have 
appeared (Nov. 1832).¢ The United Operative Masons of Scotland Society 
was formed in October 1831; after a long strike (Nov. 1833-Feb. 1834) 
it secured “recognition”; and it survived the debacle of 1834. Its 
“seat of government ” was movable and its organisation weak.” In 1835, 
there was a strike in Edinburgh for 3s. a day in summer; the current 
weekly rate was 18s., but it was asserted that an all-the-year average 
worked out in practice at not more than 10s.* The Memoir of Thomas 
Binnie, the outstanding Glasgow builder of this period, contains no 
reference to trade unionism.® 
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The miners had attained legal emancipation only at the end of the last 
century, and still in the main worked under semi-feudal conditions ; coal 
extraction, especially in the east, was still commonly carried on as an 
incident of landownership.1 Unions existed in Lanarkshire in the 
twenties. A Friendly and Free Labour Society,? evidently a kind of 
company union, was formed at Govan in 1826; membership was obli- 
gatory.* A “ Young Men’s Society ” existed a decade later among colliers 
at Newbattle, with the owner’s patronage. An attempt at national 
organisation was made in 1835. This Union waged a seventeen weeks’ 
strike in the west in 1837, contemporaneously with that of the cotton 
spinners; Sheriff Alison suspected collusion with employers, who 
doubled their profits in the shortage of coal. The ill-success of this effort 
led to the collapse of the Union.* At the same time, a Midlothian union, 
several hundred strong, struck for four months for higher wages. It 
centred in Dalkeith, and paid 1s. 6d. a week strike benefit till resources 
were exhausted ; it appears that “ friendly ” funds were applied to the 
putpose. It survived only as a Friendly Society. This type of organisation 
was common in collieries, but unions proper were never extensive.* In 
January 1838, unionists at Dunfermline struck against a reduction of wages, 
and rioting ensued.’ 

In the early thirties, there was a pioneer venture in local joint action, 
the Glasgow United Committee of Trades Delegates. It had a regular 
constitution, and met in a Trades Hall in Hanover Street. General 
committees and subcommittees met regularly; their membership was 
“ entirely composed of working men, and many of them would have done 
honour to the highest rank in society.” The Chairman was Daniel 
Macaulay, a powerloom “ tenter,” also active in the Cotton Spinners 
Union, ‘‘a small man with a large mind, fluent in speech and quick in 
debate.” A lively account of the Council is given in the Autobiography of a 
Beggar Boy by James Burn, who represented the hatters ; he deplores the 
“ everlasting adjournment to the tavern after business hours.”® At first 
the Committee was largely preoccupied with the political agitation leading 
up to the Great Reform Bill ; it held demonstrations, dinners, etc. There 
was chronic dissension with other factions, notably the “ petty bourgeois” 
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radicals, of whom Peter Mackenzie of the Reformers’ Gazette was 
protagonist. ‘The Committee instituted a journal, the Herald to the Trades 
Advocate, a weekly which ran from September 1830 to March 1831, with 
a circulation ranging from 1,250 to 4,500 ; a complete volume is preserved 
in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. A leading contributor, probably its 
editor, was the Owenite joiner, Alexander Campbell.!_ From casual 
references it appears that it was immediately and duly followed by the 
Trades Advocate, which was edited by one Warden, a teacher. In Novem- 
ber 1832, there was substituted the Liberator.? It was at first under the 
influence of Thomas Atkinson (d. 1833), a radical poetaster, bookseller and 
politician, and was edited until his premature death at the age of 41, on 
October 19th, 1836, by John Tait, brother-in-law of Daniel Macaulay. 
His journalistic ability was widely recognised, though hostile critics, like 
Peter Mackenzie, attributed the success of the paper to its reliance on 
quack advertisements (a belief in such patent cures as the notorious 
Morison’s Pills was common among radicals). Dr. John Taylor, the 
Chartist, succeeded Tait as editor, and under his control its circulation 
rivalled that of the G/asgow Herald. After the reform agitation died down, 
there appears to have been a slackening of interest, but regular organisa- 
tion was revived at a meeting in December 1833, when delegates from 
thirty-three trades met to hear a statement regarding the strike in the 
building trade, and agreed to intervene.® In April 1834, a conference of 
trades was held, at which appeared two delegates from London; it was 
decided to “ correspond and co-operate ” with the organisation in the 
metropolis. In October, an address from the trades to Lord Durham, 
then the hero of the radicals, was presented by John Tait, and at a dinner 
to the same, “ Mr. Duncan, an operative” (presumably Abram), res- 
ponded to the toast of “the Working Classes” and proposed “ the 
Abolition of the Taxes on Knowledge.”? A few weeks later, at a meeting 
to protest against the displacement of the Whig ministry, Samuel Souther- 
den, St. Rollox, as representative of the working classes, pledged their 
solidarity with other reformers. In September 1835, “the trades ” 
co-operated with radical bodies in welcoming Daniel O’Connell, to whom 
they gave an address and a soirée ; Tait and Duncan were again the leading 
figures.® Again in September 1837 there was a revival, apparently of an 
ad hoc character, when a United Trades Association was formed to assist 
the cotton spinners, the ubiquitous Alexander Campbell and Hugh 
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Alexander, another joiner, being office-bearers ; coopers, hatters, 
engineers, and bakers were among the trades represented.1 

No record of permanent joint organisation in Edinburgh at this period 
has survived, but casual reference is made to “ Trades Delegates ” who 
e.g. met to organise a procession in honour of Earl Grey (September 
1834); masons, ironfounders, printers, joiners, brewers and plasterers 
were among the thirty-three represented.? “ Meetings of the working 
classes ” were held on occasion, e.g. to petition for pardon of the Dorchester 
labourers, and against the change of Ministry (Dec. 1834).* William Biggar, 
a printer, as Chairman, and one Dow as “ Secretary to the trades dele- 
gates ” are mentioned on such occasions in 1835. In June, the declaration 
of a National Fast Day and parliamentary grants to the Church were 
opposed. Here also the trades greeted O’Connell with a procession and 
demonstration, and Biggar was on the toast list at a radical banquet held 
in his honour.‘ By the end of the decade, only fragments of trade union 
organisation survive ; the “increasing misery ” of the Hungry Forties 
and their political preoccupations precluded revival, until in the fifties the 
miners come to the front under the leadership of Alexander Macdonald, 
the building trades are reorganised, and the nascent heavy industries begin 
to add their quota to the ranks of organised labour. The period we have 
reviewed thus constitutes a definite epoch in the history of Scottish trade 
unionism, ending apparently in failure, but doubtless contributing some- 
thing to the movement of the future. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RECORDS OF THE 
MERCHANT ADVENTURERS. 


By Laerir1aA LYELL. 


N 1933 Miss Carus Wilson! and Miss Thrupp? rediscovered the 
| pee records of the London Merchant Adventurers for which two 

generations of scholars had searched in vain, alternatively denying 
the possibility of their existence. In a volume misleadingly entitled 
Acts of Court of the Mercers’ Company, preserved where it was originally 
written at Mercers’ Hall, London, they found, scattered among the 
minutes of the Mercers, those of the Merchant Adventurers for the period 
1457 to 1526. The importance of these documents can hardly be over- 
estimated for they are the only private records available at present for 
the study of the London group. But valuable as they are in themselves, 
the fact of their recovery leads one to wonder whether it is impossible 
that the records of an even more important period in the history of the 
Adventurers, the later sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, may not 
still be found. A clue to their possible whereabouts may be provided by 
an entry in the second volume of the Acts of Court for 1527, which throws 
some light on the change of headquarters which seems to have taken 
place about this time.® 

The London records make it quite clear that up to the end of the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century, London was the centre of the activities 
of the Fellowship. From Wheeler’s Ordinances,‘ on the other hand, it 
is equally clear that by 1608 the position was reversed and their head- 
quarters was established overseas, with a subsidiary “ residence” in 
London at Mercers’ Hall, which lasted until the Great Fire in 1666.5 
Schanz prints an inventory made in 1547, “ in presence of the wurshipfull 
Mr, Emanuell Lucar, marchant taillour, deputie unto the right wurshipfull 
fellawshipp of marchauntes adventurers in the citie of London, of me 
Thomas Nycolls and of Leveriche Foster, under-clarke unto the mercers, 
of all suche pryveleages grauntes and other munymentes as remayne in a 
cheste of woode bounden with yron bilonginge to the said fellawshipp 
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of merchauntes adventurers and standinge in the inner treasoury in the 
mercers halle ” ;1 but none of the items mentioned is later than 1516, and 
no further Merchant Adventurers’ records are now preserved at Metcers’ 
Hall. Now in the second volume of the Acts of Court, we find an entry 
which definitely has some bearing on the change. It refers to the salary 
of the Mercets’ Clerk, one John Coke, who had previously been Secretary 
to the Merchant Adventurers. “ For somoche as the fee, profites, ad- 
vauntages and advayles of the feliship of Marchauntes Adventurers 
lately perceyved and had not oonly by John Eston sumtyme Clarke of 
this feliship of the Mercery but also by Robert Gedge and other hertofore 
enjoying the said office, it is withdrawen and taken from the said Rome, 
by meanes wherof the greatest partye of the lyvyng of the said office is 
decaied and mynysshed. Wherfore it is ordeyned and agreed . . . that 
John Coke nowe Clarke of this company . . . shall have and perceyve 
yerely of the gifte of the forsaid company over and beside the wages and 
profites alwaies accustumed and belongynge to his said office of Clarke 
the summe of tenne poundes sterling. . . . Or if it shall fortune the March- 
auntes Adventurers here after to kepe here their assembles and couttes in 
lyke maner as heretofore they have been used and accustumed, by meanes 
wherof the same John may have perceyve and enjoy the fee, profites and 
advauntages afore rehersed. That then this present Annuytie to surcesse 
and to be had of noon effect.” A few pages later Coke was confirmed in 
his grant.? Finally, a little more light is shed on the problem of the date 
of the change by two entries in the first volume of the Acts of Court. Its 
arrangement is not always chronological, as the clerk, when told to 
“applye hymself to the redusyng and bryngyng into good order of 
sondty bokes belongyng to the felyship,” could not find them all when 
they were wanted. Thus, on July 24th, 1524, when he was dealing with 
the events of 1506, “six olde bokes whiche cowde never be herde of 
afore ” suddenly reappeared and were inserted between 1506 and 1507.® 
Similarly, in the middle of the 1523 entries we find the note, “here 
sessyth the course of this boke unto six olde bokes be past, whiche were 
founde the 14 day of July 1525 and cowde never be founde nor harde of 
afore which tyme this boke was wrytten hytherto.”4 The lost books 
cover thirteen years and it may not be pure coincidence that there is only 
one year that does not contain matter of vital importance to the Merchant 
Adventurers. It is possible that as early as 1522 the Merchant Adventurers 
had established their headquarters elsewhere in Antwerp and had taken 
their records with them. 

It is obvious that the chief store of records would be kept at the High 
Court of the company. Wheeler states that “ whatsoever shalbe passed 
or enacted at anie Court shalbe read at the endinge of the said Court or at 
the begyninge of the next, to the end that the same upon the second 
readinge may be Confirmed, or yf need bee bee reformed or repealed,” 
and also “‘ at the begyninge or endinge of Courtes and otherwise as tyme 

1G, Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik, Leipzig, 1881, vol. ii, p. 574, quoting 
B. M. Sloane MS. 2103, f. 2. ; 

2 Acts of Court, vol. ii, f. 10. 3 Ibid., vol. i, f. 140. 2 ee Le 
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and leisure will permitte, one or more of the ordinances shalbe openly 
read, except the Court for good cause or lett to the contrarie.” Apparently 
the minutes of the Court and a copy of the Ordinances would be kept in 
the same place. 

This place might have been at home or abroad. Up to 1567 the head- 
quarters of the Company was in Antwerp; then, owing to religious 
troubles in the Netherlands it was moved to Hamburg; in 1582 the 
jealousy of the other Hanseatic towns forced the merchants to move back 
to the Netherlands and they established themselves in Middelburg, but 
by 1611 they were finally settled once more in Hamburg. There, appar- 
ently, they remained for two hundred years, as from Lingelbach’s re- 
searches we know that a company of English Merchant Adventurers was 
still in Hamburg in 1805.2 But no documents have come to light there 
despite the efforts of Ehrenburg, who, incidentally, was convinced that a 
store of Elizabethan Merchant Adventurers’ records was still in existence 
at Mercers’ Hall.? 

Wheeler’s manuscript furnishes one other clue. In two places, later 
additions to Ordinances were made by a gentleman of the name of 
Nehemiah Nisbett: ‘‘ Actum in Hamburgh the 31 day of January 
1658-9. These last Four Articles were transcribed at London the 13th 
February 1770 by Nehemiah Nisbett, Secretary,”* and: “ This last 
Article was transcribed from Aldersey’s Book of the Fellowship’s Ordinances 
f. 140, the 15th February 1770 by Nehemiah Nisbett, Secretary.” 
Wheeler’s manuscript was bought by the British Museum on March rgth, 
1852, at a sale of the stock of a bookseller, Thomas Thorpe, but although 
Lingelbach made great efforts, nothing is known of its history between 
1770, when it was an official book belonging to the Merchant Adventurers, 
and 1852 when it had passed into private hands.® 

The search narrows down to two possibilities. The records may have 
been lost in Hamburg or perished in the fire there in 1848, or they may 
have been brought over to England, possibly at the same time as the 
Ordinances, and still be in existence, awaiting discovery. The fact remains 
that, until they are found, our knowledge of the activities of the Merchant 
Adventurers during the most important period of their existence must 
remain as nebulous as was our knowledge of their origins and early 
development until two years ago, 


1 Lingelbach, p. 26. 
* Ibid., pp. Xxxix, 255, quoting R.O. State Papers, For. Ham., No. 28. 
, 8 he Ehrenburg, Hamburg und England im Zeitalter der Kénigin Elisabeth, Jena, 
1896, p. iv. 
: Titec Pp. 33. 
5 Ibid., p. 154. 
® Ibid., pp. viii-ix. 
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IV. THE “BASIC” INDUSTRIES OF ENGLAND, 
1850-1914. 
By H. L. Bzates. 


ISTORICAL purists have been known to declare that recent 
history is not “history” at all. It may be, at its best, a useful 
footnote to history proper: at the average, a sort of necessary 

text-book evil. This attitude of aloofness may not be argued here, but it 
is worth pointing out that whether Professor Clapham’s view! of the 
function of economic history as “a link-study between history and 
economics ” is accepted, or Professor Tawney’s wider interpretation? of 
it as concerned with the life of society, there is no escape from the neces- 
sity of bringing economic studies down to our own time. The study of 
recent experience is both valid and necessary, and there is room for as 
many workers as can be found to tackle its voluminous documentation. 
A mere glance at the physical bulk of the official publications of this 
and other countries will indicate the wideness of the field. There are 
between two and three miles of groaning shelves devoted to this class of 
material alone in the Library of the London School of Economics. How 
many miles there would be if the series of the major countries only were 
complete it is impossible to say. Regional studies of the foreign trade of 
this country in the last fifty or sixty years have not often been made, and 
for such work official papers are not the only source. The records of 
business units of all kinds are only occasionally available—much may be 
expected of the Council for the Preservation of Business Archives—and 
have been used in certain special studies with valuable results. Such 
materials must be well-nigh inexhaustible even for closely defined and 
limited studies. As with earlier epochs, what survives is a matter largely 
of chance. The reported fate of company records on the roof of the Air 
Ministry during the War has, it is said, reduced their bulk, and recent 
legislation will have imperilled the safety of the records of Boards of 
Guardians. But an overwhelming mass of materials will remain even 
though the clamorous demands for waste-paper during the war years and. 
the ordinary processes of destruction have caused gaps which future 
generations will live to regret. At any trate, it is beyond question that the 
students of recent economic history have more than enough documenta- 
tion. 
1J. H. Clapham, The Study of Economic History. An Inaugural Lecture, 1929, 

. 40. 
c ZR H. Tawney, “‘ The Study of Economic History,” Economica, February, 
1933. 
ay ne who was inquiring into Poor Law experiments in certain Midland 
parishes recently discovered the requisite documents, all pre-183 4, in the process 
of destruction as scribbling-pads for a rate-collector’s family. 
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Any bibliographical study of English industrialism in its second 
“ post-Industrial-Revolution ” phase must bea thing of shreds and patches. 
Mr. Ashton’s admirable summary: cannot be paralleled for the later 
nineteenth century. It was possible for him to show an almost systematic 
attack upon the Industrial Revolution. It is not possible for the subse- 
quent period to show more than irregular fighting. Doubtless that will 
change now that Dr. Clapham has blazed new trails in his masterly and 
massive second volume.? There were shorter studies before Dr. Clapham 
wrote. The well-known text-books of Knowles, Fay, Heaton, Rees, 
Usher; the sections on this country in the text-books of European 
economic development by Ogg, Clive Day, and Knight, Barnes and 
Fliigal ; Sidney Webb’s much-read chapter in the last volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History have all been invaluable,’ but their authors have 
been handicapped by the lack of monographs on special subjects. Mar- 
shall’s Industry and Trade (1919), and J. A. Hobson’s Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism (new edition 1926), were directed more towards theory than 
history, but they were from their first issue quite indispensable to the 
student of the nineteenth century. More recently Werner Sombart’s 
Das Wirtschaftsleben in Zeitalter des Hochkapitalismus (1927, available in a 
French but not yet in an English translation) has fused theory and history 
in a synthesis that will long remain the envy or the provocation of all 
who seek to discover the nature of economic change. To this list of 
general works may be added the concluding volume of L. Brentano’s 
Eine Geschichte der Wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung Englands (1929), in which 
was summarised the economic development and policies of this country 
and the Empire with a vivacity and thoroughness that would have done 
credit to a scholar of only half his eighty-odd years. Of a different order 
is W. Page’s Commerce and Industry (1919). This was described by its 
editor as a historical review of the economic conditions of the British 
Empire from 1815 to 1914 based on parliamentary debates. If the second 
volume, devoted to statistics, has been appreciated more than the 


1 Economic History Review, October, 1934. 

* J. H. Clapham, 4a Economic History of Modern Britain: Free Trade and Steel, 
1850-1886, 1932. 

8L. C. A. Knowles, The Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great Britain 
during the Nineteenth Century, 1921; C. R. Fay, Great Britain from Adam Smith 
to the Present Day, 1928 ; H. Heaton, Modern Economic History, Adelaide, 1925 ; 
J. F. Rees, A Social and Industrial History of England, 1815-1918, SE eee oes “a 
Usher, An Introduction to the Industrial History of England, 1921; F. A. Ogg, 
Economic Development of Modern Europe, 1922; Clive Day, History of Commerce, 
revised 1922 ; Knight, Barnes and Fliigal, Economic History of Europe ; S. Webb, 
Towards Social Democracy, 1919. ‘To this list may now be added Clive Day, 
Economic Development in Modern Europe, 1933, and G. W. Southgate, English 
Economic History, 1934, both useful text-books. 

“FP. L. Nussbaum, 4 History of the Economic Institutions of Modern Europe, 
(New York, 1933) is based upon Sombart’s Der Moderne Kapitalismus. Sombatt 
has explained his own aims and method for English readers in Economic History 
Review, January, 1929. The significance of Sombart’s work is assessed by 
Talcott Parsons in the Journal of Political Economy, vol. 36 and vol 37. 
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nartative of the first, the parliamentary reflection of events is interesting ; 
useful, too, provided its limitations be taken into account. There is no 
work among all these, however, that can rival Dr. Clapham’s in range or 
authority, and when his third volume is available, the whole period from 
1850-1914 will have been mapped out with masterly thoroughness. If no 
further mention of Dr. Clapham’s work is made in this summary study, 
it must be understood that his work is a necessary inclusion in every 
section of it. 

The student of English industrialism since 1850 is compelled to use 
official papers and contemporary as well as comparatively old books for 
many phases of his subject. If we have the habit of thinking of the 
Industrial Revolution as the great watershed in our economic develop- 
ment, it yet remains broadly true that the England of 1850 resembled 
more closely that of the eighteenth century than it did the England of 
1914. Economic history being still a young subject—not admitted yet, 
in many circles, as being in the true aristocratic tradition of historio- 
graphy—it has not yet completed the preliminary surveys of many of its 
industries and trades as well as other aspects of economic change. Hence 
the patchwork-quilt of its bibliography. 

The great exporting industries of our pre-War economy have come to 
be known as “ the basic industries,” often in contrast in recent years to 
the so-called “ sheltered industries.” The terms are not too happy but 
they draw attention to a feature of our economic system which grew more 
visible as the century advanced. The “ basic industries,” as ordinarily 
reckoned, were coal, iron and steel, engineering, shipbuilding, and 
textiles, and these industries were followed at a distance by others which 
have expanded continuously but at a less spectacular rate. If too much 
concern has been devoted to the basic industries, it has not been applied 
to writing their history. None of them has been made the subject of a 
study comparable with, say, Wadsworth and Mann’s The Cotton Trade and 
Industrial Lancashire (1931) ot Nef’s Rise of the British Coal Industry (1932). 
The student has to use old books, recent books, official papers, technical 
journals, and amalgamate them into a provisional synthesis. In the para- 
gtaphs which follow, a selection of materials is put down which is at 
best tentative, and of course incomplete. 

The lack of an adequate history of the coal industry, say from 1844, 
when conditions of full internal competition were established and when 
its spectacular export history began to achieve its Victorian proportions, 
is surprising. The Coal Question by W. Stanley Jevons has continued to 
be read ever since it was written in 1865,? and H. S. Jevons’ The British 
Coal Trade (1915) gives essential facts at the end of the period. For the 
intervening period, there is a considerable geological and technological 


1 The London Bibliography of the Social Sciences (1931) is, of course, invaluable. 
It is the subject-catalogue of several libraries and special collections, including 
the Library of the London School of Economics, the Goldsmiths’ Library of 
Economic Literature at the University of London, the Royal Statistical Society 
among others. : 

2 The third edition, edited by A. W. Flux, was published in 1913. 
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literature; there are travellers’ descriptions of the different colliery 
areas ; there is a mass of pamphlets and books which describe accidents, 
working and social conditions, taxational grievances, and the sources of 
industrial friction ; there are reports and inquiries by official and unofficial 
investigators ; there are records of the inspection of mines since 1851. 
There is not, however, even a fairly complete history of mining legislation, 
and it is noteworthy that the history of mining trade unionism is more 
accessible than the history of mining enterprise or of the coal trade. The 
absence of any adequate historical study of the history of this industry is a 
fact of some practical importance. An industry which has suffered so 
much from friction, has been the subject of so much legislation, and is at 
the same time a “ key ” industry in the economic life of the country, 
needs historical investigation. 

There is a mass of material about the coal industry in official publica- 
tions. No attempt can be made, in this bibliographical note, to list it. 
It may be useful, however, to indicate a few sources of special value in 
order to indicate how far the secondary books have covered the ground. 
There is historical material in the report of 1871 :? mining royalties were 
investigated in 1889 and accidents in 1881 and the following years ;° 
problems of the opening years of the twentieth century are analysed in the 
investigations which preceded the legislation of 1908, 1911 and 1912.4 
Parliamentary debates throughout the period are essential, and other 
material is found in reports not primarily devoted to the coal industry.® 

A brief list of the older books which will be found useful for methods, 
conditions and problems of coal production includes M. Dunn, View of 
the Coal Trade of the North of England (1844), A ‘Traveller Underground 
[J. R. Leifchild] Our Coal and our Coal Pits (1853), C. Girdlestone, The 
South Staffs Colliery District (1855), W. Fordyce, A History of Coal, Coke, 
Coalfields, Coalmining, Iron, etc. (1860), WW. Smyth, A Treatise on Coal and 
Coal Mining (1867), “ Ignotus,” The Last Thirty Years in a Mining District 
(1867), R. Fynes, The Miners of Northumberland and Durham (1873), E. 
Hull, The Coal Fields of Great Britain (first edition 1861 ; of subsequent 


1 See S. and B. Webb, Methods of Social Study, (1932) chap. vii, for a caustic 
evaluation of the reports and proceedings of royal commissions and other 
public inquiries. 

* Royal Commission on several matters relating to Coal in the United Kingdom. 
Parliamentary Papers, 1871, vol. 18. 

® Royal Commission on Mining Royalties, P.P. 1890, vol. xxxvi, 1890-1, vol. xli, 
1893-4, vol. xli ; 

Royal Commission on Accidents in Mines. Interim report, P.P. 1881, vol. xxvi; 
Final Report, P.P. 1886, vol. xvi. 

* Report on Probable Economic Effect of a Limit of 8 hours to Working Day, P.P. 
1907, vol. xv ; 

Royal Commission on Mines, P.P. 1907, vol. xiv, 1908, vol. xx, 1909, vol. xxxiv 
1911, vol. xxxvi. ; 

* See, for example, reports on popular education, P.P. 1861, vol. xxi; on 
labour laws, P.P. 1874, vol. xxiv and 1875, vol. xxx; on the depression of trade 
P.P. 1886, vol. xxi-xxii; on labour, P.P. 1892, vols, xxxiv-xxxvi, 1893, vols. 


XXXUi-xxxix, 1894, vol. xxxv. 
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editions that of 1881 is the most useful), the various editions of R. Meade, 
The Coal and Iron Industries of Great Britain (first issued in 1852), R. L. 
Galloway, The History of Coal Mining in Great Britain (1882) and Papers 
Relating to the History of the Coal Trade (1906), C. B. Wilkins, History of 
South Wales Coal Trade and its Allied Industries (1888), and E. Phillips, 
A History of the Pioneers of the Welsh Coalfield (Cardiff, 1925), R. N. Boyd, 
Coal Pits and Pitmen (1892), D. W. Lloyd, Some Notes on the Present State 
of the Coal Trade in the United Kingdom (1896), W. R. Sorley, Mining Royalties 
and their Eiffect on the Iron and Coal Trades (1889), H. F. Bulman and R. A. S. 
Redmayne, Colliery Working and Management (vatious editions since 1902). 
There is much history embedded in the Transactions of the North of England 
Institute of Mining Engineers (1853-1893), and the periodical press includes 
The Colliery Guardian, the Iron and Coal Trade Review. ‘The Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain produced a Historical Review of Coalmining (1924) for 
the Wembley Exhibition as well as a working model of a mine. 

An important study of The Growth and Direction of the Foreign Trade in 
Coal was made by D. A. Thomas, later Lord Rhondda, and The Coal 
Export Trade 1910-1922 (Cardiff, 1922) covers difficult transitional years.} 

Friction has been a prominent feature in the history of the industry. 
There are some studies devoted to its manifestations but they cannot be 
described as objective. J. R. Raynes, Coal and its Conflicts (1928) is 
incomplete and biased, and D. Evans, Labour Strife in the South Wales 
Coalfield (1912), covers only one group of incidents. The histories of 
collective bargaining are better. They include J. Wilson, History of the 
Durham Miners’ Association (1907), S. Webb, Story of the Durham Miners 
(1921), E. Welbourne, Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and Durham 
(1923), N. Edwards, History of the South Wales Miners (1926). Material for 
studies of miners’ trade unions in other areas is plentiful.2 Lord Askwith’s 
Industrial Problems and Disputes (1920) contains accounts of coal disputes 
of 1909 and 1912, and L. L. F. R. Price, Industrial Peace (1887), combines 
theory and fact in his analysis of Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation 
and Sliding Scales in the coal and iron trade of the North of England. 
W. J. Ashley, The Adjustment of Wages (1903) deals with wages problems 
and machinery. J. W. F. Rowe, Wages in the Coal Industry (1923) is a 
statistical study of wage determination and regulation from 1888. R. 
Richardson and J. A. Wallbank, Profits and Wages in the British Coal Trade 
(1911) covers the period from 1898 to 1910. 

Like coal, iron and steel still await their historian. There is nothing in 
English quite like L. Beck, Geschichte des Eisen (5 vols., 1884-1903) and 
again the history of these English industries has to be pieced together 
from sources of vatying years and qualities. The outstanding achieve- 
ment of cheap steel goes with steadily or unsteadily advancing technique 


1 PD, A. Thomas’s study first appeared in J. R. Stat. Soc., 1903. Useful statis- 
tical tables of production and consumption, imports and exports from 1883- 
1907 ate in P.P. 1908, vol. xcvi. 

2 See, for example, interesting accounts of the Yorkshire strike of 1858 in 
Trans. Social Science Association 1859, in Tremenheere’s (Mining Inspectors) 
Report of 1859 and in Trade Societies and Strikes (1860). 
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in all departments, and in contrast with coal, industrial friction is happily 
a less disturbing factor. There is abundant room for specialised studies 
of important phases, national and international, of the history of iron and 
steel. We could with advantage know more, for example, of the spread 
of the new technique of Bessemer and his successors, of the extent to 
which development and current practice kept pace with scientific dis- 
covery, of the problems of obsolescent capital, the speed of its replace- 
ment in prosperity and depression, and there are other outstanding 
questions whose investigation would be fruitful. In Increasing Return 
(1933) by the late G. T. Jones, edited by Colin Clark, a study of the 
relation between the size and efficiency of industries is illustrated by 
reference to the Cleveland Pig Iron Industry (1883-1925), the London 
Building Industry (1845-1913), the Lancashire Cotton Industry (1845- 
1913), and to parallel industries in the United States. The conclusion of 
this severely statistical study is that by the close of the nineteenth century 
the progressive reduction of real costs in our manufacturing industries 
had spent itself and the real cost of our imports tended to rise. It may be 
that Increasing Return will give an impetus to new studies of the iron and 
steel and of other industries. Those who may attempt them will have to 
work through many official papers, the technical periodicals and books of 
uneven value, by experts and those less expert. For the early years the 
mid-century edition of Scrivenor’s Comprehensive History of the Iron Trade 
(1851, first edition 1844) is useful. G. Wilkie, The Manufacture of Iron in 
Great Britain (1857) in addition to descriptive matter has a chapter on the 
employment of capital in ironworks and collieries. W. Fairbairn, whose 
eminence both industrial and scientific gave authority to his lectures and 
writings, produced a series of studies. They include, Iron, its History, 
Properties and Processes (1861), Iron and its Application to the Manufacture of 
Steam Engines, Millvork and Machinery (1864). ‘These may be followed by 
H. Creed and W. Williams, Handicraftsmen and Capitalists (1867) and the 
books produced for meetings of the British Association, The Industrial 
Resources of the Tyne, Wear and Tees (1863), and Birmingham and the Midland 
Hardware District, edited by S. Timmins (1866). In the next decade there 
is S. Griffiths, Guide to the Iron Trade of Great Britain (1873), while the 
Cleveland developments ate chronicled in J. S. Jeans, Pioneers of the 
Cleveland Iron Trade (1875) and Notes on Northern Industries (1878). The 
same writer, both as secretary of the British Iron Trade Association 
and as editor of the Iron and Coal Trades Review, was in an advantageous 
position for the observation of contemporary changes and he wrote of the 
new developments in Svee/: its History, Manufacture, Properties and Uses 
(1880), which was the first general study of the rising “ cheap steel ” 
industry. The early adventures of Sir H. Bessemer ate available in his 
Autobiography (1905), and in W. T. Jeans, Creators of the Age of Steel 
(1884) which is useful for engineering developments as well as for the new 
steel industry. Discussions of the phenomena of depression produced 
not only the Report of the Royal Commission of 1885-6 but in addition 
the valuable study by I. Lowthian Bell, The Iron Trade of the United 
Kingdom (1886), who had already analysed the best current practice in his 
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Principles of the Manufacture of Iron and Steel (1884) and who contributed 
an interesting retrospective view in the Jubilee volumes, edited by 
T. H. Ward, The Reign of Queen Victoria (1887). A useful local study is 
C. Wilkins, History of the Iron and Steel Trades of South Wales (1903). 

Biographical studies of the inventors of the new steel are useful. In 
addition to W. Pole, The Life of Sir William Siemens (1888) and R. W. 
Burnie, Memoir and Letters of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas (1891), there is the very 
slight but well-illustrated volume, published by Bolckow and Vaughan Ltd., 
Thomas and Gilchrist, Bolckow and Vaughan, 1879 to 1929(1929). Comparative 
material can be derived from the reports of delegations organised by the 
British Iron Trade Association on The Iron and Steel Industries of Germany 
and Belgium (1896), and on American Industrial Conditions and Competition 
(1902-3).1 J. S. Jeans, The Iron Trade of Great Britain (1906) describes the 
industry at the opening of the century against a brief but suggestive 
historical background, and in Lady Bell’s Az the Works (1907), there is 
an intimate picture of Middlesbrough. An estimate of the condition of 
the industry is contained in the chapter by J. S. Jeans on the iron and steel 
industry in W. J. Ashley, British Industries (1903) and in the first volume of 
the reports of the unofficial Tariff Commission (1904) there is a great deal 
of information which may be compared with that collected by the com- 
mittee which reported in 1918 on the Iron and Steel Trades after the 
War. Lord Aberconway’s The Basic Industries of Great Britain (1927), 
though concerned primarily with post-war conditions, contains material 
relating to pre-war years on coal, engineering and shipbuilding as well as 
iron and steel. To these may be added Sir R. Hadfield’s Metallurgy and 
its Influence on Modern Progress (1919), and numerous editions of F. W. 
Harbord and J. W. Hall, The Metallurgy of Steel. 

Engineering is a group of industries and its history presents obvious 
difficulties. Increasing specialisation and a continuous expansion in the 
scale of operations have gone together. New branches have, as it were, 
been in constant process of definition, and market-conditions as well as 
labour-conditions, nationally and internationally, have not remained 
stable for long periods. There is a History of Engineering (1925) by A. P. F. 
Fleming and H. T. S. Brocklehurst, which is useful but by no means 
comprehensive. There are regional studies: G. C. Allen’s Industrial 
Development of Birmingham and the Black Country (1929) is illuminating and 
proves the value of such studies. But the Midland area there surveyed was 
not altogether typical ; it was more like the Sheffield area, as depicted in 
G. I. H. Lloyd, The Cutlery Trade (1913), than other engineering centres. 
There is a place for other regional studies, not of the engineering trades 
only, and the older literature will provide useful starting-points. 

G. L. Strauss, England’s Workshops (1864) and the three volumes of 
Great Industries of Great Britain (not dated, published by Cassell about 
1880) are useful. The last comprises signed contributions on various 

1 Valuable American views of the British industry are contained in J. M. 
Swank, A Collection of Statistics to the close of 1887 relating to the Iron and Steel 
Industries, 1888, and C. D. Wright, Sixth Annual Rep. of U.S. Commissioner of 
Labour, 1890 (1891). 
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industries, industrial legislation, model establishments and eminent manu- 
facturers, and health in industrial occupations. These volumes are, in 
general, disappointing but they are worth examination. G. Phillips Bevan 
edited a seties, The British Manufacturing Industries, in the seventies which 
gave in short compass the chief features of the most important industries 
and their leading recent developments. The authors all had expert know- 
ledge, and their dozen or so volumes provide a sort of cross-section 
through our industries at the period of the onset of depression. The com- 
plete list of volumes is contained in each individual volume. The engineer- 
ing volumes include W. C. Aitken and G. Lindsay on the Birmingham 
trades ; there is a volume on the metal industries and one devoted to 
shipbuilding, telegraphs, agricultural machinery and railways. 

The volumes of the “ Balfour ”” Committee on Industry and Trade are 
useful retrospectively as well as for the post-war situation. The Survey of the 
Metal Industries (1928) covets iron and steel, engineering, electrical manu- 
facturing and shipbuilding and has a chapter on coal. 

W. Fairbairn, Useful Information for Engineers (1852), The Rise and 
Progress of Civil and Mechanical Engineering (1859), Treatise on Mills and 
Millwork (2 vols., 1861-3) give an account of the earlier years of the period 
in some of its aspects. The Transactions of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers contains numerous articles of value in tracing technical expan- 
sion. A particular branch is dealt with in E. L. Ahrons, The British Steam 
Railway Locomotive (1927), which is a technical history, and in J. G. H. 
Warren, A Century of Locomotive Building by Robert Stephenson and Co. 
(1923). R. Tangye, The Rise of a Great Industry (1905) is a personal history 
of Sir R. Tangye as well as a narrative of the foundation and growth of a 
great firm: Sir R. Tangye’s Brief History of the Cornwall Works (1926) 
continues the narrative. Useful material can be excavated from the 
reports of the industrial exhibitions of this and other countries fashionable 
in the Victorian era from 1851 onwards, and from the various reports 
which deal with the defects of our educational system in its technical 
aspects. This material was employed by D. L. Burn in his suggestive 
article on The Genesis of American Engineering Competition 1850-1 870,! which 
dated effective American rivalry resultant from distinctive achievements 
in machine-making earlier than has been customary. There is a retrospect 
by L. F. Vernon Harcourt, Achievements in Engineering in the last Half- 
Century (1892). J. Rose, Modern Machine-Shop Practice (1888) and J. W. C. 
Haldane, Civil and Mechanical Engineering (1890) give information for the 
eighties. A recent reprint, The Industrial North in the Last Decade of the 
Nineteenth Century (1928) conveys the impressions made by industrialism 
upon a careful observer, J. Baines, and reported to The Times. The fourth 
volume of the Tariff Commission deals with The Engineering Industries 
(1909). The Report of the Mosley Industrial Commission (1903) compares 
methods and results in the United States and this country. J. W. Roe, 
English and American Tool Builders (Yale Univ. Press, 1916) provides a 
history of machine-making, and shows the limitations of the conventional 


1 Economie History, supplement of Econ. Journal, January, 1931. 
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division of latter-day industrial history into national sections. A specialised 
and recent branch of engineering history is surveyed by W. H. Maxwell, 
in British Progress in Municipal Engineering (1904) for its earlier decades : 
that story would requite to be greatly expanded to bring it up to date. 

Wages and working conditions have been dealt with from 1850-1927 
in R. Spicer, British Engineering Wages (1928), and J. W. F. Rowe, Wages in 
Theory and Practice (1928) correlates wage-rates and collective bargaining, 
showing the effects on industrial efficiency of trade-union pressure, be- 
tween 1888 and 1926 in building, coal-mining, cotton manufacture as well 
as in engineering. There is room for fresh work on the history of trade 
unionism in the engineering trades. While its “ institutional” history has 
been made clear, the history of industrial relationships in the industry and 
of the differentiation of different types of labour have not. 

There are numerous biographies and some autobiographies, popular 
and Smiles-ish in the main, which often contain useful information. The 
Dictionary of National Biography, too, often yields unexpected fruit. Only 
samples of the biographies can be named here. R. C. Crompton’s 
Reminiscences (1928) relates experience in electrical, road transport and road 
engineering. E. B. and C. Bright, The Life Story of Sir C. T. Bright, 
Civil Engineer deals with the history of the submarine telegraph; J. A. 
Spender, Weetman Pearson, First Viscount Cowdray (1930) tells the story 
of a great figure in the petroleum industry ; Sir A. Helps, Life and Labours 
of Mr. Brassey (1872) traces the career of a great railway contractor and 
F. Fox, River, Road and Rail (1904) of a similar figure ; a memoir by H. 
Peace was prefixed to Sir E. Grey’s Sir David Dale (1911), a leading figure 
in the metallurgical and coal industries; W. T. Jeans, Lives of the 
Electricians (1881) is useful for the early days of electrical engineering. 

A. G. Whyte, Forty Years of Electrical Progress (1930) tells the story of 
the General Electric Company, and his The Electrical Industry (1904) along 
with E. Garcke, The Progress of Electrical Enterprise (1907) shows this new 
department of the industrial system in the early years of the present 
centuty. The applications of electricity in different directions were being 
examined in these years, as vatious official papers testify. 

Several additional industries would have to be added before the 
skeleton of the latter-day engineering industry was completely visible. 
H. Cox, British Industries under Free Trade (1903) contains articles on the 
textiles, shipping, flour-milling, coal, tin-plate, chemicals, boots and 
shoes, cutlery, tinplate, iron and steel, as well as machinery and engineer- 
ing. All these industries, and others, required theit mechanical equipment 
and most of them still lack their historians. There are exceptions, and 
there ate industries not included in the list which might well have been 
described at that time. The exceptions include the textiles—or some of 
them—and the tin-plate industry, whose development was surveyed by 
W. Flower, History of the Trade in Tin (1860), and with a breadth and 
maturity of a different order in J. H. Jones, The Tinplate Industry (1914). 
E. W. Walford gives a brief chronicle of a new industry in Early Days in 

1 See, for example, P.P., 1893, vol. xi, 1898, vol. ix, 1904, vol. vii, and for 
mining, 1904, vol. xxiv, and 1911, vol. xxxvil. 
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the British Motor Cycle Industry (1931), and W. E. Hooper gives an elaborate 
record of The Motor Car in the First Decade of the Twentieth Century (1908), 
and G. de Holderstone a short account of The Automobile Industry (1905). 

Shipbuilding passed through a technical revolution after 1850. Its 
history includes the supersession of wood as constructional material by 
iron and steel, and of sail by steam. Marine engineering has its own 
history of rapid development. The industry declined in some areas and 
advanced in others. It cannot be said that the history of shipbuilding has 
an adequate bibliography and the books which are available are often 
poor. In his fourth and final volume W. S. Lindsay, The History of Mer- 
chant Shipping (1876) traces the rise of steam down to 1875, by which date 
the annual output of steamships had for a decade outstripped the new 
construction of sailing vessels. Two Centuries of Shipbuilding by the Scots at 
Greenock (1913) contains a survey of a single producing unit. W. Fair- 
bairn, Treatise on Iron Shipbuilding, its History and Progress (1865), A. Holt, 
“Review of Progress of Steam Shipping” (Proceedings Inst. of Civil 
Engineers, vol. li, 1877-8), J. W. C. Haldane, Steamships and their Machinery 
(1893), Sir D. Pollock, The Shipbuilding Industry (1904), and S. J. P. 
Thearle, The Modern Practice of Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel (n.d.) are all 
useful at their period. There is a discussion in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society of 1869 on the causes of the decline of shipbuilding in the 
Thames, and Horace Greeley in his Political Economy (1875) quotes a vivid 
description of the deserted Thames shipyards of the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, which suggests a type of source that 
might be fruitful in other connections. 

The textile industries have been better treated than the other “ basic ” 
industries. S. J. Chapman, The Lancashire Cotton Industry (1904), in the 
absence of any recent re-interpretation of the history of the industry in the 
Victorian period, remains the standard history, but T. Ellison, The Cotton 
Trade of Great Britain (1886) and G. Schulze-Giavernitz, The Cotton Trade in 
England and on the Continent (English translation, 1895) are necessary also. 
An interesting appendix to A. Redford, Manchester Merchants and Foreign 
Trade (Manchester University Press, 1934), which is based upon the 
papers of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, tabulates the declared 
values of British cotton exports to their various markets in 1853 and shows 
the British as about half the world’s cotton industry. This comfortable 
status is reflected in the pride of Alderman J. Baynes who included in his 
Lectures on the Cotton Trade (1857) characteristic chapters on “ the religious 
aspect of the cotton industry ” and “ the honour and dignity of England.” 
Baynes was not without concern about the security of our supplies of raw 
cotton and he chronicles early efforts to encourage cotton-growing in the 
Empire. The crisis produced by the American civil war was described in 
R. A. Arnold, History of the Cotton Famine (1865) and J. Watts, Facts of the 
Cotton Famine (1866). W.O. Henderson, The Lancashire Cotton Famine 
(Manchester Univ. Press, 1934) has retold this story in its economic 
as well as its social and administrative aspects and has surveyed the 
industry in the mid-nineteenth century showing that a temporary over- 
production as well as the cessation of raw material supplies was operative 
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in giving a peculiar character to the famine decade. Like Professor 
Chapman he too provides the student with an excellent bibliography. 
Dr. Henderson’s work can be compared with another but briefer study 
by a well-known figure in the Manchester trade, B. Ellinger, “‘ The 
Cotton Famine of 1861-4” (Economic History, supplement to Econ. 
Journal, January, 1934). The belief that a cotton “ futures ” market was 
created suddenly at the close of the American Civil War was dissipated by 
S. Dumbell, “ The Origin of Cotton Futures ” (Economic History, supple- 
ment to Econ. Journal, May, 1927), who shows that there was a process 
of development which began as early as 1851 and depended upon the 
services of telegraph and cable as well as mail steamer for its full organ- 
isation. 

There is useful material in A. Clarke, The Effects of the Factory System 
(written 1895-8, re-issued with additions in 1913). Clarke, a journalist 
who had worked in a cotton mill, was interested in the future of the 
Lancashire cotton industry. He anticipated its decline and he was not 
alone. But the depression of the last quarter of the century with premature 
pessimism and the forgotten pamphleteers—J. C. Fielden, Dangers 
Surrounding the Cotton Trade (1889), “ Bonami,” The Doom of the Cotton Trade 
(1895), and others—often gave wrong reasons for their ultimately correct 
diagnosis. S. J. Chapman, Te Cotton Industry and Trade (1905) describes 
an industry that is still robust, and enjoying a different spirit from that 
depicted in B. Bowker, Lancashire Under the Hammer (1928) when the days 
of “easy money ” had passed and gloom had settled in. 

Other studies useful in one way or another are J. A. Mann, The Cotton 
Trade of Great Britain (1860), H. S. Gibbs, The Autobiography of a Man- 
chester Cotton Manufacturer (1887), E. Helm, Chapters in the History of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce (1902), McConnel and Co., A Century of 
Fine Cotton Spinning (1913). W.H. Mills, Sir Charles W. Macarn (1927), the 
vatious editions of A. Redgrave, The Factory and Workshop Act (1878), 
M. Abraham and A. LI. Davies, Law Relating to Factories and Workshops 
(1897), the Report of the Tariff Commission on The Textile Trades (1905). 

A valuable study of The Sizes of Businesses mainly in the Textile Industries 
between 1884 and 1911 by S. J. Chapman and T. S. Ashton, and another on 
The Recruiting of the Employing Classes from the ranks of the Wage-carners in the 
Cotton Industry by S. J. Chapman and F. J. Marquis? contain material of 
great interest, and the Survey of Textile Industries (1928) made by the 
“ Balfour” Committee on Industry and Trade is valuable for pre-War as 
well as post-War years. Scattered in various places, too, are useful articles 
by E. Helm,* Secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, who 
was an acknowledged authority on the history and practices of the 
industry. The Economic Journal and the Statistical Journal, as well as the 


1 Tariff Commission, vol. ii, part i, ““ Reportand Evidence on Cotton Industry.” 
Parts 2-7 give evidence on wool, hosiery, lace, carpet, silk, flax, hemp and jute 
industries, and part 8 reports on them. 

2 Journal Roy. Stat. Society, April, 1914, and January, 1912, respectively. — 

3 For example, in British Industries under Free Trade, ed. H. Cox, 1903, and in 
British Industries, ed. W. J. Ashley, 1903. 
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trade papers and circulars,! yield a large crop of articles ou all sorts of | 
problems and events in the history of the industry. A history of trade 
unionism in the cotton industry would be valuable, and there is material in 
official papers which would prove fruitful to the historian, whether of 
quantitative or qualitative interests. The subsidiary industries, too, call 
for analysis. There is S. H. Higgins, History of Bleaching (1924) and A. J. 
Sykes, Concerning the Blending Industry (1926), but calico-printing would be 
worth a history and there are subjects of importance to the historical 
explanation of the post-War situation of the cotton industry which are 
very imperfectly investigated. ae 

The development of the woollen industry has been studied in recent 
years mostly in its industrial-revolutionary phase. E. Lipson, History of 
the Woollen and Worsted Industries (1921) has little on the later period. 
J. H. Clapham, The Woollen and Worsted Industries (1907) is a study of 
historical, technical and commercial factors, a model and indispensable 
book. Again, the composite volumes are useful—Sir Swire Smith in 
British Industries under Free Trade (1903) and F. Hooper in W. J. Ashley’s 
British Industries (1903). The two volumes that deal with textiles in G. 
Phillips Bevan’s British Manufacturing Industries (1876) gives clear informa- 
tion in brief compass about the manufacturing processes of wool, flax 
and linen, cotton and silk: the technique at the end of the period may 
be found in J. Lister, The Manufacturing Processes of Wool and Worsted 
(1911) and A. F. Barker and E. Priestley’s Wool Carding and Combing 
(1912). For the earlier years the older books are valuable. J. James, 
History of the Worsted Manufacture in England (1857), S. Brothers, Wool and 
Woollen Manufacturers of Great Britain (1859), S. Jubb, History of the 
Shoddy Trade (1860). ‘There is material which is still of value in J. Burnley, 
History of Wool and Woolcombing (1889) and the popular histories, J. 
Bonwick, The Romance of the Wool Trade (1887) and J. Burnley, The Story 
of British Trade and Industry (1904), may yield a point or two. C. Ogden 
and P. T. Macaulay Gain or Loss ? (1903) is an inquiry into the state of 
the wool and worsted trades. Conditions in Germany and Yorkshire are 
compared in M. Oldroyd, Woollen Workers (1909). There is a United 
States Report of 1909 on the Manufacture of Woollen Worsted and Shoddy in 
France and England, and Jute in Scotland. H. Dawson and Co. published in 
1922 a Chart of Consumption and Prices from 1850 to 1921, and in 1925 a 
Statistical Review of the Wool and Wool Textile Trades 1912-1924. ‘There are 
figures of the number of persons employed from 1839, of the equipment 
of woollen and worsted factories from 1850, and of imports and exports 
of raw wool and of woollen and worsted goods from 1853 in the Survey 
of Textile Industries (1928) made by the “ Balfour ” Committee on Industry 
and Trade. 

Other textiles have not yet received adequate historical treatment. On 
the silk industry there is Sir F. Warner, The Silk Industry of the United 

In addition to the Cotton Factory Times, the Textile Mercury, the Textile 
Manufacturer, the Textile Journal, there is interesting material for many industries, 
especially on industrial relationships, in Capital and Labour, 1874, the organ of 
the National Federation of Employers of Labour. 
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Kingdom (1921) which is not well arranged but contains much useful 
information. An earlier study, printed for private circulation, was J. 
Salter-Whiter, The Silk Industry of Great Britain and its Revival (1882), and 
there is a chapter in British Industries under Free Trade (1903) by M. Blair, 
who wrote also The Paisley Shawl and the Men who Produced it (1904) and 
The Paisley Thread Industry (1907). Recent books on the linen industry 
have been concerned with an earlier period, but Warden’s Linen Trade, 
Ancient and Modern (1864) is still useful. There is a United States report on 
the linen, jute and hemp industries of the United Kingdom (S.A.S. 74, 
1913), and Sir R. H. Patterson wrote of the British Linen and Flax 
Industry in W. J. Ashley’s British Industries (1903), and in H. Cox’s 
British Industries under Free Trade (1903). W. Felkin, History of the Machine- 
wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures (1867) may be supplemented in some 
respects by B. Palliser, 4 History of Lace (edition of 1902, revised and 
enlarged by M. Jourdain and A. Dryden). But there is again need of new 
work.! W. F. M. Weston-Webb, Autobiography of a British Yarn-Merchant 
(1929) shows how an English entrepreneur with no foreign languages 
established branch establishments of his business in foreign countries. 
The jute industry has been ignored, despite its rapid expansion and its 
interest as an index of trade conditions, though there are technical books 
on the processes of manufacture for jute and linen. 

A few studies of manufacturing industries other than those described as 
“basic”? may be mentioned. Starting-points can be found in the Exbibi- 
tion Lectures (1851), in C. Knight’s Encyclopedia of the Industry of All 
Nations (1851), in A. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines 
(various editions) and there is mid-Victorian optimism as well as useful 
factual information on many trades in P. L. Simmonds, Science and Com- 
merce, their Influence on our Manufactures (1872).* The clothing trade can be 
seen in an individual unit in F. W. Harmer and Co. 1825-1925 (1925), in 
Booth’s Survey of London Life and Labour, and in S. P. Dobbs, The Clothing 
Workers of Great Britain (1928). The chemical industry is dealt with in 
J. F. Allen, Some Founders of the Chemical Industry (1906) and S. Miall, 
History of the British Chemical Industry, 1634-1928 (1931), in H. Bolitho, 
Life of Alfred Mond (1933), and there is material in official papers on labour 
in chemical works (e.g. P.P. 1893, vol. xvii) and in the reports of the 
Alkali inspector since 1865. R. Bennett and J. Elton, History of Corn 
Milling (3 vols., 1898-1904), H. J. Paull, Glassmaking in England (1923), 
W. M. Gardiner, The British Coal-tar Industry, its Origin, Development and 
Decline (1915) ate all valuable. The boot and shoe industry has a varied 
bibliography which calls for co-ordination. It includes Messts. C. and J. 
Clark, One Hundred Years of Shoes at Street, Somerset (1925), BE. J. C. 


1Dr. F. A. Wells is publishing shortly a study, partly historical, of The 
British Hosiery Trade. 

2 Mention is worth making of the “improving” biographies of industrial 
leaders, ¢.g. G. Barnett Smith, Leaders of Modern Industry, 1894, Fortunes made 
in Business (ed. J. Hogg, 1894) and of such popular descriptive works as 
J. Burnley, Romance of Modern Industry, 1889, and J. Yeats, Recent and Existing 
Commerce, 1872, and The Technical History of Commerce, 1887. 
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Swaysland, Boot and Shoe Design and Manufacture (1905), such older books 
as J. B. Leno, The Art of Boot and Shoe Making (1885) and Sewell, The Birth 
of the Sewing Machine (1892). Books about Shoes (Illinois University, 1924) is a 
bibliography for workers on the history of this industry and T. Wright, 
The Romance of the Shoe (1922), despite its title, is useful. A. D. Spicer, 
The Paper Trade (1907) may be added as an efficient account of the tech- 
nical development and organisation of paper-making in the nineteenth 
century. 

The interpretation of the material advances of the Victorian period is 
the subject of D. A. Wells, Recent Economic Changes and their Effects on the 
Production and Distribution of Wealth and the Well-being of Society (1890). It 
was the subject, too, of the Fabian Essays (1889). Rather than attempt an 
analysis, however slight, of the discussions of industrialism that recurred 
between 1850 and 1914 or of the voluminous writing and pamphleteering 
of the very introspective depression period, it will be more useful to add 
a title or two of works on invention. A. P. Usher, A History of Mechanical 
Invention (1929), deals chiefly with earlier periods, but E. W. Byrn, The 
Progress of Invention in the Nineteenth Century (1900) is more immediately 
useful. A recent study by H. S. Hatfield, The Inventor and his World (1933) 
adds to its chapters on mechanical, chemical, electrical, psychological and 
biological invention bibliographical references that are helpful. W. 
Martin, The English Patent System (1904) deals with a subject that has not 
yet attracted the economic historian so much as it might be expected to, 
and generally it might be said that the social as well as the economic 
utilisation of scientific knowledge by the industrial entrepreneurs of the 
age of Victorian expansion has not yet been critically surveyed. The 
triumphs and the wastes of capitalism alike have been insufficiently 
examined. The needs of war awakened a critical attitude, for example in 
the collection of Cambridge essays on Science and the Nation (1917), which 
could usefully be supported by historical studies. 
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ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


G. N. Crarx. The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 1934. 12s. 6d.) 


Professor Clark’s book has a character of its own. One of its merits is 
that it deals with a well defined stage in the development of the British 
State, and observes its natural limits. It does not end prematurely with 
the Revolution, or abruptly with the death of William III, but carries the 
epoch to its logical conclusion at the close of Queen Anne’s reign. Thus 
it includes all the years which determined that England should remain a 
constitutional monarchy, and ensured the nation, by the expedient of 
party government, the control of its own destiny. 

The ideal which has inspired the book is clearly stated by its author. 
A desire to understand human life as a whole should be the aim of an 
historian ; his endeavour must be to “ seek the connections between all 
the different aspects of the national life, political, religious, artistic, or 
whatever they may be.” It is no light task to undertake: ‘‘ Who is 
sufficient for these things ?” the apostle asks. “ No one man,” confesses 
Professor Clark, “‘ can have knowledge or sympathy wide enough to do 
justice to all; the historian can only make his contribution to the common 
stock.” 

Mote than fifty years ago, Mr. Lecky set out upon his History of England 
in the 18th Century with a somewhat similar aim. He wrote: “It 
has been my object to disengage from the great mass of facts those which 
relate to the permanent forces of the nation, or which indicate some of the 
more enduring features of national life.” He enumerated nearly a score 
of these forces and features. By the time he reached his eighth volume, he 
had forgotten or changed his purpose. He had written annals of England 
on one scale, and annals of Ireland on a much larger one, and embedded 
them all in a description of English society. It was an interesting and 
many-sided book but all the sides were of different sizes, and there was no 
order or proportion in the great fabric. Professor Clark has succeeded 
in giving us a picture of all sides of the fifty-four years his period covers, 
by virtue of the care with which he has planned and put together his 
single volume. He followed Browning’s precept to “ image the whole ” 
before he executed the parts, with the result that the parts are properly 
proportioned and form a coherent whole. 

The scheme of the volume is simple. It contains fourteen chapters of 
which five treat the permanent factors in the development of the State, 
and nine are mainly narrative. The first begins with a description of 
England in 1660 and of the process by which the Restoration was con- 
solidated. Constitutional, ecclesiastical, and financial settlements are 
each clearly explained. Prefixed is a portrait of King Charles. Professor 
Clark does not underestimate the importance of the personal factor in 
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politics ; his brief sketches of leading statesmen prove this, and he has 
a remarkable page on the real influence exercised by Queen Anne (p. 
242). The second chapter describes the intellectual and economic 
tendencies of the period as manifested in its earlier years. The scientific 
movement and its practical effects, the consolidation of the landed interest, 
the development of industry, and the rising power of the commercial 
class are all treated at length. The stress laid upon the economic side of 
English history is one of the two distinguishing features of the book. 
The other is the fulness and clearness with which the connection of 
English and European history is throughout shown and emphasised. 

In Chapter III Professor Clark points out that “the tradition of 
economic aggression established in the interregnum became stronger 
after the Restoration ” and describes the war with the Dutch in 1664 as 
“the clearest case in our history of a purely commercial war.” Later in 
the period dread of French commercial progress superseded jealousy of 
the Dutch. The complete prohibition of imports from France in 1678, 
and the defeat of the proposed treaty of commerce with that country in 
1713 ate landmarks in this economic struggle. > 

In Chapters II to VII Professor Clark tells the story of political events 
from 1661 to 1714. His narrative is lucid, concise, and orderly ; business- 
like in its severe restraint and omission of unnecessary details. He sticks 
steadily to the main highway and avoids any excursion into what Bunyan 
terms “ by-path meadow.” He has to deal with two great European 
wars and three or four domestic ones, but he is not deeply interested in 
military operations. The moving incident is not his trade, but he points 
out the importance of the alliance with Portugal, the conquest of Gibraltar, 
and the acquisition of Minorca in securing for us the control of the 
Mediterranean, and shows that La Hogue which “ gave the allies the 
command of the sea” was “the first of a series of battles of similar 
strategic significance in which Trafalgar was the greatest and last.” 

Chapter IX shows that one of the great causes of our success was the 
financial power which enabled the state to raise a great revenue and great 
loans. This was made possible by the co-operation of the commercial 
and financial interests in supporting the war policy. Above all it was the 
Revolution settlement which enabled Britain to deploy its strength by 
land and sea. The problem which the Revolution of 1689 had left 
unfinished was that of “ organising the relations of the executive and the 
legislature.” It was achieved by changes which strengthened the control 
of ministers over the Commons, and by the gradual development of the 
system of cabinet government. “ It cannot be said that there was yet an 
office of prime minister, but in Queen Anne’s time almost as much as now 
there was ordinarily one leading minister in the Cabinet.” 

Professor Clark sums up the political results of the four reigns by 
saying: “ The constitution had now settled down. For a remarkably 
long period it was to undergo no fundamental change, and even few con- 
siderable modifications.” The compromise thus effected satisfied the 
majority of the nation, and because they refused to accept it the Stuarts 
forfeited the throne regained in 1660. By the union of England and 
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Scotland in 1707, the last chance of a second restoration was lost. In the 
history of Queen Anne’s reign the union was a far more important 
victory than Blenheim. Professor Clark’s narrative of Scottish affaits 
assesses what each country owed to the other ; Scotland’s later contribu- 
tion to English civilisation, England’s more immediate influence on the 
economic development of the poorer country. The oppression from 
which Scotland had suffered under the rule of Charles and James was 
ended by the Revolution, but the imperfect settlement effected then was 
followed by fresh friction. 

The story of England’s relations with Ireland was more difficult to 
write. There was a certain amount of economic recovety during the 
King’s reign, but with the Revolution Ireland was drawn into the vortex 
of the European struggle between France and England, and its subjuga- 
tion by William III led to fresh confiscations. On neither side of the water 
was any constructive statesmanship shown. The Irish Parliament 
perpetuated the religious feud by new penal laws against the Catholics, 
the English increased the economic backwardness of Ireland by restric- 
tions on trade and industry. Inspired by the precedent of Scotland the 
Irish House of Commons twice petitioned for a legislative union, but as 
Professor Clark observes: “ Ireland was so quiet that English statesmen 
were not afraid of what might happen there. Nor was it to be otherwise 
till two generations had passed by ” (p. 308). 

The chapter on the “ Overseas Possessions’ supplies a coherent 
account of events which are treated separately and too briefly in other 
text books. Starting with Barbados and Jamaica as a basis, England 
contended with the Dutch, the French, and sometimes with the Spaniards 
for the possession of more West Indian Islands, and with the Dutch for 
trading-posts on the coast of Africa. This developed after 1688 into a 
struggle with France on the mainland of North America which continued 
till the conquest of Canada in the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
first stage in it was marked by the acquisition of Acadia and Newfoundland 
at the Treaty of Utrecht. England’s success was due to the steady growth 
of our colonies on the American continent, which were augmented by the 
conquest of New York and the foundation of Carolina and Pennsylvania. 
The economic and political organisation of the colonies, and the attempt 
to establish some form of central control over the various local govern- 
ments are treated in more detail. The last pages of the chapter recount the 
foundation of the English power in India ending with the union of the 
two rival East India Companies in 1708. 

From the expansion of England the book turns once mote to the 
intellectual history of the period. It attempts to show how certain social 
changes affected the position of authors. Coffee houses brought writers 
together, and associated them with men of business and affairs. Social 
influences aided by foreign influences such as the example of France, 
tended to transform the style of prose and make it more conversational] 
and easy. Scientists demanded a compact and unadorned way of speaking, 
and popular writers like Bunyan and Defoe employed plain and simple 
phraseology in order to convince the unlearned. 
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Hardly enough seems to be attributed to political causes. The dis- 
cussion of public affairs grew more general as the century went on. 
Pamphlets, for instance, exerted an increasing influence on the formation 
of opinion. Those of Marvell and L’Estrange were weapons as effective 
in their day as those of Halifax and Swift were later. The development of 
the pamphlet into the political periodical might also have been noticed. 
Some other criticisms might be suggested, but there is more to praise. 
The pages devoted to the progress of scientific, historical, and linguistic 
studies, are admirable summaries of their subjects, and the tributes to 
Bentley and Locke very just estimates of their influence on learning and 
thought in England. 

The final chapter is devoted to “ The Arts and Social Life.” It begins 
with ten pages on architecture, and after some pages on gardens and various 
decorative atts more or less associated with building, we pass to painting. 
In England, though there were “a considerable number of capable 
painters,” there was as yet “ no national school.” “ To turn to the history 
of music is to turn to an art with a well-established native tradition.” 
There was a large music-loving public, and a small class of professional 
musicians. The Puritan revolution interfered with the life of both, but 
a great revival followed later. 

The rest of the chapter deals with social life so far as a dozen pages 
can. It indicates the declining influence of the court and the increased 
influence of the governing class, agreeing to some extent with Burnet 
that the class in question was ill educated, but contending that the 
universities were not altogether inefficient, and that popular education 
was developing. Country sports, the growth of race-meetings, and the 
popularity of watering-places, the end of trials for witchcraft, the decay 
of the old Celtic languages, and other significant facts are briefly touched. 
But the limits of space have hampered Professor Clark. To include every 
side of life of the time as his programme proposed, needed 500 instead of 
400 pages or else adherence to the austere dryness of some German 
text-books. 

The thirty-four pages of his Bibliography usefully supplement his text ; 
it is very full, exact, and well-arranged. Brief comments interspersed 
amongst the titles indicate the special merits, or shortcomings, of particu- 
lar books, and there are references to investigations in progress and 
others which ought to be undertaken. 

The value of Professor Clark’s book does not reside simply in his 
large knowledge of primary and secondary authorities, or in his acquaint- 
ance with the latest researches published in reviews and periodicals. It 
is enhanced by his sense of the limitations of our existing knowledge. He 
recognises that there are many problems still to solve, and will not accept 
a plausible hypothesis as a solution. ‘ We do not know.” ‘“ We have so 
few records that we cannot say.” ‘“ A complicated question which needs 
further research.” “ All these things are ascertainable and worth ascer- 
taining.” Such dicta increase the confidence of the reader in the verdicts 
he does pronounce, and promise judicious editorial work in the volumes 
of the series still to come. C. H. Firru. 
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Davin Occ. England in the Reign of Charles II. 2 vols. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1934. 308.) 


Mr. Ogg’s book is a valuable contribution to the knowledge of a 
critical period of English history. It is planned on a large scale, and brings 
into focus many aspects of the life of the age. Everyone knows how much 
easier it is to follow one or two threads—political development, religion, 
the evolution of ideas in some department of thought, economic progress 
—than to marshall forces on a broad front and to reveal their interaction. 
Mr. Ogg has undertaken the second task, and has accomplished it, in so 
far as can be judged by one unversed in several of the topics which he 
handles, with remarkable success. Some sacrifice, no doubt, is involved 
in the very breadth of his treatment, which has compelled him, in order 
to cover the whole field, to work parts of it less intensively than the 
resources at his command would have enabled him to do; but much also 
is gained. If the phrase “a period of history” has any meaning, it implies, 
not merely a segment of time, but a phase of civilisation, the different 
elements in which are, not only coexistent, but interconnected. One of 
the salient merits of the course followed by Mr. Ogg is that it reveals the 
characteristics of the England of the Restoration, not as isolated traits, 
but as different facets of a complex society. 

Lord Balfour once remarked that the Great Rebellion failed, because it 
was not a rebellion, but a revolution, and the Glorious Revolution 
succeeded, because it was not a revolution, but a rebellion. It might be 
replied that, without the failure, there would have been no success. 
It is true, however, that the first revolution was followed by a counter- 
revolution, which itself proved unstable, and the theme of the illuminating 
chapter which opens Mr. Ogg’s book is the conditions producing it. 
He does not assign to economic discontent the importance sometimes 
attributed to it; apart from the disintegration of the good old cause and 
the imbecility of most of its champions, the decisive forces which stand 
out in his picture are the attitude of the City and the character of English 
rural society. The former saw in a monarchy restored on conditions the 
best guarantee of law and order, social stability, the end of soldiers, 
fanatics, and prophetic cobblers. The latter made it inevitable that, once 
the ball was set rolling, the personnel of the Convention should be of a 
kind to make it certain that no conditions would be imposed. 

These two great interests were sometimes to fall out; but their 
partial alliance a generation earlier had defeated the Crown, and a genera- 
tion later was to make the Revolution. When they acted together, there 
was no force which could stand against them. Had the left wing of the 
Puritan movement carried some of its proposals, had, for example, the 
demand for a reform of the land system been strong enough to overcome 
the social conservatism of the leaders, the story might conceivably have 
been different. As it was, not the least important of the institutions which 
the Civil War had shaken, and which the Restoration restored, was the 
rule of the county gentry. The economic foundations of the class were 
broadened by the land settlement of 1660, though many bitterly resented 
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it; for, while dispossessing holders of Crown, and of some Chutch, 
lands, it left undisturbed the new owners of estates sold under duress by 
royalists, and thus strengthened the landed interest by the infusion of new 
blood. ‘The final abolition of the Court of Wards and Liveries, and 
of the fiscal burdens which it imposed, enhanced the value of much landed 
property, and Mr. Ogg is right in attaching to that measure more signt- 
ficance than is sometimes given it. The passage which he quotes from 
Blackstone, it may be observed in passing, is a caricature of the reality— 
even in the thirties, when, as Clarendon remarked, Cottington’s administra- 
tion caused widespread irritation, the sums charged by way of fines on 
alienation and licences to marry were usually inconsiderable. But the one 
item of importance, that derived from wardships, had sometimes been 
heavy, and had.bounded up during the period of personal government. 
The transference to the much enduring payer of indirect taxes of what had 
been in effect an antiquated, cumbrous and capricious form of land- 
taxation put money into the pockets of a considerable body of land- 
owners. Finally—a point which Mr. Ogg does not seem to emphasise, 
but which if valid, is perhaps not unimportant—the relaxation of the 
control over the Justices, formerly exercised with some attempt at 
strictness by the Council, increased the powers wielded by the landed 
gentry as the unchallenged rulers of the country-side. 

It is a mistake, as Mr. Ogg observes, to assume that economic interests 
have exercised in all ages the same degree of weight ; in the seventeenth 
century the Economic Man had a competitor for public attention in the 
person of the Scarlet Woman. But the energy thrown into economic 
affairs in the generation after the Revolution is impressive. The political 
situation was more favourable to its success than before the Civil War, 
and, if there are watersheds in economic history, 1660 has a better claim 
than 1760 to be regarded as one of them. The economic statecraft repre- 
sented in different ways by Bacon and Strafford had broken against the 
organised conservatism of their fellow-countrymen. The commercial 
bourgeoisie had grown in wealth and political influence. The day for an 
English Colbert, if it ever existed, was unmistakably over, and the planned 
economic development, which was the fashionable theory in France, 
found no sympathisers in England. 

The note of the economic life of the age, therefore, is experiment 
and enterprise. In agriculture, the long debate between conservatism 
and the advocates of innovation had ended with the victory of the 
new ideas. Practice lagged behind theory; but the case both for 
technical change and for the reconstruction of the institutional 
framework was accepted with few dissentients, and the opposition to 
enclosure offered by governments for a century and a half ended abruptly 
and for good. If well-informed contemporaries may be trusted, the later 
years of Charles saw a striking increase in the volume of foreign trade, 
which, as Mr. Ogg points out, had important political consequences ; 
while, though the industrial history of the period is obscure, there ate 
grounds for thinking that certain industries, for example, textiles, coal 
and iron, were also growing rapidly. Commercial policy and economic 
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thought strengthen the impression of a new age. Mr. Ogg deserves 
his readers’ thanks for refraining from making play with the word 
mercantilism, which is apt to blur distinctions that ought to be em- 
phasised. In England it was one thing before the Civil War, and another 
after it. Before 1640 it had been a policy imposed by the government 
on business interests; after it, it became, to an increasing degree, a 
policy imposed by business interests on the government. At the first 
petiod the course of domestic economic conditions and the attempt to 
stabilise class relations had been features in it as important as the regulation 
of trade ; at the second, though the repudiation of the older tradition was 
not explicit, a militant Machtpolitik in matters of commerce was accom- 
panied by a large measure of doctrineless individualism in the sphere 
of social policy. The increased weight of the commercial classes, to 
which the change was partly due, had its intellectual reflection in the 
tise of the new science of Political Arithmetic, most of whose 
exponents were in close contact with the City, and in the association of 
economists with natural scientists during the first generation of the Royal 
Society. 

The plan of Mr. Ogg’s volumes naturally does not permit him to throw 
his high lights on the economic aspects of the period. But he gives them 
their due place, and his treatment of these subjects is always lucid and 
suggestive. The economic historian will find much that is instructive in 
the chapters on “ The Land and People”; “‘ The People and their Social 
Progress”? ; “Commerce and Trade”; “Revenue and Taxation,” as 
well as in the account of the progress of thought contained in the con- 
cluding chapter ; while his bias will be corrected, and his sense of pro- 
portion strengthened, by seeing his special interests treated in their proper 
relation to the other pieces on the board. Some of the best things in the 
book occur on the frontiers where social interests, politics and economic 
affairs intersect. The glimpses of peasant life drawn from the notes of a 
Warden of New College on his periodical visits to college estates throw 
more light on the relations between landlord and tenant than many more 
formal documents, While the account of foreign trade does, perhaps, 
something less than justice to the commercial activity of the period, the 
discussion of the objects and effects of the Navigation Acts is admirably 
realistic and convincing. The impossible character of the dual financial 
system, under which the House of Commons could not check extravagance, 
and the Crown found it easier to borrow and take subsidies than to 
persuade the House that a larger revenue was a necessity, is well brought 
out. The description of the election contests for Norfolk in 1675 and 
Abingdon in 1679 gives a vivid picture of the manner in which terri- 
torial influence could defeat the Crown, and municipal corruption baffle 
the electors. But it would be unfair to touch at the end of a brief review 
on Mr. Ogg’s treatment of the political history of the period, which 
naturally occupies the greater part of his work. He has written a stimulat- 
ing and informative book, which no one concerned to understand the 


history of the seventeenth century can afford to neglect. 
R. H. Tawney. 
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W. von EisenHART RoTHE UND A. RitTHALER (Editors). Vorgeschichte 
und Begriindung des deutschen Zollvereins, 18tj-34. 3 vols. (Reimar 
Hobbing. 1934. RM. 70.) . 


Gedenkschrift zum hundertsten Jahrestag der Errichtung des deutschen Zollvereins. 
(Herausgegeben im Reichsfinanzministerium. Carl Heymanns. 


1934.) 
Prerre BENAERTS. Les Origines de la Grande Industrie Allemande. (F. H. 
Turot. 1933. 50 ff.) 


E. Franz. Der Entscheidungskampf um die wirtschaftspolitische Fiihrung 
Deutschlands, 1856-67. (Schriftenreihe zur bayerischen Landes- 
geschichte, Band XII, herausgegeben von der Kommission fiir 
bayerische Landesgeschichte. Munich. 1933. RM. 12.80.) 


It is sometimes assumed that the establishment of the German Empire 
was due almost entirely to political forces and that the rapid rise of her 
industries and commerce may be dated from the events of 1870-71.! 
Actually the recognition of the advantages of economic unity, which had 
already been secured, was a factor favourable to the achievement of 
political unity, and Germany’s industrial successes after 1871 were based 
upon the firm foundations of earlier progress. “ The German Empire,” 
wrote Mr. Keynes, “ was built more truly on coal and iron than on blood 
and iron.” Between 1815 and 1850 the first steps towards industrial 
expansion were taken by the founding and extending of the Zollverein 
and by the improvement of German communications. The years 1850 to 
1870 saw the rise of Germany’s industries—particularly coal, iron, 
steel, and textiles—and the development of a capitalist organisation 
capable of great expansion in the future. These facts are brought out 
clearly in several books on German economic history between 1815 and 
1870 which have appeared on the occasion of the centenary of the founding 
of the Zollverein in 1834. 

The most important of these works are the three volumes of the 
Vorgeschichte und Begriindung des deutschen Zollvereins, 1815-34, containing 
a comprehensive collection of documents. All students of the economic 
history of Germany in the nineteenth century are indebted to the learned 
societies and to the editors responsible for the production of these 
volumes, which are in keeping with the highest traditions of German 
scholarship. The documents illustrate the confusion that existed in 
Germany in 1815 when commerce was hampered by the customs regula- 
tions of thirty-nine States. They enable the student to appreciate the 
resources and needs of these States and to follow the economic struggles 
which eventually led to the founding of the Zollverein. Prussia, faced 


1 Thus W. H. Dawson wrote that “ Germany’s rush forward as an industrial 
and mercantile country may, for practical purposes, be dated from the successful 
issue of the war with France in 1871 ” (The Evolution of Modern Germany, 31d 
edn., 1911, p. 37). 
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with the necessity of raising money and of assimilating two different 
groups of provinces, abolished numerous internal dues in 1818 and 
teplaced them by two almost identical tariffs. Shortly afterwards they 
were replaced by a single tariff. Import duties were generally moderate, 
but transit dues, though not excessive, were high enough to inconvenience 
Prussia’s neighbours. Attempts were made, particularly by the Middle 
German Commercial Union—which was set up in 1828—to construct 
roads from Hamburg and Bremen to Frankfurt-am-Main and so to Leipzig 
and also to the South German States which would not cross Prussian 
territory. Prussia strengthened her position by inducing enclaves in her 
territory to join her customs system, and formed a customs union with 
Hesse-Darmstadt in 1828. She then defeated the plans of the Middle 
German Commercial Union by herself building roads from North to 
South Germany by agreement with Gotha and Meiningen and so con- 
trolled a route which her opponents had hoped to use. Motz, Prussian 
Minister of Finance from 1825 until his death in 1830, was mainly 
responsible for this. In 1834 the Zollverein was formed on the basis of 
the Prussian tariff. Baden, Nassau, and Frankfurt-am-Main joined shortly 
afterwards, but Hanover did not do so until 1854. When the founding 
of the German Empire in 1871 rendered the Zollverein superfluous, 
only Hamburg and Bremen remained outside the German customs 
system. 

The Zollverein was thus founded after fifteen years of bitter economic 
strife that followed the issue of Prussia’s tariff of 1818. The States con- 
cerned fought for their own narrow interests and many of them joined 
the Zollverein only when economic depression and empty exchequers 
made further resistance to Prussia impossible. The author of the short 
but valuable Gedenkschrift zum hundertsten Jahrestag der Errichtung des 
deutschen Zollvereins observes that the Zollverein “was set up after 
extremely difficult negotiations. The responsible work of responsible 
ministers was not exactly facilitated by the differences of economic 
interests between North and South Germany, the anxiety of small and 
Middle States to preserve their jealously guarded sovereignty, the 
widespread distaste of the strict Prussian customs regulations, the 
inclination towards Austria, and—last but not Jeast—the intrigues of 
Austria, France, Holland, and England which originated in jealousy of 
Prussia ” (p. 14). The notion that the Zollverein was set up as the result 
of the rise of German national consciousness and was a touching example 
of brotherly co-operation on the part of the various States will not bear 
examination for a moment. It is effectively dealt with by Pierre Benaerts, 
who devotes the first two chapters of his book on Les Origines de la 
Grande Industrie Allemande, to an account of the founding of the Zoll- 
verein and to its reception in Germany and abroad. 

M. Benaerts proceeds to discuss the condition of German manufactures 
and commerce in 1834, and then describes with great learning and clarity 
the evolution of German industry in the next thirty-six years. When the 
Zollverein was founded, Germany was still predominantly an agricultural 
country. Farming conditions were varied and complicated but certain 
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distinctions can be recognised east and west of the Elbe. To the east was 
a region of great estates exporting corn and timber from the Baltic ports. 
To the west, farms were generally smaller and production more varied. 
Germany’s industrial resources, such as her coal and iron, were not 
exploited to any considerable extent. Her manufactures were mostly 
produced by individual artisans working at home or in small establish- 
ments in hilly and forest regions where wood could be obtained for fuel, 
charcoal for smelting, and water for power. Her towns were small. Her 
communications were inadequate and her shipping was insignificant. 
Much of her commercial activity depended upon foreign transit trade. 
English textiles, hardware, and other goods came to Hamburg and 
Bremen and were distributed from centres like Frankfurt-am-Main to 
various parts of Germany and Central Europe. This “dumping ” of 
cheap English manufactured articles and the partial loss of old markets 
for her agricultural produce had retarded recovery in Germany after the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

Some of the characteristics of German industrial expansion to which 
M. Benaerts draws attention deserve notice. First, although the Zoll- 
verein did not give Germany the economic unity possessed by England 
or France, it did unite her sufficiently to enable her to develop her 
resources. Secondly, the growth in population from twenty-five millions 
after the Napoleonic Wars, to forty millions in 1870, provided labour for 
the new industries and consumers for the products of those industries. 
Population in the north and west of Germany increased more rapidly 
than in the south and east. This was reflected in the growth of the 
economic and military strength of Prussia as opposed to that of the South 
German States. Thirdly, railway construction was an essential preliminary 
to industrial development. Several of the coalfields and the manufacturing 
regions associated with them—the Saar and Upper Silesia for example— 
were situated near the frontiers and were far from each other and from 
some of their chief markets. Further, it was only by railways that the 
agricultural districts of Eastern Germany could be effectively linked to 
the manufacturing regions of the centre and of the west. 

The influence of these factors was seen in Germany’s rapid industrial 
progress between 1850 and 1870. The coal industry captured new 
markets in Germany—the Rhine valley where Belgian and even English 
coals were competitors, South Germany where wood had been the 
favourite fuel and Central Germany where wood and lignite were used. 
Only in the coastal towns did English coals hold their own. Iron produc- 
tion increased as coke replaced charcoal for smelting: iron and steel 
manufacturers were able to supply a greater proportion of the home 
demand, particularly for rails. In the textile industries progress was 
uneven. The cotton industry was reorganised during the period of the 
Cotton Famine in the early sixties : new machinery was introduced and 
smal] inefficient mills disappeared. The linen industry had considerable 
difficulty in adapting itself to modern conditions. In the woollen industry 
the weaving branch developed more rapidly than the spinning. The 
striking difference between the German exhibits at the Great Exhibition 
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of 1851 and the Paris Exhibition of 1867 is a measure of Germany’s 
industrial progress in these years. 

Germany’s economic evolution in the period which M. Benaerts 
reviews was not free from setbacks. The more closely German industries 
were linked with those of other countries the more did they suffer from 
general depressions, such as the financial crisis of 1857. The development 
of the Zollverein itself was a chequered one. There were serious differ- 
ences between Protectionists and Free Traders. On two occasions these 
disputes were merged into struggles between Austria and Prussia for 
economic supremacy in Germany. In 1849-53 Austria attempted to put 
into force Bruck’s plan for a great Austro-German customs union with a 
population of seventy millions. The Zollverein would thus be absorbed 
into a wider union and Prussia would lose her leading position in German 
economic affairs. Alternatively Austria hoped to break up the Zollverein 
altogether. Prussia defeated this attempt and secured the adhesion of 
Hanover to the Zollverein in 1854. An account of this crisis was given 
some years ago by Alfred Gaertner.! In the early sixties there was a 
second crisis in Zollverein affairs. This is the theme of E. Franz’s Der 
Entscheidungskampf um die wirtschaftspolitische Fihrung Deutschlands. 

Dr. Franz’s survey of this decisive struggle between Prussia and Austria 
for the economic leadership of Germany is based upon a thorough 
examination of both printed and manuscript sources. He traces the long 
negotiations leading up to the Franco-Prussian Commercial Treaty of 
March 1862. Napoleon III wished to continue the work he had begun 
with the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty (Cobden Treaty), and to break 
down some of the high tariffs that were checking the development of 
European commerce. Dr. Franz gives perhaps undue weight to the 
political motives of the Emperor. He suggests that Napoleon III hoped 
by economic concessions to gain Prussia’s consent to French annexations 
on the Rhine. If this is so, the Emperor was disappointed. Saxony, the 
most industrialised of the Middle States, accepted the French Treaty and 
Dr. Franz considers that Beust’s services to Prussia in this matter were as 
important as the support which he subsequently gave to Austria in the 
political struggle for supremacy in Germany. Baden, too, supported 
Prussia. Hanover objected to the French Treaty but was more interested 
in trying to retain at least some of the financial privileges she had secured 
in 1854. Vigorous opposition came from Bavaria and Wirttemberg and 
from a number of smaller States who feared that Prussia’s political 
influence in Germany was growing and that their industries might suffer 
if the moderate duties laid down in the French Treaty were enforced. 
The reduction of the duties on French wines was particularly unaccept- 
able to German wine-producing regions. 

The Middle States were supported by Austria, for whom—as SchafHe 
said—the French Treaty was “an economic Villafranca.” She recognised 
that a further reduction of Zollverein duties would render impossible 


1A. Gaertner, Zollverhandlungen zwischen Osterreich und Preussen von 1849 bis 
Olmiitz (dissertation, 1908) and Der Kampf um den Zollverein zwischen Osterreich 


und Preussen von 1849 bis 1853, 1911. 
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the founding of an Austro-German customs union. By the Austro- 
Prussian Commercial Treaty of 1853 Prussia had agreed that negotiations 
for such a union should begin in 1860. In July 1862, Austria suggested 
that an Austro-Zollverein Union should be set up by 1877 at the latest. 
This proposal was unacceptable to Prussia since it involved the loss of her 
predominant position in the Zollverein and the giving up of the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France. On the Prussian side the negotiations were 
skilfully conducted. Bismarck, who became Minister President in 1862, 
appreciated the political necessity of keeping Austria out of the Zoll- 
verein. Delbriick zealously defended the economic interests of Prussia. 
Prussia gave her opponents the choice of leaving the Zollverein in 1865 
(when the Zollverein treaties expired), or of accepting the French 
Treaty ; and so she brought them to heel. They recognised the financial 
advantages they derived from the Zollverein. Bavaria had a special 
reason for hesitating to leave the Zollverein—the injury that such a 
step would probably cause to the economic life of her isolated province 
on the left bank of the Rhine (the Palatinate). Although economic and 
financial considerations had kept the Middle States in the Zollverein, 
they were not strong enough to secure the support or even the neutrality 
of these States in the Seven Weeks War of 1866. Prussia defeated her 
enemies, and her preponderant power in Germany was at last unques- 
tioned. The old Confederation was dissolved. The new North German 
Confederation and the reformed Zollverein of 1867 prepared the way for 
the completion of German unity in 1871. 
W. O. HENDERSON. 


RECENT ECONOMIC TENDENCIES. 


Apotru J. BERLE AND GARDINER C. MEANS. The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property. (New York: Macmillan. 1932. Fourth reprint. 
1934. 208.) 


HerricH Lecurare. Die Wandlung des Kapitalismus in Deutschland. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1934. 5 RM.) 


Many of the recent changes in our economic system are commonly 
attributed to the modern company law and company practice, but the 
length to which these changes have gone and the assistance which they 
have derived from the joint-stock company have not so far been accurately 
measured, The first attempt to provide the measurement will be found in 
the book of Mr. Berle and Mr. Means. The subject of their study, like 
that of so many other good studies, was apparently suggested by Professor 
Edwin Gay; the facilities for investigation were provided by the Social 
Research Council of America. But seldom before had Professor Gay’s 
inspiration and the Rockefeller bounty been so fully rewarded. The 
authors have brought together an immense amount of statistical and legal 
data and have produced an authoritative account of the recent evolution 
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of the American corporation. In doing so they have established some of 
the things which the historians and the economists have hitherto sus- 
pected, but have not definitely known; and the fact that the things thus 
confirmed are not utterly unfamiliar will merely add to their significance 
and verisimilitude. 

The principal theme of the book is the changed position of private 
ownership in corporate undertakings. ‘The authors show how the concept 
of private property, as implied in the old-fashioned theories of capitalism, 
and the function of private ownership, as exercised by the typical entre- 
preneur of the mid-Victorian age, have slowly altered in the course of the 
evolution of the American corporation. As a result of that evolution, the 
bundle of rights and claims, comprised in the traditional concept of 
property, has broken up and dissolved. Whereas the traditional concept 
combines the title of ownership with the power of ultimate control over 
the object owned, the law and the practice of the joint-stock company 
reserves the effective exercise of control to a small group within the 
company and thus separates the two aspects of property. Some such 
separation is inevitable in every contract of partnership, in which some 
of the partners delegate the function of active management to others, 
but in the recent practice of the large American corporation the separa- 
tion has gone far beyond the limits implied in a true partnership. What 
the owners of capital have now lost is not only the function of immediate 
management, but the ultimate right to exercise control or to modify its 
terms. Limitation after limitation has been put on the rights they could 
have claimed as owners a generation or two ago. Their ancient right to 
invest additional money in the enterprise, when and if it was required ; 
their right to demand not less than their true share of profit and to prevent 
the withdrawal of more than the actual profits earned; their right to 
preserve their place in a fixed capital structure ; their rights in the future 
of the enterprise ; their control over the “ routing ” of earnings; their 
actual power of determining the economic policy of the undertaking : 
all went with the passage of time. And everything the shareholders have 
lost, the directors or the groups in control of companies have acquired. 
The men in vittual control determine and charge the “ participation ” 
of the different classes of shares in the profits, risks and assets ; distribute 
at will the actual profits between different uses ; alter the capital structure 
of the undertaking, and, above all, modify at will the original contract 
with the shareholder. 

Most of these changes have taken place through the alteration of the 
legal nature of the company contract by judicial precedent and legislation, 
and to the historian one of the most valuable features of the book is the 
excellent summary of the changes in the American company law and its 
application throughout the last 125 years. Here as elsewhere law merely 
sanctioned the accomplished fact, and facts have always been far ahead 
(if “ ahead ” be the right word) of the legal doctrine. At the present time 
even the meagte residue of ultimate control still left to the shareholders 
is in practice ineffective, for the shareholders are too numerous and too 
scattered to be capable of exercising their recognised powers. To 
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observers in this country and in the United States the dispersion of stock- 
ownership is a familiar fact. But the figures collected by the authors show 
that the dispersion has, in the last thirty years, gone much further than 
anybody has hitherto suspected. The authors estimate that there were 
18 million shareholders in 1928 as compared with 4.4 millions in 1900, 
while the average holding declined in the same period from $14,000 to 
$5,100. The changes have been most marked in the very large corpora- 
tions. In the American Telegraph and Telephone Co. there were 10,000 
shareholders in 1901, and 642,180 in 1931. Where ownership is so widely 
distributed the owners do not possess and cannot claim any personal ties 
with the enterprise they own; and the gap between them and under- 
takings in which they legally share has been further widened by the con- 
tinuous turnover of stock. The recent changes in turnover may be difficult 
to measure, and this probably explains why they are not sufficiently 
stressed in the book ; but there can be little doubt that, in the course of 
the last generation, the facilities for the purchase and sale of stock have 
enormously grown, and the average duration of the shareholders’ connec- 
tion with individual companies has correspondingly decreased. 

Faced with a floating multitude of small shareholders, the controlling 
groups, whether boards of directors or small “ cabals ” of shareholders, 
have been able, without much difficulty, to extend their absolute rule to 
fields which law still reserves to the collective decision of the owners of 
capital. In this they have been assisted by a number of devices for the 
manipulation of the collective vote. Since quite early in the nineteenth 
century, voting by proxy has enabled interested groups to combine in 
their hands quantities of voting power far in excess of their financial 
interest inthe company. More recently legal sanction for the issue of non- 
voting stock (preferred and common !) has enabled the groups in control 
to disfranchise large masses of shareholders. The recent practice of 
“pyramiding ” the capital structure has given immense power to 
groups entrenched in holding companies, making it possible for the Van 
Sweringen Brothers to control railways with assets of two billion dollars 
by an investment of less than twenty million, or for Dillion Read and 
Co. to control a concern of one hundred and thirty million dollars by 
an investment of just over two million dollars. But the weapon potentially 
most effective of all, though somewhat too drastic to be generally in use, 
has been the “ voting trust,” which enables companies to transfer by 
a single vote their right to appoint directors to a small group of trustees, 
sometimes to a single man. 

Thus armed, the controlling groups have established themselves in the 
bulk of American large corporations. The authors found that of the 200 
largest corporations only 22, representing a mere 6 per cent. of the 
combined capital, can be said to be controlled by the owners of capital 
or a majority of them. All the other 178, representing 94 per cent. of the 
combined capital, are controlled by groups holding a minority of capital 
and even a minority of the voting shares. In many cases the conttol is in 


the er of directors having hardly any financial stake in the company 
at all. 
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The separation of ownership from control has thus become almost 
complete. The ownership of capital in joint-stock business has come to 
mean little more than expectations to “ receive from time to time, at the 
pleasure of the management, periodic distributions.” These expectations 
can at times be very unsafe, and the recent developments of stock- 
exchange practice have not added to their certainty. But even at their 
safest they do not accord “either with the popular or with the legal 
concept of a share-holder ” which is still one of owner and partner. 
There has emerged a relationship of a novel kind, corresponding to the 
changed position of capital and its owner in modern industry, and 
possibly representing an entirely new economic system. 

The authors conclude their treatise by a terrifying prophecy of the 
future order, built on the frank recognition of the part which the “ semi- 
public ” corporation plays in modern life and on an equally frank recogni- 
tion of the respective positions of the shareholders and the “ control ” 
within the corporation. This prophecy may strike some readers as an 
exaggeration. It can be argued that the change in the position of the 
shareholder will never be fundamental enough to produce by itself a new 
economic system. According to some, the essence of our economic 
system is in its profit motive and its social structure, and these are not 
likely to be destroyed by changes in the meaning and function of joint- 
stock ownership. But even though the authors’ thesis may appear 
doubtful as an attempt at a social prognosis, it certainly is convincing as 
an essay in diagnosis. The question whether “late capitalism ” is or is 
not a new economic system is a matter of definition, and is therefore 
unimportant. What is important is the question as to whether “ late 
capitalism ” is different from the capitalism of the nineteenth century. 
To this question the book gives an incontestable answer. It demonstrates 
that “late capitalism” would have been different from the Victorian 
system, even if the changes in the ownership of capital had been the only 
ones to be recorded ; and the demonstration is only strengthened by our 
knowledge that there have been other changes as well. 

It is as an attempt to list these other changes that Dr. Lechtape’s Die 
Wandlung des Kapitalismus roast be appraised. The writer is a well-known 
authority on industrial relations but the book hardly does him justice. 
It is not based on original research and has none of the solidity or precision 
of the American treatise. Like so many other books, which have recently 
flooded the German market, it is light of substance, heavy of manner, 
and bristles with ill-chosen arguments against the “ liberal-socialist ” 
economics. Yet, with all its faults, it performs a useful service. Taking 
the changes in the entrepreneur function in Germany for its main subject, 
it succeeds in reminding the reader of the innumerable differences between 
the conduct of modern business and that of nineteenth century industry. 
The psychological and economic requirements of the modern enterprise, 
often a monopolist one, the administrative tasks of modern management, 
the social recruitment and grouping of modern business leaders—all this 
has been transformed in the course of the last generation. The position 
and function of what the American book describes as “control” has 
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changed as much as that of “ property.” And in so far as Lechtape’s book 
brings this out, it does provide a natural supplement to the thesis of 


Berle and Means. 
M. M. PostTAn. 


Dr. ArrHur F, Burns. Production Trends in the United States since 1870. 
(No. 23 of the publications of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 1934. $3.50.) 


RotF WaGENFUHR. Die Industriewirtschaft: Entwicklungstendenzen der 
deutschen und internationalen Industrieproduktion 1860 bis 1932. (Son- 
derheft 31 of the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung. 1933. RM. 6.80.) 


The recent depression has drawn fresh attention to the long run of 
economic change: its severity has for instance been attributed to a 
coincidence of troughs between two or more undulations of different 
periods, or to the “ older ” capitalist countries entering upon a phase of 
retardation or regression, to which they were predestined by the laws of 
their own development. Such explanations, in which it is not easy to 
find a place for the Great War, are too simple to be satisfying ; but they 
suggest important inquiries. The two works now before us contain much 
material which such inquiries need. For the United States, Dr. Burns 
presents more than a hundred series recording output, consumption, or 
turnover in the fifty or sixty years down to 1929. Dr. Wagenfiihr, to 
make an index of German production since 1860, brings together 61 
such series, of which 23 are continuous from the sixties; for 32 series 
he adds monthly figures for 1925-32. For international comparisons, he 
tabulates for 4o different countries some figures of output in the years 
since the War. Such figures with their sources make both volumes 
valuable as works of reference. 

The attention of Dr. Burns’s readers will be arrested by two salient 
(though not unqualified) conclusions that he draws from his material. 
First, various as the courses of different industries have been, he finds in 
them one rule of uniformity: “an industry tends to grow at a declining 
rate, its rise being eventually followed by a decline ” (p. 173). Secondly, 
the rates of change in the output of different industries themselves reveal 
changes not irregular, but undulatory, and synchronous in the different 
series: these are “ trend-cycles,” and “ business cycles are short-term 
waves in national economic life which are superimposed on the long-term 
waves that we have designated as trend-cycles ” (p. 247). These conclu- 
sions can be tested by a study of the statistical procedure upon which they 
rest, and which is very carefully explained ; but such a study leaves the 
present writer doubtful if they have really been established. 

It is remarkable, in the first place, that the conclusion concerning 
retardation and decline is reached by obtaining for each series a single 
figure to measure the average rate of retardation prevailing over the whole 
range, Such an average rate cannot be uniquely defined, and the figure 
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computed depends on the procedure selected. Its use, moreover, im- 
plies that the movements of the recorded figures lie reasonably close to the 
path of one smooth curve that continues to turn always in the same 
direction and at the same rate. Sucha curve, however, cannot give a good 
account of a series which shows changes of trend (p. 153), or which passes 
over wide hollows and swellings ; how closely the curves used fit the 
original record, we are not told. A curve, moreover, can give a good 
account of data within their limits, but make nonsense when projected 
beyond them. Supposing, however, that we do take the curves as they 
stand, they still do not make a case for the general onset of decline. Of 
the 104 continuous series studied, there are 12 in which the fitted curve 
does not show a lessening rate of growth at all; in the remainder, there 
are 24 in which the inferred decline can be tested only by the last ten 
recorded years or less, and 47 more in which it falls outside the record 
altogether (p. 106). The computation of average rates thus seems to have 
no advantage over the simpler procedure by which we plot a moving 
average of the original data on a logarithmic scale and so have trends and 
deviations all before the eye at once. 

In the second place, it may be doubted whether the “ trend-cycle ” 
does indeed exist at all. The “‘ trend-cycle”’ is an undulation in the 
rates of growth of a series, when those rates are taken by periods of about 
eleven years, so chosen as to run from a given phase in one business 
cycle to a similar phase in the next. This procedure raises the question 
whether the effects of the business cycle can be taken out in the same way 
as we take out the effects of the seasonal cycle, or whether, if we try to do 
it, all we can achieve is a first smoothing of the business-cycle record. 
The issue surely turns upon whether the business cycle, like the seasonal 
cycle, can be ascribed to factors at once regularly recurrent in their 
action, and, like climate and convention, distinct in kind from the other 
factors to which we ascribe the original record. If it can, then we can 
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1 Dr. Burns’s procedure is to divide the whole range into segments of about 
eleven years each, overlapping because centred five years apart, and so chosen 
that as far as possible their first and last years may fall in the same phase of the 
business cycle ; to each of these segments is fitted an exponential curve, which 
yields a single rate of growth as prevailing throughout the segment ; to these 
rates of growth in turn an exponential curve is fitted, and from this is derived 
a single rate of retardation as prevailing throughout the whole length of the 
record. This method is a variant of the more direct procedure of fitting an 
exponential curve, or a logarithmic parabola, to the original data. Dr. Burns 
remarks (p. 99, n. 4) that the variant gives less weight to erratic deviations in 
the original record than they would have if a curve were fitted to the record 
directly ; but its particular procedure may have been suggested because the 
calculation of segment rates was selected as a means of obtaining a single 
average rate of growth for the whole range without fitting to it a constant- 
growth curve, which might diverge too widely from some parts of the record 
(pp. 35-6). Yet to give an average rate of growth at all does imply that the 
series can be considered as though it lay along a path of constant growth, and 
the fact that the rate is computed from short curves laid along the record seg- 
ment by segment does not remove this difficulty. 
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extract the business cycle influence from the record, and if what is left 
itself shows undulation, that makes a further object of study ; but if it 
cannot, then we can still smooth the original record (and, if we like, 
smooth the smoothed curve itself), but we must not impute a separate 
significance to the residuals. Dr. Burns recognises this difficulty. When 
he defines the business cycle as “a period containing a rise and fall, the 
cycle being the shortest that can occur in annual data,” he remarks that 
this would place us in the second of the above positions, were it not for 
the fact that the rise and fall occur roughly at the same time in many 
different series : it is this ‘‘ that makes their fluctuations a general economic 
phenomenon and leads us to speak of he business cycle.” “ But once it 
is recognised that cycles are a generic economic phenomenon, secular 
trends of production conceived of as non-cyclical movements also take 
on economic significance ” (pp. 31-3). It is, however, not the generality 
of the seasonal element that justifies our separating it, but the regularity 
of the period that contains it, and the possibility of ascribing it to a distinct 
group of factors. The business cycle does not show this regularity of 
period, and cannot with certainty be ascribed to origins distinct from the 
processes of economic change in general. Dr. Burns himself insists on 
this (c. V, vi); and it is significant that the four factors to which he 
ascribes differences in the amplitude of the “ trend-cycle”’ in different 
series, also serve to explain the sensitiveness of series to the business cycle. 
To explain the existence of the “ trend-cycle,” again, he points out that 
the divergence between the rates of growth of different series has been 
greatest when the prevailing increase of trend has been most rapid, and 
here once more the origins of “ trend-cycle’ and business cycle run 
together. It remains doubtful, therefore, whether the “ trend-cycle ”’ 
does mark a distinct group of determinants, or whether it is only the 
property of a stage in statistical smoothing. 

Dr. Wagenfihr, by contrast, pays little heed to questions of method. 
He makes free use of average rates of growth and weighted index-num- 
bers of aggregate production ; but I have found no statement of the way 
in which the rate of growth is determined, nor is the use of index-numbers 
qualified by any recognition that the result depends on the way of reaching 
it. The text, however, is concerned with changes and contrasts too marked 
for these objections to be of consequence. It provides a straightforward 
account of the development of the German economy in the sixty years 
down to 1914, and follows its fortunes under the hammer-blows of war, 
inflation, and world depression: the commentary keeps close to the 
quantitative aspects of change, and its compactness gives the narrative 
dramatic force. 

It is natural to inquire whether we are left with any outlines of a life- 
history for the industry or the economy as a type. So far as these two 
studies go, we can say only this: technical innovation brings expansion, 
and this expansion is most rapid in its opening years. For any one industry 

*In his preface, Prof. Wesley Mitchell sets out five further points of agree- 


ment between the patterns of trend cycle and business cycle considered series 
by series (pp. xix-xx). 
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at its technical birth or rebirth, an adult stature is set by the level of output 
attained in the rest of the economy; up to this equilibrium level the 
industry grows rapidly, but thereafter it must share the general move- 
ments of the economy: unless indeed technical innovation comes to it 
again, and pushes the equilibrium output further up once more. We 
expect retardation, then, in the rate of growth of an industry, only 
because the growth-in-disequilibrium that follows innovation is faster 
than the growth-in-balance that succeeds it, and only so long as technique 
makes no fresh start. Similar considerations apply to the economy as a 
whole. A group of innovations may be introduced to different trades 
within a relatively few years: as when, most clearly, the experience of 
lands technically advanced is brought into a land not yet industrialised. 
Expansion then is rapid and general, though producers’ goods may expand 
more rapidly than consumers’, because the new technique means equip- 
ment, and because the high profits gained by the first use of the new 
methods may be ploughed back into the firm. Retardation sets in when 
the existing productive powers have been fully adapted to the new 
methods, and further expansion depends on the growth of population 
and accumulation of capital. Yet we are sometimes reminded that “ the 
Industrial Revolution is still going on,” and the future may bring innova- 
tions and accelerations, as great as those of the past; our records at 
least suggest no reason to the contrary. 

In Dr. Burns’s work will be found a wider argument than this. He 
notes the simple view here stated: “‘ in one way at least,” he says, “ the 
generalisation of industrial retardation is little short of an arithmetic 
truism: nothing can compare with the percentage rate of growth of the 
initial output of an industry” ; but he holds that we must seek “a more 
reasoned view ” (p. 120). Many of the considerations that he offers to 
this end concern changes, such as shifts in demand at home or abroad, 
ot the growth of substitutes or of foreign competition, which may retard 
the growth of any one industry, but can scarcely be thought to attend on 
evety industry at a certain stage of its growth, or to affect most industries 
at once at a certain stage in the growth of the economy. There remain 
two suggestions of general import. Of these the first is found in the com- 
petition of new industries for the limited resources of the economy : 
the growth of established industries must be retarded when the number 
of industries is increasing faster than the potentialities given by the in- 
ventory of productive powers in conjunction with the technique of using 
them. Secondly, it is suggested that when one industry feels or anticipates 
the pinch of retardation it exerts itself in technical research and salesman- 
ship, which “ intensify by the very fact of their success the difficulties of 
other industries”: “so, the forces making for retardation, earlier 
analysed, are seen to cumulate in strength” (p. 153). With this sugges- 
tion we enter the deep waters of economic analysis. We have to consider 


1“ The decade 1919-1929 witnessed one of the greatest advances ever 
recotded in industrial productivity in American manufacturing industries. 
Output per worker employed increased no less than 41 per cent.” Professor 
F, C. Mills in Bulletin 53 of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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in what conditions of monetary circulation the expansion of one industry 
is possible only at the expense of others ; and then, in real terms, we must 
consider what effect the increase of one kind of output may take, through 
the barter terms of trade, upon others. It is meanwhile at least not certain 
that either competitive activity itself or its cumulation will in all circum- 
stances exert a retarding influence on most industries at once. 

For our sketch, then, of life-histories, our present materials leave us 
chiefly with an impression of technical innovation causing disequilibrium, 
whose correction implies rapid growth at first and then a slowing down ; 
but to this we can add a possible Malthusian pressure of the population 
of products upon the resources available for their making. Beyond 
these simple considerations lies the economic theory of the progressive 
economy ; and beyond this again, though from our present standpoint 
seen perhaps only in the growth of population that has gone with 
industrialisation, lie the issues of sociology. 

E. H. PHEtrs Brown. 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


I. F. Granr. The Economic History of Scotland. (Longmans, Green and Co. 
1934. 5s.) This volume of The Economic History of Great Britain, under the 
general editorship of Principal J. F. Rees, who contributes an introductory 
note and a most useful list of books, may well claim to be the first attempt at a 
comprehensive survey of Scottish economic development from the beginnings 
until about 1887, “ when it may be said that the Industrial Revolution had been 
completed in Scotland.” By its very nature the book is, to a great extent, built 
up on the findings of two earlier works : Miss Grant’s own Social and Economic 
Development of Scotland before 1603, and Dr. Henry Hamilton’s Industrial Revolu- 
tion in Scotland. ‘The value of the present volume must, therefore, rest on the 
strength of the link connecting the sections derived from these books, and on 
the balance and continuity of the whole narrative. By either test Miss Grant’s 
success is not to be doubted. The gap between the close of the Middle Ages 
and the opening of the modern period is admirably bridged, and the essentials 
of the national economy during the seventeenth century—a phase compounded 
of medieval stagnation and a restless hankering after new ways—atre clearly 
presented. Industry was, to a large extent, rural; the traditional system of 
burghal monopolies offered steady obstruction and resistance to most attempts 
at reform, and yet, in a highly unfavourable milieu, serious endeavours wete 
constantly made to promote and maintain modernised industries, especially 
coal, salt, linens, and woollens. The want of success which attended many of 
these measures was due, for the most part, to the false principles which lay 
behind the plans and to the ignorance of conditions: the shadow of Darien 
already falls over the land. Of other sections, especially good are those dealing 
with the gradual evolution of burghal government, finance, and trade; with 
the blending, confusion, and conflict of tribal and feudal elements in the 
Highland clan system; and with the interrelations of the different processes 
grouped together under the general title of the Industrial Revolution. A few 
minor blemishes must be noticed. Footnotes contain several references which 
are not quite accurate—Scots Annals in English Chronicles (p. 10), Scottish 
History Review (throughout), F. Major (p. 56), Complaiynt of Scotland (p. 67) and 
Economic Relations of England and Scotland, 1603-1707 (p. 191). Dating, explicit 
or implied, is not always accurate: we have the “ sovereignty ” of the Maid of 
Norway “acknowledged” in 1283 (p. 9), “ naval wars with the English and 
the Dutch” before 1600 (p. 72), “awful English harryings” during the 
seventeenth century (p. 172), and the power-loom displacing hand-loom 
weavers “ during the eighteenth century” (p. 226). Mention is, made (p. 42) 
of “ an instance ” (as though it were unique) of the burghs corresponding with 
each other over the law of inheritance: actually there are many such. Again, 
the “ greater number of Royal Burghs” were almost certainly not erected 
before 1300 (p. 93); out of a total of seventy (sixty-six of them parliamentary) 
in 1707, probably not more than twenty-two date to the early period (Miss 
Grant herself gives thirty-five for 1550, though this would appear to be an 
underestimate). The Court of the Four Burghs did not quite “ die away in the 
fifteenth century ” (p. 94), since its last recorded meeting was held in 1507. 
The statement that “‘ the electors of Scotland numbered under three thousand ” 
in 1822 is misleading, for this figure refers only to shire voters and the addition 
thereto of the town councillors (who chose the delegates who elected burgh 
members) brings it well over four thousand. The most serious error in the book 
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occurs in the computation of the value of Scots exports in 1614 (pp. 69-71). 
The total given for ““ commodities of the land” already includes, as the main 
items, hides, skins, and victuals, but these items are added in again, to swell 
the grand total from £544,159 to £820,524. Though the value of Scotland’s 
trade is flattered by just over 50 per cent., the main argument of the passage— 
the relative importance of rural products—is not affected by the miscalculation 
to any considerable extent. These are pardonable slips in a book which is, as 
the editor points out, “ a pioneer effort,” “ tentative at many points.” Principal 
Rees expresses doubts as to whether the proportions are quite right, but, to one 
reader at least, the survey seems well balanced and carefully integrated. The 
excessive attention paid by Scottish historians to politics, diplomacy, war and 
religion, to the neglect of constitutional, economic, and social studies, used to 
be a cause of reproach among their English fellows. Since the war a great deal 
has been done to supply the deficiency, and in the present volume Miss Grant 
has established, beyond all cavil, her right to be considered as one of the main 
contributors towards that happy result. 
GEoRGE S. PRYDE. 


V. H. Gausratru. Introduction to the Use of the Public Records. (Oxford 
University Press. Humphrey Milford. 1934. 5s.) This book may be re- 
garded as prolegomena to a not yet contemplated Historical Companion to 
the Guide to the Public Records. The author succeeds in leaving an impression 
of the intelligibility and coherence of those classes of the records in the Chancery 
and Exchequer groups to which he has chiefly devoted his attention. The style 
is attractive and the book should be in the hands and mind of every student 
who intends to make the wisest use of the Public Records, as his guide in the 
method of research. Those anxious to understand the facilities afforded by the 
Public Record Office will profitably study the chapter on the approach to 
research, and the map of the Round Search Room should save much of the 
time ordinarily devoted to the exploration of the aids there provided. Like the 
book the bibliography is interesting and suggestive rather than exhaustive. 
The list of approved repositories and the index could have been spared to a 
further economy of space and perhaps a reduction of the price. 

H. C. JoHNson. 


Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 1259-1261. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
1934. f1tos.) The great chancery enrolments contain much matter of 
importance for the economic historian, and though the present volume (cover- 
ing a stormy ‘period in Henry III’s reign) is in general of more interest for the 
light which it throws upon the political struggle, there is a good deal which is 
of economic interest too. As usual there is ample witness to the financial straits 
of the King. For a large part of the time he is in France, where he has to 
borrow a thousand marks from the Treasury of the Templars in Paris, and to 
pawn his jewels at Arras, in order to raise money for the expenses of his house- 
hold; while for some time he remains at Wissant, unable to return to England 
until funds are remitted to him. There is considerable material concerning 
some of the means employed for raising money, in particular the tallages of 
ancient demesne and of the Jews and the use of the revenues of the See of 
Winchester during vacancy. Entries concerning the Jews ate frequent and not 
only give considerable information concerning individuals but raise some 
interesting general questions ; for instance, the social position of the men who 
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appear as borrowers and in particular of those whose debts are remitted by 
the Crown. There are less frequent entries concerning the Italian merchants, 
who were later to replace the Jews as financiers; a Florentine firm is made 
use of to finance the Archdeacon of Liége, on a mission for the King to the 
Papal Curia; a Lucchese merchant enters into a recognisance to pay 77 marks 
for the Abbot of Coggeshall to the Bishop of London; and a Siena firm lends 
money on the security of the convent seal of St. Swithun’s, Winchester. There 
is the usual profusion of entries concerning the provisioning of the royal 
household ; wine, cloth, furs, and robes are purchased at the fairs of Boston, 
St. Ives, and Winchester—in the latter case being paid for out of the issues of 
the See of Winchester; mention is also made of arrangements with the merchants 
for the sale of wool, cheese, and corn from the estates of the Bishopric. The 
fact that the full text of these early Close Rolls is printed makes the volume as 
valuable for the student of Diplomatic as for the historian, and the editing and 
indexing is of the usual high standard. 
EILEEN Power. 


Frances M. Pacg. The Estates of Crowland Abbey. A Study in Manorial 
Organisation. (Cambridge University Press. 1934. 21s.) This study of the 
administration of a great ecclesiastical estate presents with meticulous care the 
content of the material available and includes many of the documents on which 
conclusions are based. It also takes cognisance of certain broader and very 
important phases and problems of medieval agrarian life in England. Miss Page 
usually avoids generalisations and confines her statements to Crowland, but she 
knows her subject admirably and is able to indicate the significance of many of 
her details. On the side of pure administration of the manors, as the sub-title 
suggests, Miss Page makes her most important contribution. Of field systems 
she says little. Probably in the absence of extents her material forced her work 
into a purely administrative mould, but we may perhaps wish that she had con- 
sidered mote fully the general conditions in her countryside, and especially the 
topographical position of her manors in relation to long strip tenements and to 
woodland and fen. Students of English conditions must take into account the 
very important recent work done on the Continent regarding the place of 
défrichement—assatting is perhaps too restricted a definition—in the economic 
life of the medieval village, and the resulting influence on questions of status and 
perhaps also of field forms. Crowland manors lying largely in the fen offer a 
splendid opportunity, if material were available, for a consideration of possible 
exploitation from this point of view. Attention may be called to Gedney, for 
example, lying in Lincolnshire between fen and salt marsh, which had as its next 
door neighbour the manor of Fleet, whose material is readily available and of 
interest for comparison with the very brief statistics of Gedney given by Miss 
Page. Gedney was one of the eight villages which in early times intercommoned 
“horn under horn ” in the fen below Ravensbank, gaining their peculiar long 
narrow extensions southward from a later partition of this fenland. For the 
administration of the manors of Crowland, Miss Page has at her disposal sources 
covering the period from 1258 to 1528. Her material is fullest and most extended 
in time for the Cambridgeshire manors. Crowland’s interests, with one excep- 
tion, lay in the Danelaw ; and with two exceptions no manor was coterminous 
with the vill in which it lay, but was one of several lordships represented there. 
Miss Page has been able to lift a little the veil which hangs tantalisingly over the 
common life of peasants of different lordships in one village. Still behind the 
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veil are many matters: for example, the size of the tenements of the villein, 
who holds of several lords, where such villeins existed, and the answer to the 
question whether or no such tenements may be free land as well as villein. Cases 
of the villein’s holding free land are hard to find, but Miss Page has some to offer. 
The manors were divided into four groups according to situation, and the 
management of these groups was carried on by the abbot’s council, the courts, 
and the abbot’s officers. The council, least familiar of these three agencies of 
manorial control, was of somewhat uncertain composition but included the 
steward and other officers of the household of the abbot. Miss Page accepts Miss 
Levett’s statement that the council helped ultimately to break down manorial 
arrangements, but points out that this happened only because manorial arrange- 
ments were already working ineffectively. The instance of dealings of the council 
direct with serfs and freemen of the manor is of interest. Miss Page’s point is 
well taken that the work of the second agency, the lord’s courts, in a group of 
manors like this, was not necessarily inimical to the common law, but rather 
supplementary to it, and in practice may well have served as valuable assistance 
to the central government. The abbot’s steward, like a local itinerant justice, 
went on circuit amongst the manors exercising supervision over all, and was 
thus another unifying influence. Within the manor, the part played by the 
tithingmen is shown as extremely important. They served in many capacities as 
manorial officers, on juries and inquests, and also were “ repositories ” of 
manorial custom, and as such were a check on the steward. The reeve is dis- 
cussed at some length, and a very interesting description is given of his devious 
and complicated methods of book-keeping, a description which should be read 
by all interested in medieval figures. Taking into consideration these accounts 
of the reeve, Miss Page makes a good attempt at explaining the mysterious 
“assised rent,” and considering it in part in relation to the question of com- 
mutation. Most heavy services on Crowland manors were performed by the 
lord’s famuli, appointed and paid by the reeve, but there were still some lighter 
services due from the villeins, and accompanying rents and payments of various 
kinds placed ad certum in some instances. One could wish for a little more light 
on the molmen and censuarii, in which class many of the tenants would seem to 
have been included. The able discussion of the Black Death, when “ the hand of 
the omnipotent God struck the human race with a certain deadly blow,” serves 
as an excellent check on easy generalisations and leads Miss Page to the conclu- 
sion that the great catastrophe, of whose devastations in her manors she gives 
some statistics, did not interfere seriously with older manorial methods, and that 
thereafter vacant lots were taken up with surprising rapidity and, in view of 
entrance fines, with profit to the lord. Another factor in manorial disintegration, 
itself cause or effect, or both, as the case may be, which it will be recalled played 
a great part in France, was the arrentation of demesne lands. In Crowland 
manors this process seems to have reached importance comparatively late, and 
to have been accompanied by arrentation of tenants’ lands as well. It is a phase 
of manorial life which deserves more attention than it has generally received. 
Attention should be called also to the instances of manorial poot relief, a subject 
on which Miss Page can speak with authority. The appendices far exceed in 
length the comparatively short, but packed, text of the study. There are thirteen 
pages of charters and agreements, over a hundred of account rolls, over fifty of 
statistics compiled from them, and over a hundred of court rolls. There is also 
a map of the manors, which shows the old courses of fenland rivers and the 
Roman roads. The whole makes an impressive volume, of much value for 
manorial history. 
N. NEILson. 
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A. G, Ruston and Denis Witney. Hooton Pagnell : The Agricultural Evolution 
of a Yorkshire Village. (Edward Arnold. 1934. 25s.) Hooton Pagnell is a 
village of the nucleated type ; in the sixteenth century its arable land lay in three 
great fields, of which comparatively small and even shares were held by the 
tenants of the manor. By occasional exchanges of strips, clearing and division 
of the common wood, and a reorganization of the farm land in 1794, the arable 
was gradually enclosed ; and the cost of clearing and enclosure, disadvantageous 
to the smaller tenants, favoured an increase in the size of holdings, while assist- 
ing the lords of the manor to complete their absolute ownership. These 
processes Dr. Ruston and Mr. Witney have elaborately illustrated from terriers, 
court rolls, and account books preserved at Hooton Pagnell Hall. They show, 
besides, how variations in the type of soil have affected the rent and utilization 
of land in different parts of the village and the eventual structure of the modern 
farms, which still consist of large but widely distributed fields ; and the evolu- 
tion of farming in this village is also referred to changes in the prices of agti- 
cultural produce and in the customary and legal position of landlords, tenants 
and labourers. The object of this study, as Professor Comber remarks in the 
Foreword, is to throw light on the problems of the modern farming system by 
showing how it has evolved ; the writers are agricultural economists familiar 
with Yorkshire conditions, and their practical experience gives its chief value 
to the book. It does not conform, however, to the normal type of a local study. 
For the first half of the eight hundred years which it covers, there is little evi- 
dence ; the use of the records of other Yorkshire manors is perhaps justifiable ; 
but much of the account of the medieval period is a history of England rather 
than of Hooton Pagnell. In the account of the later period, though the local 
records seem to be numerous, the tendency to discursiveness is equally marked : 
as in the long passages on Tenant Right and the tithe problem (pp. 367-382, 
432-444). Certain sections of the book do not seem to be developed in any 
logical sequence of period or subject. Thus the chapter on Enclosure and the 
Commons describes open-field holdings and their disadvantages (pp. 80-84), 
traces methods of consolidation and enclosure (pp. 88-109), and reverts to the 
difficulties of open-field farming (p. 113). The Poll Tax Returns of 1379, 
reproduced at length, seem out of place in the middle of a passage (pp. 48-58) 
describing the church, hall, and cottages of the medieval village. The chapter 
dealing with the village at the time of the Domesday, evidently intended to 
provide a static picture of the remotest period, actually describes conditions 
existing at various times from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. There are 
also minor inconsistencies in the writing. The “ fine strategic situation” of 
Hooton Pagnell is described (p. 48) ; on the same page we are told that “ it was 
never likely to become of very great strategic importance from the military 
point of view.” On p. 68 we read that there were free tenants on the manor in 
1379, on p. 211 that “the Poll Tax Returns of 1379 . . . suggest the entire 
absence of freeholders in the Manor at that time, or at all events of freeholders 
of any great importance; while the statement (p. 211) that William the Con- 
queror granted out the soil of England to his followers “in 60,215 Knights 
Fees to hold by him as ‘ Tenants in Capite’”’ is open to several criticisms. 
It must be added that no clear account is given of the manorial records at Hooton 
Pagnell, and the printed sources and authorities are somewhat casually cited. 
The index, not apparently intended to be comprehensive, omits many names and 
references which should have been included. There are some good plans, 
many reproductions from the Luttrell Psalter, and a number of excellent 


photographs... T. BisHop. 
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WiittaM E. Lunt. Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages. 2 vols. Records of 
Civilisation, No. xix. (Columbia University Press. 1934. $12.50.) The 
opening of the Vatican archives in 1881 gave an opportunity to historical 
scholars which has been seized with avidity. The papal registers, edited by 
members of the French school at Rome, and the important Calendar of Papal 
Documents, edited by Mr. Bliss and, after him, by Professor Twemlow, are well 
known in this country ; indeed, the English calendar has become one of the 
chief sources used by students of English medieval history. But work on these 
lines is only a part of the work which has been done-by Italian, German, 
Austrian, French, and Belgian scholars who have resorted to the Vatican. 
During the last fifty years much of the history of the Popes and of papal adminis- 
tration has been rewritten. The impressive bibliography at the end of Professor 
Lunt’s second volume gives some idea of the range of these studies. Why 
English scholars have contributed so little to them it would not be hard to 
explain. England has not taken easily nor very kindly to the organisation of 
research, nor has the British School at Rome specialised in the study of medieval 
documents. Individual scholars have done some good work in isolated subjects, 
but until recently they have held aloof from the main fields of study. Fortunately 
Mr. Geoffrey Barraclough and Miss Annie Cameron are showing the way. 
As one might expect, a pupil of Professor Haskins has taken the lead in America. 
Professor Lunt’s elaborate investigations into papal taxation in England and the 
surveys of current literature which he has contributed to learned periodicals 
have put him in the forefront. In his last book, Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages, 
he has made it possible for any intelligent student to understand the nature and 
range of the papal financial system and to examine it in a noble selection of 
texts. Although, in accordance with the rules laid down for the series in which 
his book appears, Mr. Lunt has had to translate the texts into English, this may 
turn out to have a positive advantage; for the reader, with a minimum of 
effort, will be able to familiarise himself with all the forms and details of papal 
documents, without losing sight of their contents. He will be in a position to 
go on to the study of “ diplomatic ” (which does not fall within Mr. Lunt’s 
scheme) and of the foreign monographs in which most of the texts here trans- 
lated can fortunately be read in print. At the same time it must have been 
somewhat galling to Mr. Lunt not to have been at liberty to edit in the original 
Latin the numerous documents which he has extracted himself from the 
Vatican archives and from many archives and collections in England. He may 
console himself with the reflection that his book will be accessible to an 
unlimited number of readers and that it is far and away the most useful guide 
in existence to an important and intricate branch of medieval study. Indeed, 
it ought to put the study of medieval ecclesiastical finance on a new footing in 
the English-speaking world. Mr. Lunt’s collection of documents fills about 
860, his introduction about 130 pages. Both the introduction and the collection 
follow the same arrangement, so that each section in the one is supplemented 
by a series of illustrative documents in the other. The first part of the intro- 
duction and all the documents in the first volume (200 pages) are concerned 
with financial administration; the second part of the introduction and the 
whole of the second volume are concerned with the various sources of papal 
revenue, their origin, history, manner of collection and details of all kinds. 
Readers of this Review who are concerned with medieval finance will wish to 
turn to Mr. Lunt’s terse and lucid pages and to study his collection of docu- 
ments for themselves, rather than to read an inadequate summary of his intro- 
duction. It is our duty to vouch for Mr. Lunt’s scholarship and to call attention 
to a competent guide. The sections on the methods of collecting the papal 
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tenths or crusading income tax (Mr. Lunt’s own study), on the relations 
between the Papal Curia and the cameral merchants, and on the financial aspect 
of indulgences, where the work of H. C. Lea is corrected in some important 
particulars, deserve special attention. 

F, M. Powicke. 


ANTON CxHrousr and Hans Progsier (editors). Das Handlungsbuch der 
Holzschuber in Niirnberg von 1304-1307. (Verdffentlichungen d. Ges. f. Frank. 
Gesch., Reihe X, 1 Bd. Erlangen, Palm und Enke, 1934. 12 RM.) This 
publication contains the text of a merchant’s account book preceded by a long 
and most elaborate introduction by the joint editors. The book was found in a 
private collection a few years ago and the editors have identified it as a ledger of 
a fourteenth-century partnership of cloth-merchants of Nuremberg. If the 
identification and the dating is correct the ledger is of great antiquarian interest, 
as being the earliest surviving example of private mercantile accounts outside 
Italy. Its historical interest is not so great, though it is by no means negligible. 
It contains little new evidence of interest to the students of medieval accounting, 
but is full of illuminating information about the Nuremberg cloth trade and 
commercial customs. The English students will be interested to find in a docu- 
ment of so early a date the mention of a small quantity of English cloth. To 
economic historians in general the prevalence of sales on credit will not come 
as a surprise, though a certain amount of surprise may be caused by the editors’ 
explanation of credit sales as due to the “ scarcity of coinage.” Of special 
interest are the credit transactions with a number of Nuremberg Jews. In these 
transactions the Holzschuher figure as lenders, and the editors believe that the 
Jews borrowed in order to relend again. If so they must have charged a very 
high rate of interest, since the interest they themselves paid to the Holzschuher 
was in the neighbourhood of 100 per cent. per annum. The word usura is frankly 


loyed. 
Skee ye M. Posran. 


AMINTORE FANFANI. Un Mercante del Trecento. (Milan, Giuffre, 1935. 10 lire.) 
The book is a careful and detailed description of the activities of Giubileo 
Carsidoni, a merchant of Borgo San Sepolcro in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. It is based on Carsidoni’s account book in the municipal archives of 
the town and deals with his transactions between 1368 and 1396. As the editor 
himself observes, Borgo San Sepolcro was a provincial Tuscan town not to be 
compared with metropolitan centres like Siena or Florence, and Carsidoni was 
rather an ordinary person not to be compared with great international merchants, 
like Datini. This very fact, however, gives special significance to his activities, 
for they illustrate the typical rather than the exceptional in medieval trade. And 
Carsidoni was very typical indeed. Like most substantial merchants in provincial 
towns he traded in everything, in agricultural produce, metals, furniture, 
groceries, wool, cloth and canvas. Like most of them he acted as a retailer to 
customers in his own town, and as a wholesaler to petty traders of the smaller 
country towns. Most of his sales were on credit, and occasionally he lent small 
sums of money. Throughout the book there are traces of Carsidoni’s connec- 
tions with agriculture, and towards the end of the period covered by his account 
book he, like so many other successful merchants, became an active landowner 
and agriculturist. The author also notes, and occasionally quotes, another un- 
published account book in the same archives, belonging to Bartolo d’Uguccio, 
a general merchant of the same town. iaiceeg ey 
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R. DE Roover. Le Livre de comptes de Guillaume Ruyelle, changeur a Bruges (1 369). 
(Bruges, 1934.) The essay is a reprint from the Aunales de la Socitté d’ Emulation de 
Bruges, and contains a scholarly and ingenious analysis of a ledger of a fourteenth- 
century exchanger. The ledger forms the anonymous seventh volume in a series 
of ledgers in the Bankruptcy Records of the Bruges municipality, of which the 
first six are the account books of Collard de Marck and have already been 
described by the same author in an earlier publication. The whole series 
must have been studied by Sieveking as early as 1905, but it is only now that the 
accounting methods and the economic activities of Ruyelle have been fully 
analysed. The author is able, by a cross reference in de Marck’s books, to 
establish Ruyelle’s identity, and he makes clever use of stray entries in various 
records in order to build up a convincing picture of a Bruges banker. Ruyelle 
was no mere exchanger. Bigwood, in his classical account of the Flemish money 
trade, has shown that by the middle of the fourteenth century the exchangers 
of Bruges were commonly engaged in ordinary deposit banking. Most of 
Ruyelle’s book is occupied with his clients’ current accounts. Payments were 
commonly transacted by mere book transfers from account to account and by 
clearing-house arrangements between Ruyelle and other bankers. Transactions 
of this kind necessitated a very exact system of accounting and it is therefore not 
surprising to find in Ruyelle’s ledger a clear separation between the debit and 
the credit accounts of his clients. The system is very similar to that of the early 
Venetian merchants’ accounts, and is as yet far removed from real double 
accountancy. But it constitutes a very considerable advance on the earlier 
methods, which were to prevail in other parts of Northern Europe until the 
very end of the fifteenth century. Extracts from the ledger are printed in the 
appendix. 

M. Posran. 


Wititiam A. SHAW (editor). Calendar of Treasury Books. Introduction to 
vols, xi-xvii (1695-1702). (H.M. Stationery Office. 1934. £1 17s. 6d.) When 
one reflects upon some of the peculiar literary compositions that have from time 
to time made their appearance as introductions to calendars of material in the 
Public Record Office it is clear that editors must experience difficulty in deter- 
mining what to do with the allowance of some personal pages they receive as the 
reward of industry. Dr. Shaw, hard at work these many years on his monu- 
mental compilation, has recognised the function of this editorial feature as 
perhaps no one else has done. It should not be an exercise in the culling of 
choice anecdotes, but serve as a clarification of the whole matter under review. 
In the case of a very miscellaneous collection of financial records, a self- 
imposed duty of this order must have created tasks of some magnitude. Volume 
I covered the first seven years of the Restoration. Volumes XI to XVII, 
introduced by the present 604 pages of commentary and tables, will, when 
completed, embrace a period of similar length at the end of the reign of William 
III. Thus does the stream of material broaden out with the rise of the Treasury 
Board to the position of a great bureaucratic department. A short notice 
cannot hope to mention more than a few of the many topics gathered into 
Dr. Shaw’s net. The years under review were full of financial complications. 
Enduring categories are not to be found for many items of revenue collected 
at a time when there was no real agreement about the meaning of the civil list. 
Future constitutional historians will clearly need to do some winnowing here. 
The narrative account of parliamentary resolutions introducing grants of 
revenue and the machinery of loans thereon is followed by a section on the 
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recoinage of 1696. This in turn leads to a discussion of paper alternatives to 
“hard money.” The origin and development of that fundamental institution 
the exchequer bill come in for close examination; and here Dr. Shaw returns 
to the speculation considered by him many years ago in a famous Owens 
College Essay (on that occasion in connection with Charles the Second’s 
repayment orders) : how near did a state department come to the creation of a 
national paper currency? If Charles Montague “had persevered and been 
content to go slowly he might ultimately have ousted the Bank [of England] 
Sealed Bill by his Exchequer Sealed Bill of Credit; and by dropping the 
interest clause his Exchequer Sealed Bill might have grown into a State Bank 
Note issued or sold to the public purely in accordance with, or in answer to, 
the public demand for currency.” Too many “ ifs”? There was no promise 
of a cash reserve to ensure convertibility, and the miserable truth is that the 
credit of the Bank was far superior to that of the exchequer. There are further 
sections on the commissions for taking the public accounts and on annuities 
and lotteries. The text then gives way to a summary of revenue and expenditure 
from Michaelmas 1695 to 1702 and compressed versions of the declared accounts 
of the several revenue and spending officers. This is all of great interest and 
value. Certain features of the whole production may provoke some slight 
discontent among users of the volume who will in other respects feel nothing 
but gratitude to Dr. Shaw. His singular loyalty to the executive expressed in 
characteristically vigorous and pungent criticism of parliamentary waywardness, 
will of course be accepted as an inseparable accompaniment to the work of a 
remarkably shrewd editor whose weakness it is to be irked by the spectacle of 
a negative balance. Is not financial history built of a fabric of empty cash-boxes 
and broken obligations ? The system of references to other historical sources 
and publications leaves something to be desired. Perhaps the lack of foot-notes, 
like the roman pagination of the volume, is dictated by some horrible require- 
ment of the series. Proof corrections have overlooked some misprints and seem 
to have failed to eliminate a number of arithmetical curiosities that find their way 
into the text and tables. A. V. JUDGEs. 


E. G. R. Taytor. Late Tudor and Early Stuart Geography, 1583-1650. 
(Methuen. 1934. 15s.) Professor E. G. R. Taylor’s sequel to her work on 
Tudor Geography, which dealt with the period 1485-1583, “carries down the 
history of English Geography, both practical and academic,” as far as the 
Interregnum. In the earlier book, the author depicted with considerable 
success “‘ the background of geographical thought and nautical science that 
formed the setting of the English voyages for trade and discovery.” In the 
present work she is hardly so successful, for the reader finds it hard to trace a 
continuous thread through the immense number of facts that are cited. Those 
who are not professed geographers will be puzzled, too, to decide where the 
limits of geography end and other subjects begin. It is unusual to class the 
classical works of economic writers like John Keymer as geographical. Pro- 
bably the economic historian will find the most useful part of the book in the 
latter third of its 322 pages (pp. 176-298), which contain a bibliography of 
English geographical literature (and ancillary works) arranged under dates of 
publication. The items published or written in each year are arranged alpha- 
betically. Each item is classified under a particular number, and if we turn back 
to the text we find in most cases a shrewd and competent précis of the contents 
of the particular book or manuscript cited. This forms a useful catalogue or 
brief calendar of works, many of which are little known. The places of deposit 
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of the various MSS. included in the list are not cited, and it is somewhat 
tantalising to find the works of various famous writers, of which only printed 
versions have been known, listed as MSS. without indication of the repositories 
in which they have been discovered. The many surveys of manors that are 
listed could, of course, be almost indefinitely extended, if it were profitable 
to do so. A. P. NEWTON. 


E. E. Burcuer. Bristol Corporation of the Poor. Selected Records, 1696-1834. 
(Bristol Record Society. 1932.) This admirable selection of extracts is taken, in 
the main, from the manuscript Court Books of the famous Bristol Corporation 
of the Poor. In a full and illuminating introduction, the editor emphasises 
the significance of the Court Books. He throws upon them, both here and in 
footnotes to the extracts, the light afforded by Quarter Sessions Records, 
Common Council Proceedings, Committee Books, Settlement Officers’ Accounts 
and other contemporary documents. The whole of the manuscript material 
available is catalogued in an Appendix: on the subjects of Settlement and 
Apprenticeship especially, it is probable that these sources would repay fuller 
examination. The extracts cover the period 1696 to 1834 and show the pioneer 
Corporation “ blazing the trail which over a century later was created a national 
highway by the Poor Law Reform of 1834.” Through the writings of John 
Cary the main features of the experiment of 1694 were well known to con- 
temporaries and were widely imitated—more widely, indeed, than a mere 
reference to Local Acts can reveal—for the essential problems which the 
Corporation set out to solve were those which confronted the majority of 
Poor Law administrators almost from the outset. Especially in towns compris- 
ing a number of small parishes, unequal in wealth, was the need for the super- 
session of parochial administration recognised, and in no sphere of poor relief 
was the need more pressing than in that concerned with providing work for the 
able-bodied. The Bristol plan of 1696 was original neither in its conception nor 
in the practical measures adopted, but it did achieve a fair measure of success and 
an unusual permanence. Various writers, from Cary to the Webbs, have drawn 
attention to the Bristol scheme, but the publication of the actual records serves 
to correct as well as greatly to amplify earlier accounts. It is the projects for 
dealing with unemployment which, in particular, give to the records a modern 
vitality, but a good deal of light is also thrown upon other problems of first- 
class interest to the social and administrative historian. Vital factors in any 
system of poor relief are the status and experience of the administrators and 
the arrangements devised to secure continuity of service ; in a useful appendix 
the editor has tabulated particulars relative to some sixty of the Guardians. 
“From the records of the period as a whole there is no doubt that the experi- 
ment of 1696 justified itself, although it did not succeed permanently in its 
immediate object of employing the poor.” Till many such detailed records of 
limited areas have been published, no final verdict on the “ state of the poor ” 
in all England can be delivered. KE, M. Hampson. 


E. M. Hampson. The Treatment of Poverty in Cambridgeshire, 159 7-183 4. 
Cambridge Studies in Economic History. (Cambridge University Press. 1934. 
15s.) In her Treatment of Poverty in Cambridgeshire, 1597-1834, Miss Hampson 
has provided a detailed and reliable study of the day-to-day administration of 
the ae Law that is particularly valuable as a supplement to more general 
works, 


If there is little that is startlingly new to be discovered, Miss Hampson 
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provides abundant illustration of known developments, and some modification 
of detail. She shows how slowly the rural parishes in Cambridgeshire aban- 
doned their semi-voluntary methods in favour of the provisions of 1597, partly 
due to the important part played by charitable benefactions and endowments. 
In the earlier period, parishes used these funds both for dealing with distress 
and providing employment and the poor rates indiscriminately, making no 
distinction between the rate-aided pauper and the parishioner helped by such 
voluntary charities. Interesting, too, is the evidence of the wide diversity of 
administration, “legal, extra legal and illegal” that characterised the manage- 
ment of Poor Law business, even within the limits of a single county. In 
Cambridge the rivalries of Town and Gown, the jealousies of the fourteen 
parishes, which made a comprehensive policy impossible, and the lethargy of 
the magistrates led to the treatment of poverty being both conservative and 
ineffective. Wisbeach, in contrast, though the control exercised by the Ten 
Men was hardly legal, had a tradition of upright and efficient administration. 
In its prime its workhouse was a model for the rest of the county. In the rural 
districts the parishes within the franchise of Ely were, in general, better run 
than those of the county. 

In most cases, Miss Hampson’s researches confirm previously accepted views. 
The working of the Act of Settlements, “the flywheel of the Poor Law,” 
caused every part of the law to be wrenched, often with great brutality, “‘ to 
save the parish chargeless.” But though pregnant women were treated with the 
usual savagery, Miss Hampson thinks that the lot of pauper apprentices was 
slightly better in Cambridgeshire than in many counties. The hopelessness of 
the attempts made to employ the poor, the tendency of workhouses to degener- 
ate into disorderly poor-houses, receives ample illustration. Cambridgeshire, 
however, though often making contracts for the workhouse, unlike many 
counties, produces no instances of farming out the entire poor of the parish. 
With regard to the attempts made to deal with the distresses of the last decades, 
and of the hardship and demoralisation that followed, the conventional, dismal 
picture is fully confirmed. D. MarsHALt. 


Lucy Sruarr SuTHERLAND. A London Merchant, 1695-1774. (Oxford 
University Press. Humphrey Milford. 1933. 10s.) William Braund was an 
undistinguished London merchant, whose sole claim to historical recognition 
is that some of his account books, covering the years 1741-74, have been 
preserved and made accessible to Miss Sutherland. To an untrained student, 
these records would have yielded little information ; in Miss Sutherland’s 
hands they become the starting point of an illuminating inquiry into commercial 
organisation in eighteenth-century England. For the greater part of his 
life, William Braund was a Portugal merchant. At first, his main trade was in 
the export of woollen goods; but after the dislocation of Portuguese trade 
and finance, caused by the great earthquake of 1755, he transformed himself 
into an importer of gold bullion, and made satisfactory profits, while the price 
of gold was soaring as a result of the Seven Years’ War. When this change of 
occupation took place, Braund was already over sixty years old. This fact 
may suggest that he was recognising the onset of old age by transferring from 
the lucrative hazards of commerce to the steadier profits of finance, after the 
fashion of so many ageing merchants in that and other generations. It would 
be truer, however, to say that Braund was primarily a financier from the 
beginning, even as an exporter of woollen goods. Long before he ceased to 
export cloth he was already active as a marine underwriter at Lloyd’s, a part- 
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owner of several ships, and a fairly prominent member of the monopolistic 
clique who provided shipping for the East India Company ; between 1745 
and 1753 he was a Director of the East India Company, and after 1751 he was 
(for the rest of his life) a Manager of the Sun Fire Office. Yet the main import- 
ance of Miss Sutherland’s book lies not in Braund’s biography but in the 
general essays on such subjects as Anglo-Portuguese trade, the London bullion 
market, the development of marine insurance, and the organisation of the 
East India “ Shipping Interest.” In these general essays, Miss Sutherland does 
not shrink from the technicalities of gold export points, respondentia bonds, 
marine averages, and charter-parties. Such abstruse questions may be of no 
great interest to the casual reader, and it would be idle to deny that some 
parts of the work make heavy going even for the professional student ; but 
most of the difficult points can be clarified by reference to particular instances 
in the Braund papers, and the biographical details bring the technical problems 
into sharper focus. Miss Sutherland’s book is much more important than might 
be inferred from its small size and modest title; its inclusion in the new 
Oxford Historical Series is abundantly justified. 
ARTHUR REDFORD. 


A. PrumMer. The Witney Blanket Industry. (Routledge. 1934. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Plummer has printed the Charter, extracts from the Court Books, and 
some of the accounts of the Witney Blanket Weavers’ Company, together with 
selections from the correspondence of the Early family, whose descendants 
still carry on a flourishing blanket manufacture in Witney. The introduction 
covers nearly half the book and gives a waluable account of the industry 
from the date of its incorporation in 1711 to the demise of the Company in 
1847. Mr. Plummer suggests that the venture into corporate organisation at 
such a surprisingly late date was perhaps due to fear of the capitalist clothier 
who was so prominent in the neighbouring county of Gloucestershire. Owing 
to the compactness of the industry, its history exhibits, with a clarity not to be 
found elsewhere, the transformation, in little more than a hundred years, of a 
domestic industry of small masters into one in which a few large firms employed 
a proletariat of weavers. We can see the watch kept over masters lest they 
should take more than one apprentice or employ members of their families to 
the exclusion of an unemployed journeyman; the fines imposed for making 
pieces too long or too short ; the pursuit of members who sold goods without 
having brought them for inspection; the arrangements for a common ware- 
house in London ; and the convivial side of the Company with its dinners and 
annual feast. At its most flourishing period, the Company numbered between 
sixty and eighty masters employing an average of three looms apiece ; in 1826 
Cobbett was indignantly recording the recent decline from thirty manufacturers 
to five. Mr. Plummer seems to ascribe the change to the advent of machinery. 
The adoption of machines may have been a contributory factor in the rise of 
the large firms, but it may be suggested that the reasons for the triumph of 
capitalist individualism should be sought further back, in the increased risks 
which had to be taken by any exporting industry—and Witney manufactured 
largely for the American market—in the years which followed the outbreak of 
the Seven Years’ War. As early as 1759, some members of the Company were 
too poor to manufacture for themselves, and there is an interesting table 
showing how the increase in output after 1760 proceeded in company with an 
increase in production per head among the master weavers. The introduction 
perhaps suffers a little from its arrangement, for the subject seems to demand 
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either a more strictly chronological treatment or a further division under sub- 
headings ; but both it and the documents are full of interesting points which 
deserve the attention of every student of the textile industries. 

J. pe L. Mann. 


Documents Relating to Currency, Exchange and Finance in Nova Scotia, 1675-1758. 
Selected by Apa SHortr. Completed with an Introduction by V. K. Johnston, 
and Revised and Edited by Gustave Lanctot. Board of Historical Publications, 
Canadian Archives. (Ottawa: Public Archives. 1933.) As a companion 
volume to Dr. Shortt’s Documents Relating to Canadian Currency, Exchange, and 
Finance during the French Period (Ottawa, 1925), this collection maintains the 
same high standards of editing. The documents here presented are drawn chiefly 
from the Board of Trade Papers in the Record Office, apparently from Ottawa 
transcripts. The introduction by Mr. Johnston is a useful, well informed, and 
compact summary of the important information contained in the documents. 
The main body of these records covers the period from the British occupation 
of Port Royal in 1710 to the establishment of a colonial assembly for Nova 
Scotia in 1758. The financial history of this period exhibits three principal 
phases. The first phase, 1710-43, centres in the British garrison at Annapolis 
Royal, the only part of the region then occupied by the British. Prior to 1750, 
Nova Scotia was dominated commercially by Boston merchants, and an 
unfavourable balance of trade, explained by the freight earnings, credit charges, 
and profits of the Boston merchants, drained specie from Nova Scotia to 
Boston. Britain financed the Annapolis garrison with funds remitted from 
London, by means of bills of exchange drawn by the governor and officers on 
executive departments in England. Such bills were delivered to Boston mer- 
chants in return for supplies of New England paper, and were remitted from 
Boston to London for purchases of English goods. The conquest and occupa- 
tion of Louisbourg, 1744-8, form the second chapter of the story. This enter- 
prise was financed by bills of credit issued by Massachusetts. As a result both of 
large emissions and of the inability to retire the paper issued, the credit of the 
province, already low, was nearly ruined. However, Parliament provided funds 
to reimburse the New Englanders for their Louisbourg expenditures, and 
specie was sent over which enabled Massachusetts to tedeem her sadly depre- 
ciated paper currency at ten shillings to one shilling sterling. The third phase 
relates to the establishment at Halifax in 1749 of three thousand settlers from 
Britain. As in the case of Georgia, this colony received its initial supporting 
funds from parliamentary grants. Prior to 1752, most of the money and 
provisions were obtained at Boston by means of bills drawn on London by the 
governor, but after 1752, money was sent out directly from London, bills of 
exchange were negotiated with London merchants or Halifax traders, and 
efforts were made to foster local shipping, to eliminate Boston freights, and to 
develop a direct trade with the West Indies. Highly technical as these docu- 
ments ate, they have an important bearing on the economic relations between 
England and America. They reveal the essential economic problems of new 
settlements—and in more detail than do records of the other colonies except 
Georgia. Curtis NETTELS. 


Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1783-1885. Edited by H. A. 
Innis and A. R. M. Lower. (Toronto University Press. 1933.) ‘The present 
volume constitutes a sequel to Professor Innis’s previous compilation, Select 
Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1497-1783. The editors have divided 
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their task between them, Professor Lower being responsible for Part I (1783- 
1850) and Professor Innis for Part II (1850-85). Taken together, the two sec- 
tions comprise a storehouse of information of every important aspect of Cana- 
dian economic history. Professor Lower defines his work as an attempt ~ to 
try to throw some light upon the processes by which the infants left on the 
British doorstep in 1783 became the adolescents of 1850.” As the history of 
a new country is primarily a history of the process by which successive waves 
of settlers are moulded into a distinctive community in the course of rendering 
the land productive, the first and longest section of the book is devoted to 
colonisation. Extracts are selected to illustrate the various aspects of the 
process, such as, pioneer farming conditions, land speculation, and road 
making. By the 1820’s, the initial settlement of United Empire Loyalists was 
succeeded by a growing tide of migration from the British Isles, and a separate 
sub-section is devoted to the problems of their reception. The loss of man- 
power to the United States during this period marked the emergence of another 
problem which has troubled Canada ever since. The editor then follows his 
subject along two parallel lines of development: that of the “ river ” colonies 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and that of the maritime colonies on the Atlantic 
sea-board. Until the introduction of railroads, the economic history of the 
former was dominated by the great east-west waterway of the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes; and the second section illustrates the development of this 
highway, and the struggle to retain by means of canalisation the carrying trade 
between the western settlements and Europe in the face of American com- 
petition by the Erie canal route to New York. Further sections are devoted to 
the staple trades—particularly lumber as the successor to fur—and to monetary 
problems. The fourth section is concerned with the commercial policy of 
Great Britain as it affected Canada. It is an arrangement which seems open to 
criticism. Until the revolution in Imperial economic policy inaugurated by 
Peel, control in the form of the Huskisson reciprocal preference system was 
exercised from London and was the decisive factor which conditioned the 
growth of Canada, as of the rest of the colonies. It would seem, therefore, that 
a better arrangement would have been to place this section at the beginning of 
the volume, or, perhaps, better still, to illustrate the imperial side by the 
insertion of extracts from the Secretary of State’s despatches and similar 
documents throughout the other sections. Under the existing arrangement, 
many of the extracts printed are unintelligible unless the reader happens to 
possess prior knowledge of imperial policy. When so much material is pro- 
vided, it seems ungracious to ask for more, but one would have welcomed a 
selection of documents illustrating the westward expansion of the fur-traders, 
which alone held back the tide of American settlement from the Canadian 
prairies. In introducing Part II of the volume (1850-85), Professor Innis 
explains that “the material has been arranged to illustrate the outstanding 
economic developments in the St. Lawrence drainage basin, the Atlantic 
drainage basin (the Maritimes), the Hudson Bay drainage basin, and the Pacific 
Coast drainage basin with particular emphasis on the effects of mechanised 
transport and its drive towards unity. The dominance of water transport, the 
shift to water-and-land transport and the effects of iron and steam on basic 
staples and on secondary industries are emphasised throughout.” Faced by an 
intimidating mass of available material, the editor has abandoned the method 
adopted in Part I and in his own earlier volume ; and has supplied in the body 
of the text concentrated notes grouped under numerous sub-headings, to which 
official documentary extracts are appended. The method adopted inevitably 
results in congestion; but the loss in general clarity is compensated by the 
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immense range of topics illustrated. Part II can scarcely be described as a 
documentary history, but it certainly constitutes a first-rate work of reference. 
A particularly noteworthy feature is the elucidation of the economic and 
financial background of confederation. 

Ved SIAR LOM 


S. Everyn THomas. The Rise and Growth of Joint Stock Banking. (Pitman. 
1934. 20s.) Despite its size, the promise of a volume to come, the bibliography, 
and the footnotes, this book is not ‘an authoritative and comprehensive 
survey.” But it has some useful points, and, handled with care, it can claim a 
place on the shelves until a scholar turns his attention to the subject. Essentially, 
it is potted bluebook. A mere summary of the bluebooks is no doubt welcome, 
yet a student in London might well be asked to turn his attention to the rarer 
sources, and not devote his bookmaking almost wholly to the generally accessi- 
ble sources. Pamphlet literature is here, but it is not the rich treasures of the 
Goldsmith’s Library. But Chapter XIV, based on the periodicals, stands out 
from this judgment. Apart from descriptive summary, Dr. Thomas is a poor 
guide. On the controversies of the Restriction Period, he gives naive views : 
Silberling’s work is not mentioned, and Angell’s, though it appears in the 
bibliography, does not seem to have affected the text. On the country bankers, 
Dr. Thomas is, almost always, a mud-slinger. Regardless of wage-levels, he 
repeats how the poor labouring class held large parts of their notes. He seems 
(p. 519) to believe the old story even in the days of £5 notes. He tells nothing 
of the Rothschild help in 1839 and the light it throws on the Bank’s manage- 
ment. When he comes to the banking and currency schools, he discusses them 
without even a mention of Tooke! On detail and in the use of authorities, 
Dr. Thomas is sometimes curious. What purports to be a quotation from 
English’s Complete View (1826) is a paraphrase of Conant’s Banks of Issue. A 
passage on p. 182 could almost claim quotation marks. Pamphlets without page 
references are needless luxuries. The Bank was not offered a sixty-five mile 
radius in 1822 as the authority quoted (wrongly) himself shows. Palmer’s rule 
had as little to do with 1825, as Bagehot had to do with Stuckey’s Bank in “ its 
early days.” The fallacy in Burgess’s argument (p. 61) has not been seen. On 
p. 215, ‘“‘ extension” should read “ extinction.” The Bank had not 15 per 
cent., as the minimum rate in 1857. Most curious is a table of bills of 1832-9, 
given without specific authority or method. For instance, for 1839 Dr. Thomas 
gives the bills created in the Kingdom as £528,493,842, but Newmarch esti- 
mated £304,000,000 for England and Wales; Dr. Thomas then divides by 
four and gives the average circulation as £132,123,460, but Newmarch gave 
£113,000,000 for Great Britain. We prefer Newmarch. 

H. A. SHANNON. 


Paut Waiace Gates. The I/linois Central Railroad and its Colonization Work. 
Harvard Economic Studies, vol. xlii. (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press. Humphrey Milford. 1934. 17s.) Toa certain extent the title of this work 
is inadequate. In his preface, Mr. Gates himself explains that “ It was the original 
intention of the writer to limit his study of the Illinois Central Railroad to its 
land policies and colonisation activities. As the work progressed, however, it 
was found necessary to examine the question of the land grant and the charter, 
and, because the financial history of the road is inseparable from its land policies, 
some attention had to be paid to the former. Consequently, the study is not 
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devoted simply to land policies and colonisation, but endeavours to deal with 
those phases of the early history of Illinois and the Illinois Central Railroad 
which supplement and help to explain the colonisation work, the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, town-site promotion, and the political significance of the 
immigration resulting from the advertising of the road. It was also found 
necessary to study the operation of the federal land system in Illinois in order to 
understand the competition which the railroad had to face in disposing of its 
land grant.” This expansion of his original plans has been amply justified by its 
results, and in many ways Mr. Gates’s first six chapters, dealing primarily with 
the chartering, financing, and construction of the railroad, form the best part of 
his book, though all of it has significance and importance. The Illinois Central 
was not only the most ambitious railroad-building project attempted in America 
up to its time, but its chartering and financing created precedents in public 
policy of major importance for the future of the United States. In 1837, the 
grandiose Internal Improvement Bill of the state of Illinois (providing for the 
expenditure of over ten million dollars on a variety of projects, including a rail- 
road from the north-west corner to the southernmost point in the state) had, 
partly owing to the panic of that year, failed to produce any material results, and 
left Illinois not only unable to pay her debts, but also unable for years to come to 
obtain further credit. In 1850, the federal government was at last persuaded to 
waive its constitutional scruples and to aid the state of Illinois, by making it a 
grant of over two and a half million acres of public land in the state to subsidise 
the building of a seven hundred mile long central railroad. The legislature of 
Illinois handed over the grant, with certain conditions attached, to a private 
company, after having rejected the alternatives of direct construction by the 
state (after the fiasco of 1837 this had but small support) and the handing over of 
the land and the project to the state’s creditors. This was the first of many similar 
land grants made for railroad construction between 1850 and 1871, and, alto- 
gether, the federal government handed over the title to nearly two hundred 
million acres in various states for this purpose (A//as of the Historical Geography 
of the United States, p. 39 and plate 56 D.). Public sentiment and constitutional 
qualms opposed the idea of state railways, and at a time when the credit of many 
of the states was, in any case, insufficient to allow the assumption of such capital 
responsibilities, these munificent federal grants induced private companies to 
assume the risks involved in the gradual sale of the land to settlers and specula- 
tors, and in raising the capital (this was mostly done in Europe) immediately 
necessary for the construction of the lines. It was a tremendously wasteful form 
of subsidy, but the public land was plentiful and much of it was unsaleable and 
almost valueless for settlement until opened up by the building of railroads. 
For this as for other reasons, the Illinois Central Railroad has a significance far 
beyond the mere transportation of passengers and goods. Not only did it set a 
precedent for the granting of public land in the form of a subsidy to private 
companies willing to open up undeveloped areas by the construction of railways, 
but, according to Mr. Gates, it contributed more than anything else to the 
development of the state of Illinois and the city of Chicago. Though, in the 
original project, Chicago was in the corner of Illinois remotest from the desired 
railroad (which was to run from Cairo to Galena), the railroad as built (with a 
branch to Chicago that soon came to be regarded as the main line) completed 
the reversal of trade routes that the Michigan and Illinois Canal (completed in 
1848) had begun, and the produce of the Middle West now tended to flow via 
Chicago, the Great Lakes, and the eastern railroads and canals to the Atlantic 
states and ports, instead of via St. Louis and the Mississippi river to the Gulf 
states and ports. First conceived to boost land values in Cairo and “ Egypt,” in 
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the extreme south of Illinois, the railroad actually had the effect of giving 
prominence to north-eastern Illinois, and of opening up the central prairielands 
of the state. Mr. Gates makes all this abundantly clear, though he is surely 
premature, to say the least, in claiming Chicago as “ the world’s greatest inland 
city” (p. 332) unless he is expressing an opinion in the sense in which the 
Chicago Tribune asserts itself to be “ the world’s greatest newspaper.”” Nowhere 
in his book does Mr. Gates mention the significant figure of Judge J. A. Rock- 
well, who was declared by Stephen A. Douglas to have “ placed the State of 
Illinois under deep obligation for the efficient aid he rendered in procuring the 
grant of land for our Central Rail Road” (Letter to Thomas Arnold, June 5, 
1851, in the Rockwell Collection). Nor is any reference made to the Rockwell 
Collection, now in the Huntington Library, though it contains material of 
considerable relevance to Mr. Gates’ subject. In his otherwise admirable 
bibliography, he describes his adventures among the scattered archives 
of the Illinois Central Railroad (many of the early records were unfortu- 
nately lost in Chicago’s great fire of 1871). ‘“‘ The Land and Tax Commis- 
sionet’s office, Central Station . . .”, he tells us, “‘ was at first closed to the 
writer by the then commissioner, but access was later gained as a result of his 
demise. . . .”” Remembering Chicago’s reputation in the jealous world outside 
its boundaries, Mr. Gates might here perhaps have been better advised to use a 
less ominous phrase. Not of course that his book would not have been worth it. 
The book was awarded the David A. Wells prize for the year 1931-2 and is a 
distinguished addition to the Harvard Economic Studies. This review has only 
been able to touch upon a few of the many significant topics dealt with by Mr. 
Gates. Joun A. Hawcoop. 


James B. Hepcss. The Federal Railway Land Subsidy Policy of Canada. Harvard 
Historical Monographs. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
Humphrey Milford. 1934. 6s.) This is a monograph for the specialist; and it is 
itself an introduction to a larger work promised in the preface: the disposal of the 
land grants to the Canadian Pacific Railway by the Dominion Government. To 
be intelligible to the general reader, it must be preceded by sucha work as O. D. 
Skelton’s Railway Builders in the Chronicles of Canada Series, and accompanied 
by a large-scale map of the Canadian West. The conclusions which emerge are 
that the land grant policy of Canada differed in certain important respects from 
that of the United States ; that the promise of land “ fairly fit for settlement,” 
instead of land in alternate sections through whatever kind of territory the rail- 
way passed, enabled the Canadian Pacific to comb the West for good land ; that 
the extension of this privilege to smaller competitive railroads was wasteful and 
costly, seeing that it produced frequently neither the railways nor the settlers ; 
that colonisation companies apart from colonisation railways were able to 
achieve little. The author is writing throughout from original sources, and his 
promised larger work may be expected to confirm the fundamental fact of 
Canadian economy : the interdependence of transport and specialised produc- 
tion for an overseas market. When the Canadian Government, frightened at the 
pace at which it was giving away its West, turned in 1894 from land grants to 
subsidies and guarantees, it involved itself in an even mote costly outlay, the 
magnitude of which is set out on pp. 65-71 of a newly published volume, 
The Canadian Economy and its Problems (Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto, 1934). GER Pay. 


Hans RosEnsBerc. Die Weltwirtschaftskrisis von 1857-1859. Beiheft 30 zur 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. (Stuttgart: W. 
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Kohlhammer. 1934.) This supplement to the Vierteljabrschrift fiir Soxial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte gives a straightforward account of the main events leading 
up to the crisis of 1857 and of the subsequent depression. It is carefully done 
and fairly well documented, although one gains the impression that the author 
had only somewhat limited access to sources in foreign languages. The author’s 
aim is purely descriptive, and he makes little attempt to emphasise those 
developments which he regards as fundamental, if indeed he has been so daring 
as to form any views about the causes of the crisis. Occasionally, however, 
one would wish that he would give more evidence for his explanation of a 
particular phenomena, e.g. when he assumes that the rapid increase of inter- 
national capital movements after 1848 was due to a flight of capital from 
continental Europe, caused by the fear of a socialist uprising. On the whole, 
one ought no doubt to be grateful for such a conscientious collection of the 
more interesting features of the period. But some doubt may be permitted 
whether so general a description giving little more than some representative 
figures and hardly any not already available in the literature, can contribute 
much to our understanding of crises. What we really need are data about the 
relative movements in the main fields of economic life for a considerable period 
before and after the crisis. These can only be provided by means of continuous 
statistical time-series relating to the main phenomena, and consisting of monthly 
or at least quarterly data. The study, however, will be useful to the economist 
as a valuable survey of the general background. F. A. Hayex. 


PERIODICALS. 


Documentation Economique, Paris, Librairie Technique et Economique, Nos. 
1-4, 1934-5, 50 frs. per annum, is a most useful quarterly of the same kind as the 
erstwhile Social Science Abstracts. It contains brief and intelligent summaries 
in French of articles on social sciences published in English, German, Italian, 
Russian, American and French periodicals. Economic history is well repre- 
sented, though the range of historical periodicals is somewhat narrow. 


Les Annales Sociologiques, Alcan, 1934, is a reincarnation of the much-lamented 
l’ Année Sociologique. It is supported by largely the same group of French 
sociologists, mostly the disciples and successors of Durkheim, and is arranged 
on largely the same plan. There are going to be five series, one on general 
sociology, directed by Professor Bougleé ; one on sociology of religion, directed 
by Professor Mauss; one on sociology of law, directed by Professor Ray; 
one on social morphology, directed by Professor Halbwachs; and one on 
economic sociology, directed by Professor Simiand. The first numbers of the 
general and the economic series are now available to students, and both are 
full of interesting material. Most of the former is occupied by a long essay, or 
rather a programme, by Mauss, which attempts a summary and a definition of the 
topics belonging to general sociology. Of greater interest to economic his- 
torians is the economic number. It opens with a remarkable essay by Simiand 
on “ Social Reality of Money,” which summarises the social attitudes to money 
and the social functions of money in different civilisations and establishes a 
striking contrast between the “ social reality” of money in stable and pro- 
gressive societies. It is followed by an article by Georges Lutfalla on statistical 
determination of demand and supply curves, which is chiefly valuable for a 
summary of recent attempts, mostly American, to measure the elasticities of 
supply and demand. 
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Kolonialboden. Zeitsch. d. Ver. f£. Gesch. Schlesiens, 68. Bd. 

H. Puanirz. Das Grundpfandrecht in den Kélner Schreinskarten. Zeitsch. d. 
Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch. Germ. Abtlg. 54. 

F. Prtsser. Die Giiterverhaltnisse des Anscharikapitels in Bremen. Brem, Jb. 33 u. 34. 
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F. Roric. Rheinland-Westfalen und die deutsche Hanse. Hans. Geschichtsbl. 58. 
. 1933. 

Ei, Rane. wie wurde die Ostsee deutsch? Vélkische Kultur, Juni 1934. 

H. Sassz. Das bremische Krameramt. Brem. Jahrbuch 33 u. 34. 

E. ScHAFER. Internationaler Schiffsverkehr in Sevilla (Sanlucar) auf Grund einer 
spanischen Schiffabrtsstatistik vom Ende des 16. Jabrhunderts. Hans. Ge- 
schichtsbl. 59. Jg. 

GERTRUD SCHRECKER. Das spétmittelalterliche Strassennetz in Holstein und 
Lauenburg. Zeitsch. d. Gesellsch. f. schlesw.-holstein. Gesch. 61, 1933. 

Jou. Scrretner. Die Niederlinder und die Norwegische Holzausfubr im 17. 
Jahrhundert. ‘Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 49. 

A. ScHRODER. Die Fayencemanufaktur des Joh. Carl Heinrich zu Frankfurt a. O. 
Forsch. z. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. Gesch. 47. Bd. 1. H. 

R. SEEBERG-ELVERFELDT. Der Verlauf der Besiedelung des ostpreussischen Amtes 
Johannisburg bis 1818. Altpreuss. Forsch. 11. Jg. 

E. Seuseryicn. Uber die Herkunft des deutsch-baltischen Biirgertums. Balt. 
Monatschr. 1933. 

INGEBORG STEFFEN. Die Reichsstadt Dortmund im dreissig jabrigen Kriege. Beitr. 
z. Gesch. Dortmunds u. d. Grafschaft Mark 41. 

F. Waurer. Die dsterreichischen Eibenholzmonopole des 16. Jahrhunderts. Viertel- 
jahrsch. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch. 27. 

K. Waryen. Dr. Rudolf Schleiden als Diplomat in bremischen Diensten 1853-1866. 
Brem. Jahrb. 34. 

W. v. WESTERNHAGEN. Leinwandmanufaktur und Leinwandhandel der Oberlausitz 
in d. 2. Halfte des 18. Jahrhunderts und wabrend der Kontinentalsperre. Neues 
Lausitzer Magazin 109, 1933. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Economic History Society was held on 
Friday, January 11th, at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
In the unavoidable absence of the President and Vice-President the chair was 
taken by Professor R. H. Tawney. The resignation of Mr. J. A. White from the 
post of Hon, Treasurer was announced and a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. White, to whose careful management of its finances the Society owes a 
great debt. Mr. H. Birley of Eton College was elected Hon. Treasurer in place 
of Mr. White, and Dr. J. F. Nicholls (who is Hon. Secretary of the Historical 
Association) was elected to fill the vacant place on the Council created by the 
resignation of Professor Ogilvie. A warm vote of thanks was also passed to the 
retiring editor of the Economic History Review, who was made an honorary life 
member of the Society, as a mark of its appreciation of his work. 


The Society’s Standing Committee on the Teaching of Economic History in 
Schools has sent a short memorandum to the chief boards concerned in the 
setting of examinations in history which are taken by schools, urging the 
necessity of a better correlation of social, economic, political and constitutional 
history both in teaching and in examining, and recommending that in all general 
history papers questions should be set which offer more scope to candidates 
able to handle a knowledge of social and economic as well as of political factors. 
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The Economic History Society has for sale a limited number of offprints of 
the Memorandum on Economic History in Schools, which was drawn up by Mtr. A. V. 
Judges on behalf of the Standing Committee, and printed in the Economic 
History Review (April, 1934). Copies may be obtained from the office of the 


pee (zo Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1), price one shilling, post 
ree. 


The Cambridge University Press announces that it has in preparation a work 
on the history of western economic civilization, under the title of The Cambridge 
Economic History. The History, in which a number of authors will collaborate, is 
to be edited by Professors J. H. Clapham and Eileen Power. It will cover the 
period from the decline of the Roman Empire to the contemporary world and 


will run to at least seven volumes of the general type of the other Cambridge 
Histories. 
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President : ProrEssor W. R. Scorr. 
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Mr. M. M. Posran 
The objects of the Society are : 


(a) The promotion of the study and teaching of Economic History and 
in particular, 

(b) The issue of an Economic History Review. 

(¢) The establishment, by conferences and such other means as may be 
deemed expedient, of closer relations between students and 
teachers of economic history. 

(d) The representation of the interests of economic history and the 
statement, when desirable, of the needs of its teachers, to the 
governing bodies of educational institutions. 

(e) Co-operation with other organisations having kindred purposes, 
such as the Royal Historical Society, the Historical Association, 
and the Royal Economic Society. 


All persons interested in the study and teaching of economic history shall 
be eligible for membership. The annual subscription shall be tos. 6d., or a life 
subscription of £6 6s., and payment of this subscription shall entitle a member 
to receive, post free, one copy of each issue of the Economic History Review. 


